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INTRODUCTION 


Originally this publication concerned itself solely with ab- 


stracts of doctoral dissertations available either as positive mi- 
crofilm, or paper enlargements. Later it became advisable to in- 
clude abstracts of longer monographs of merit. 

The same conditions warranting microfilm publication of 
dissertations, namely size, expense of publishing through ordinary 
channels, delay in publication, and a limited but nonetheless im- 
portant demand for copies, apply equally well to certain mono- 
graphs of a specialized nature. Thus Microfilm Abstracts is di- 
vided into three parts: 1) Abstracts of doctoral dissertations; 

2) Abstracts of monographs, other than dissertations; and, 3) A 
cumulative index of titles appearing in previous issues of Micro- 
film Abstracts and other special volumes of abstracts prepared 
for individual institutions. 

Beginning with Volume X, No. 1, the cumulative index will 
cumulate titles for the current year only and will begin afresh 
with Number 1 of each volume, rather than every three years as 
in the past. 

Also, beginning with Volume X, No. 1, Microfilm Abstracts 
will be issued quarterly rather than semi-yearly as in the past. 

In the case of dissertations the candidate's committee must 
approve the thesis as ready for publication, serving somewhat as 
a screen against poor scholarship and premature publication. 
Such control cannot be exercised in the case of monographs. This 
service is limited therefore to accredited and mature scholars, 
each manuscript is presented and must stand on its own merits 
without further editing or inspection by University Microfilms. 

While many are familiar with the salient points of microfilm 
publication, there are many more who are not, and for their infor- 
mation the following summary of microfilm publication may be of 
interest: 


1. The author submits a carefully typed first copy of the 
manuscript, ready for publication without corrections. 


2. The author also submits an abstract of 600 words or less, 
accurately describing the contents of the manuscript, as a 
guide to it, but not as a substitute for it. 


3. The manuscript is microfilmed, the negative carefully in- 
spected, and put in vault storage. 
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4. The manuscript is catalogued by an expert, and this in- 
formation sent to the Library of Congress, for printing 
and distribution of cards to depository catalogues and 


libraries. 


5. The abstract is printed in the forthcoming issue of Micro- 
film Abstracts which is distributed without charge to lead- 
ing libraries here and abroad, and to a selected list of 
journals and abstracting services. In this way each title 
becomes integrated into the bibliographical system of 


scholarship. 


6. The charge for this service is $20.00 irrespective of the 
size of the manuscript. 


7. Anyone, after consulting the abstract and concluding the 
complete manuscript would be of value, can obtain a mi- 
crofilm copy from University Microfilms at 1 - 1/4 cents 
per page, or aS a paper enlargement at 10 cents per page. 


This method separates the two necessary functions of pub- 
lishing: notification, or the process of informing prospective users 
of the existence and contents of a manuscript and distribution, or 
the furnishing of a copy upon demand. Each of these functions pays 
its own way, Since if no one wishes a copy the investment is small. 
However, if there is a demand, copies can be produced at current 


book rates. 
Such is the plan back of Microfilm Abstracts. The service 


is available to any graduate school wishing to work with us on the 
publication of doctoral dissertations, or to any mature and qualified 
author of a monograph who wishes to publish in this way. Details 
will be gladly furnished upon request. 


Eugene B. Power 
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PART I 


DISSERTATIONS 











ANIMAL PATHOLOGY _ ro 


I. THE HISTOPATHOLOGY OF CONTAGIOUS 
ECTHYMA IN SHEEP 
Il. THE PROPAGATION OF THE ETIOLOGICAL AGENT 
(VIRUS) IN THE CHICK EMBRYO 


(Publication No. 1766)* 


Tsu-ling Chow, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


The sequence of histological changes of contagious ecthyma in- 
fection in sheep skin was studied. Biopsies of the infected areas 
were removed at varying intervals of time beginning a few hours 
after exposure of the skin and continuing until complete regression 
of the lesion had taken place. Tissue reactions could be shown as 
early as twelve hours after infection. The pathological changes of 
the skin were primarily degenerative in nature, unless pyogenic 
bacteria invaded the infected area. The degenerative changes were: 

1. Nuclear changes: Swelling of nucleus, enlargement of the 
nucleoli, margination of chromatin material and disappearance of 
the nucleus itself. No inclusion bodies observed. 

2. Cytoplasmic changes: Intracellular edema, vacuolation and 
ballooning degeneration. No inclusion bodies observed. 

3. Epidermal changes: Proliferation and formation of papillae. 

The epidermal cell changes in infected sheep skin basically the 
Same as shown in the infected sheep skin grafts on the chorioallan- 
toic membrane. Under natural conditions it was impossible to avoid 
secondary bacterial infection which usually occurred simultaneously 
with the viral infection. Therefore, under natural infection the le- 
sion showed five different stages, namely; macule, papule, vesicle, 
pustule and scab formations. 

The chick embryos were inoculated by several different routes, 
namely; , 

1. Chorioallantoic membrane 

2. Allantoic sac 

3. Amniotic sac 

4. Intravascular 

5. Intracerebral 
Detectable lesions were only observed on the chorioallantoic mem- 
brane. The ectodermal cells developed the same changes as shown 
in the epidermal layer of infected sheep skin. In addition, hyalin 
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like granules of various sizes appeared in the infected ectodermal 


cells. 
Enzymatic activity was demonstrated intracellulary in the sec- 


tions of the infected chorioallantoic membrane. Alkaline phospha- 
tase activity was increased both in the nucleus and the cytoplasm. 
Acid phosphatase and oxidase activity could not be demonstrated. 
Goats were susceptible to this virus but failed to show the typi- 
cal lesions encountered in sheep. Rabbits and guinea pigs were also 
used. They were found refractory to this virus infection following 
various routes of inoculation, such as intratesticular, intraocular, 


skin scarification and ocular instillation. 


- 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE TERRITORY OF 
AMAPA, BRAZIL (BRAZILIAN GUIANA) 


(Publication No. 1742)* 


Clifford Evans, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The Territory of Amapa occupies the coast of Brazil between 
the mouth of the Amazon and French Guiana. Archaeological field- 
work was undertaken here in 1949 with the goal of increasing our 
understanding of cultural development in lowland South America. 
Twenty-five sites were mapped, surveyed and tested or excavated. 
Data on a few previously explored sites were reliable enough for 
inclusion in the comparative analysis. 

The Territory was. occupied by three distinct pottery-using 
phases. The first of these, the Arua, probably entered from the 
north, and later moved onto the islands of Mexiana and Cavianabe- 
fore the pressure of the later phases. It is characterized by Pira- 
tuba Plain, a sherd-tempered, tan to orange surfaced ware. Dec- 
oration is limited to a row of impressed rings or a crudely incised 
design appearing on less than 1% of the sherds. Habitation sites 
are smaller than in the succeeding phases. Alignments of undressed 
stones are associated with the Arua Phase and probably had religious 
significance. | 

The succeeding Mazagdo and Aristé Phases are contemporane- 
ous, the first occupying the area south of the Rio Araguari-Amapari 
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and the second that to the north. Similarities in early decorated 
styles and basic ceramic type lead to the hypothesis of a common 
ancestry. The presence of glass beads in cemeteries of both phases 
establishes their existence into the period of European contact. 

The Mazagao Phase is represented by two plain wares: Ma- 
zagao Phase is represented by two plain wares: Mazagd@o Plain, 
with sandy paste, quartz, mica or fiber temper, brick-red color; 
and Vilanova Plain, cariapé-tempered, light-tan to gray surfaced 
and lacking a sandy paste. Cultural change is revealed in the de- 
creasing frequency of Vilanova Plain and the increasing popularity 
of Mazagdo Plain. A suddenly introduced incised style, Anauerapuct 
Incised, with precisely-drawn parallel lines, triangles and spirals, 
replaces the older, less-standardized Uxy Incised. This new style 
shows definite affiliations with Upper Ronquin and Arauquin mate- 
rial from the Middle Orinoco of Venezuela. Villages are large but 
refuse deposits shallow. Secondary burial, often accompanied by 
beads or miniature bowls, was in covered urns placed in the open. 
Both cemeteries and habitations occupy high, forested stream banks. 

The ceramics of the Aristé Phase show a similar Ccivision into 
quartz-tempered ware, Aristé Plain, and a smoother, sherd-tem- 
pered one, Serra Plain. The decorative technique, painting, shows 
an evolution in the direction of increasing intricacy in motifs. Cre- 
mation is the primary burial practice, the burnt bones being placed 
in uncovered jars and set in small caves or rock shelters or in 
specially-constructed subterranean chambers. Habitation sites, © 
resembling in size and shallowness of deposit those of the Mazagao 
Phase, are on low hills along streams and lakes. 

The major conclusions are: 1) There is no evidence that any 
important migrations passed along the coast and up the Amazon; 

2) Rather than being the nucleus of a developing Tropical Forest 
type of culture, Brazilian Guiana was not occupied by ceramic- 
using peoples until relatively recently; 3) The relationship shown 
between the Mazagao Phase and the Middle Orinoco cultures of 
Venezuela points to the likelihood of an inland rather than a coastal 
migration route; 4) Except for the Arua the cultures of the Terri- 
tory of Amapa neither exerted nor received influence from any of 
those occupying the islands of Marajé6, Mexiana and Caviana; 5) The 
simplicity of the cultural picture shown by archaeology contrasts 
sharply with the complexity of the linguistic and tribal reconstruc- 
tion derived from archive sources. 











BACTERIOLOGY 


THE GREEN BACTERIA 
A PROBLEM IN HYDROBACTERIOLOGY 


(Publication No. 1735)* 


Alice Kathryn Bicknell, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


The study reported upon here represents one phase of a sea- 
sonal (January 1949-December 1949) limnological investigation of 
Sodon Lake. This lake, located in Oakland County, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, is small (approximately 5.9 acres in surface area) of gla- 
Cial origin and has a maximum depth of about 57 feet. The two main 
characteristics of the lake are: an anaerobic condition throughout 
the year below 25 feet, and a rather low concentration of hydrogen 
sulfide emanating from the bottom deposits. 

Data are presented to show the seasonal and vertical distribu- 
tion of Chlorobium limicola Nadson, a member of the Chlorobac- 
teriaceae and a dominant component of the phytoplankton of Sodon 
Lake. In addition to the distribution studies, the chemical, physical 
and biological environments have been investigated. The morphol- 
ogy of the organism has been determined by electron microscope 
studies. Pure cultures of C. limicola have been secured, using the 
single cell technique. A study of the absorption spectrum of the 
pigments of C. limicola was made. 

The seasonal distribution of C. limicola has been erratic; it 
was first found in the phytoplankton during February 1949 and re- 
mained present, although in diminishing numbers, until April. The 
organism did not reappear in the phytoplankton until July, at which 
time its vertical and horizontal distribution was determined, The 
vertical distribution was found to be sharply delimited at 25 + 2 
feet. The horizontal distribution also appeared to be at 25 + 2 feet 
and to extend shoreward to meet the lake bottom. 

The bacterium appeared as a slightly elongated, non-motile rod 
about one u by 0.5 u; electron microscope pictures show 2-3 areas 
of heavy condensation, approximately 0.25u in diameter as deter- 
mined by reference to particles of polystyrene latex. 

The following possible controlling factors thought to influence 
the distribution of the green bacteria were investigated: light,pH, 
temperature and chemical components of the water. Changes in 
temperature could not be shown to correlate with the observed 
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distribution of green bacteria; changes in concentration of dissolved 
and total solids, as well as slight changes in the chemical composi- 
tion of the water probably have no effect on the distribution under 
consideration. Light intensity, in that it restricts the depth of the 
photosynthetic zone, is a positive factor in the distribution of the 
green bacteria. Changes in pH have no observable effect. The 
presence of hydrogen sulfide, the subsequent dehydrogenation of this 
substance and the reduction of carbon dioxide with the creation of an 
anaerobic condition are probably the most important factors in de- 
termining the environment of the green bacteria. 

The biological factors considered were: the nature and extent 
of the phytoplankton and the zooplankton. Quantitatively, the plank- 
ton is restricted; the phytoplankton consisted largely of diatoms; 
Diaptomus oregonensis, Daphnia pulex and Daphnia longispina com- 
prised the bulk of the zooplankton. _ 











STUDIES OF THE NITROGEN METABOLISM OF 
SELECTED MYCOBACTERIA 


(Publication No. 1736)* 


William S. Boniece, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


Significant quantitative changes in the amino acid and protein 
content of two related acid-fast bacilli, Mycobacterium avium and 
Mycobacterium phlei, were induced by varying the type of substrate 
nitrogen. 

The test organisms were grown on three media which differ, as 
exclusively as possible, only in the type of substrate nitrogen. On 
medium “A” ammonium citrate was the sole source of nitrogen. 
The substrate nitrogen for medium “B” consisted of bacteriological 
peptone, and for medium “C” it consisted of “vitamin free,” acid 
hydrolyzed casein. After three weeks incubation at 37°C the organ- 
isms were harvested by ordinary filtration, washed with distilled 
water, lyophilized to dryness, and extracted with ether. 

Nitrogen determinations were performed on the dried, defatted 
organisms, and they were assayed microbiologically for fifteen 
amino acids. To procure a more accurate estimate of what would 
constitute a ‘significant difference” in the analytical values ob- 
tained for any amino acid, in each instance duplicate samples 
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were weighed, hydrolyzed, and analyzed concurrently throughout 
every amino acid determination. 

The significant quantitative changes observed in the amino acid 
and protein content of the two organisms most probably reflect im- 
portant modifications in the amount, character and distribution 
of the enzymes involved in the nitrogen metabolism of the two or- 


ganisms. 


A STUDY OF THE BRUCELLA GROWTH-INHIBITING 
FACTOR IN BOVINE SERUM AND COLOSTRUM 


(Publication No. 1759)* 


Marvis Anne Richardson, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


The sulfadiazine-antibody-complement method of Huddleson was 
used to study the in vitro growth-inhibiting action of normal bovine 
serum, serum fractions, and colostrum against Brucella abortus. 
An investigation of the biological agents of the test revealed that 
they constituted potential sources of error in the determination of 
the relatively low growth-inhibiting activity of normal bovine se- 
rum and in comparative studies. Different, but closely related, 
growth phases of Br. abortus influenced the results of the normal 
antibody titrations. This could be avoided by placing proper em- 
phasis on the cultural phase of the organism used in the test. In ad- 
dition, normal rabbit serum exhibited a slight but variable additive 
effect on the growth-inhibiting action of normal bovine serum al- 
though it was not able to inhibit growth in the concentration at which 
it was used as a reagent. However, comparative results were ob- 
tained from tests conducted with the same rabbit serum. 

Normal rabbit serum, in the presence of sodium sulfadiazine 
and added complement, was capable of inhibiting the growth of 10° 
Br. abortus for 72 hours when in an average dilution of 1:80. The 
growth-inhibiting factor resembled other natural complement-fixing 
antibodies in being thermolabile at 56° C., as compared with the 
specific antibody which was stable at this temperature. Both stor- 
age at 4° C. and filtration reduced the growth-inhibiting action of 
normal bovine serum. 

A brucella growth-inhibiting factor was demonstrated in the se- 
rum of newborn calves before the ingestion of colostrum. Serum 
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taken from calves 48 hours after the ingestion of colostrum inhib- 
ited growth in higher dilutions than serum taken from calves at 
birth, but the activity did not exceed that of the adult animal. 
Colostral whey was found to possess two growth-inhibiting fac- 
tors, one which did not require complement and a second dependent 
on the presence of complement to inhibit growth of Br. abortus in 
the presence of sodium sulfadiazine. The effect of heat, storage, 
and filtration on the colostral growth-inhibiting activity was less 
than on the corresponding serum factor. 

Fractions of serum from one brucella-infected cow and five 
normal cows were separated by precipitation with different concen- 
trations of sodium sulfate and examined with respect to growth-in- 
hibiting activity and to components defined by electrophoretic mo- 
bility. The growth-inhibiting factor of the specific antiserum was 
insoluble in 15 per cent sodium sulfate; the major part of the factor 
in three of the five normal serums was soluble in 15 per cent but 
insoluble in 20 per cent sodium sulfate. A correlation was noted 
between the gamma-globulin content and the growth-inhibiting activ- 
ity of fractions from specific antiserum. No correlation existed 
between the gamma-globulin content and the activity of fractions 
from normal serum. 

In the presence of sodium sulfadiazine fresh, normal bovine 
serum and colostrum were able to inhibit prozone growth in serum 
from a brucella-infected cow. The identity of this factor with the 
growth-inhibiting factor was examined. 
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ARTHUR AND LEWIS TAPPAN: A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS 
AND REFORM MOVEMENTS IN NEW YORK CITY 


(Publication No. 1829)* 


Phyllis Mary Bannan, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study of Arthur and Lewis Tappan emphasizes their ac” 
tivities in religious and reform movements. Divided into three 
sections, it covers their lives in the years before 1830, from 
1830 to 1840, and from 1840 to 1865. 
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The introductory chapter of section I describes briefly the Tap- 
pans’ childhood in Northampton, Massachusetts, their early careers 
in Boston, the dry goods store of Arthur Tappan and Company in 
New York, the years of prosperity which both brothers enjoyed, and 
the attitude they adopted toward their wealth, resulting in extensive 
donations to organized religion and reforms. Arthur Tappan’s early 
benevolence, recorded in Chapter II, went chiefly to religious groups: 
local societies working in New York; national organizations which 
concentrated their work in the West or abroad; theological semi- 
naries, and societies to aid theological students. 

The three chapters in section II — from 1830 to 1840 — cover 
the most active decade in the lives of the Tappans. Chapter III de- 

scribes the free church movement in New York City — its growth, 
revivalistic methods, and leaders — and the manual labor schools 
encouraged and supported by the leaders of the free churches who 
were followers of Charles G. Finney. The role of the Tappans em- 
braces Arthur’s financial support of the churches, Lane Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Oberlin College, and Lewis’s influence in various 
free churches and his agitation in the New York Evangelist for re- 
vivalism, free churches and the manual labor s' system. Miscellan- 
eous reform interests of the Tappans are described in Chapter IV: 
the General Union for Promoting the Observance of the Christian 
Sabbath; the unsuccessful reform newspaper, the Journal of Com- 
merce; Arthur Tappan’s Magdalen Society, formed to support work 
among prostitutes; the temperance movement; aid to the free Ne- 
ero, through support of the Phoenix Society (a Negro society for 
self-improvement), Arthur Tappan’s attempt to start a Negro school 
in New Haven, and brief support of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. Chapter V describes the antislavery movement of the thir- 
ties. It includes the founding of the New York City and national so- 
cieties, the significance of the Tappans as members of the executive 
committee of the American Antislavery Society, and their part in 
the break between New York leaders and Garrison which divided an- 
tislavery men in 1840. 

The first chapter of section III, an introduction to the years 
1840-1865, discusses the Tappan’s business interests, the bankruptcy 
of Arthur Tappan after 1837 and the success of Lewis Tappan’s mer- 
cantile Agency, and Lewis’s reform interests excluding abolitionism. 
Chapters VII, VIII and [IX return to various phases of the Tappans’ 
antislavery work. The first of these, the American and Foreign 
Antislavery Society, formed in 1840 by anti-Garrison abolitionists, 
was kept alive for more than a decade by the persistent efforts of 
Lewis Tappan. While doing this, Lewis maintained contact with the 
British antislavery society, corresponding extensively on matters 
of mutualinterest. Chapter VIII describes the rise of an antislavery 
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political party, the reluctance with which the Tappans — Lewis 
particularly — joined it, and the Tappans’ uncompromising attitude 
which later prevented them joining the Free Soil party in 1848 and 
the Republican in 1854. Chapter IX deals with the union of abolition 
sentiment with religious activity in the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, Lewis Tappan’s part in its organization and his leadership 
during the fifties and sixties. | 

Chapter X, assessing the Tappans as religious reformers, con- 
cludes that they gave money and time unsparingly, were sincere in 
motive, but often misguided in method and solution. Their contri- 
bution lay in raising issues not in resolving them. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JUSTIN WINSOR 
(Publication No. 1834)* 


Joseph Alfred Borome, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Justin Winsor was born in Boston, January 2, 1831, the son of 
Ann Thomas (Howland) Winsor and Nathaniel Winsor, a merchant. 
When ten he was sent to a boarding school in Sandwich, and in 1845 
was enrolled at the Boston Latin School. Always fond of books and 
reading, he gave only half-hearted attention to his courses (all pre- 
scribed), preferring such self-elected studies as writing a history 
of Duxbury, Massachusetts, the birthplace of his parents and their 
descendants for several generations. In the fall of 1849, while this 
work was passing through the press, he matriculated at Harvard 
College. There he grew daily more impatient with the recitation 
method, compulsory chapel attendance, and lack of freedom of 
choice in subjects, and so absented himself from prayers and ig- 
nored examinations that the Faculty in 1852 suspended him for a 
semester. Overjoyed he prevailed upon his father to allow him to 
study abroad. During 1852-1854 he resided in Paris and Heidelberg, 
and while attending the latter university determined to become a 
man of letters. Upon his return he embarked upon his chosen ca- 
reer and for fourteen years published verse and literary criticism. 

In 1867 he became a trustee of the Boston Public Library, and 
when the Superintendent died in 1868 was named his successor. In 
1877, following a collision with city authorities over salary, he 
resigned to accept the librarianship of Harvard. Under his 
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administration both libraries soared to unparalleled eminence, 
quantitatively and qualitatively. The Boston library came to exert 
a powerful influence upon the American public library movement 
and the growth of the professional spirit. That it might meet its 
obligations as an adjunct to the public education system he fashioned 
various bibliographies and catalogs. The establishment of branch 
libraries was but one of many innovations of his years in office. 
Until his coming to Harvard the library had been governed by the 
watchword of hoarding. He struck out for liberal reforms, institut- 
ing such measures as stack access for students. Under his hand 
the library became the pivot agency for promoting the elective system 
and the entire educational and research functions of the university. 

hs The centennial anniversaries of 1875-1876 gave impetus to the 
interest in American history evinced in his Duxbury work and he 
compiled lists of American historical literature for the Public Li- 
brary Bulletin. At Harvard he was further stimulated by the unri- 
valed collection of Americana. In 1879 he published a bibliograph- 
ical guide to the source materials of the Revolutionary period. In 
1880 he undertook to edit on a cooperative plan, The Memorial His- 
tory of Boston, and that year projected the monumental Narrative 
and Critical History of America. To these he contributed papers 
from his own pen and ¢ copious bibliographical notes containing in- 
formation accumulated through years of research. In 1891 he 
brought out a study of Columbus and thereafter a series of volumes 
on the exploration and settlement of the Mississippi Basin. His 
broad interests included Shakespearian bibliography and the cartog- 
raphy of America, and the federal government leaned upon his 
knowledge of the latter in the Bering Sea and the Venezuelan bound- 
ary disputes. He was a founder and president of both the American 
Library Association and the American Historical Association, Cor- 
responding Secretary and Vice-President of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, and a member of more than fifty learned societies 
in America and Europe. 

In 1855 he wed Caroline Tufts Barker of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, two years his senior; in 1860 their daughter Constance 
was born. Her sudden death in 1895 (after five years of marriage) 
was a blow from which Winsor never fully recovered. He died at 
' his home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, October 22, 1897, after an 
operation failed to relieve complications brought on by a cold. 
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CHARLEMAGNE TOWER AN AMERICAN SUCCESS STORY 
(Publication No. 1835)* 


Leonard Hal Bridges, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Charlemagne Tower (April 18, 1809 —July 24, 1889) lawyer, 
financier, and developer of the Vermilion iron range in Minnesota, 
was born in Paris Township, Oneida County, New York, the son of 
Reuben Tower and Deborah Taylor (Pearce) Tower, and the de- 
scendant of John Tower, who in 1637 emigrated from Hingham, Eng- 
land, to Hingham, Massachusetts. He was educatedin public school, 
in private academies at Oxford, Clinton, and Utica, New York, and 
at Harvard College. After graduating from college in 1830 he read 
law,’and in October 1836 was admitted to the New York bar. 

Meanwhile he had been operating at Waterville, New York, a 


distillery and gristmill belonging to the Tower family. The failure 


of these concerns in 1842 plunged him into bankruptcy and forced 
him into an active law career. As the legal agent of Alfred Munson 
of Utica he went to Pennsylvania in 1846 to establish Munson’s claim 
to anthracite lands in Schuylkill County. 

At Orwigsburg, Schuylkill County, on June 14, 1847, he married 


Amelia Malvina Bartle, daughter of Lambert B. Bartle and Sarah 


(Herring) Bartle. Malvina Tower bore him one son and six daugh- 
ters. He made his home in Orwigsburg from 1848 to 1851, then 
moved to Pottsville, the county seat of Schuylkill County, and lived 
there until 1875, when he moved to Philadelphia. From 1853 to1856 
he was district attorney of Schuylkill County. 

When the Civil War began he recruited a company of infantry- 
men, Company H of the Sixth Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
and commanded it as captain during a three-months term of service, 
April 22 to July 26, 1861. On April 18, 1863, he accepted the com- 
mission of provost marshal of the Tenth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania and held it until May 1, 1864, completing two drafts 
despite armed resistance in the colliery towns of his district. 

In 1871 he sold the Munson coal lands, which he had welded into 
an estate of eleven thousand acres, to the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad. Under his original agreement with Alfred Munson he re- 
ceived one half of the sales price of three million dollars. Invest- 
ing a portion of this newly-acquired wealth in the Northern Pacific, 
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he became a director of the railroad company on April 23, 1873, and 
held the post six years. After the failure of Jay Cooke and Company 
he assisted Frederick Billings and Charles B. Wright in the reor- 
ganization and rehabilitation of the road. 

His development of the Vermilion iron range was carried out 
in partnership first with Alfred Munson’s son, Samuel Munson, and 
then with Edward Breitung of Negaunee, Michigan. His active as- 
sistants were George C. Stone of Duluth and his son, Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr. In 1875, at Stone’s suggestion, he sent a geologist into 
the Mesabi district. When the geologist condemned the region as 
worthless he turned, in 1880, to the Vermilion. Acquiring title to 

~iron lands at Vermilion Lake by means of wholesale pre-emptions, 

he organized the Minnesota Iron Company, opened the Soudan mine, 
and built the 97-mile Duluth and Iron Range Railroad to haul out his 
ore. On July 31, 1884, he sent to market the first trainload of iron 
ore ever shipped from a Minnesota mine. After staving off financial 
disaster in the depression of 1884 he sold out for six million dollars 
in 1887 to a syndicate organized by H. H. Porter of Chicago. His _ 
success on the Vermilion Range stimulated the exploration that led 
to the opening of the Mesabi in 1892. 

He died in his eighty-first year at his summer home in Wat- 


erville. 





BOTANY 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE MORPHOLOGICAL AND 
CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RACES 1 AND 2 OF 
FUSARIUM OXYSPORUM F. LYCOPERSICI (SACC.) 
SNYDER AND HANSEN, AND RESPONSES OF TOMATO 

VARIETIES TO THEM 


(Publication No. 1781)* 


Arthur Marion Finley, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 











A brief history of the development of tomato varieties resistant | 
to Fusarium oxysporum f. lycopersici (Sacc.) Snyder and Hansen and | 
the subsequent discovery of physiological specialization was given. : 
Physiologic races were defined as strains of F. oxysporum f. lyco- 

: 














persici which exhibited specificity in their pathogenicity to tomato 
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varieties. According to previously established definitions, isolates 
non-pathogenic to plants possessing the Lycopersicon pimpinellifo- 
lium factor for resistance and pathogenic to plants which lack this 
factor were Classified as race 1, those pathogenic to plants which 
possess the Lycopersicon pimpinellifolium factor for resistance 
were Classified as race 2. Data was presented to illustrate the 
difference in pathogenicity between the two races. 
Representative isolates of each race were cultured on eight 
solid media to determine differences in growth habit, pigmentation, 
and microconidial lengths. The isolates were selected on the basis 
of pathogenicity and cultural stability. The growth habit of the iso- 
lates was found to vary distinctly on the different culture media. 
On those media where a difference between the races could be de- 
tected, race 1 always developed a more abundant aerial mycelial 
mat than did race 2. This difference was quite marked on two of 
the culture media. The quantities and colors of the pigments pro- 
duced by the isolates on the different media were quite variable; 
however, a distinct difference between the races could be detected 
on one medium. No differences could be detected between the races 
when grown on tomato infusion agar prepared from dried ground 
leaves of the differential hosts. Microconidial lengths were ana- 
lyzed by the analysis of variance technique and the races were found 
to vary significantly. The race 1 isolates consistently produced 
shorter microconidia than did race 2. The culture media did not 
have a significant influence on the microconidial lengths. Race l 
isolates had a significantly higher growth rate on corn meal agar 
and produced significantly greater total growth in liquid medium 
than did race 2 isolates. Although differences in growth habit, pig- 
mentation, and microconidial lengths were found, it was concluded 
that pathogenicity is the only practicable means of identifying the 
races. 

A histological study was made to compare the responses of a 
susceptible and a resistant variety of tomato to races 1 and 2. It 
was found that neither race could penetrate intact living cells but 
could invade the hosts only through vascular wounds. Resistance 
to race 1 appeared to be mechanical in nature. It was the result of 
the formation of plugs in the xylem vessels adjacent to wounded sur- 
faces. There was no evidence of such plug formation in “resistant” 
plants when attacked by race 2. The vascular plugs did not form 
when the plants were wounded but not inoculated. “Susceptible” 
plants (those which do not possess the Lycopersicon pimpinellifol- 
ium factor for resistance) were readily invaded by both race 1 and 


race 2. 
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THE VEGETATION OF THE MESA DE MAYA REGION OF 
COLORADO, NEW MEXICO, AND OKLAHOMA 


(Publication No. 1709)* — 


Claude Marvin Rogers, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The Mesa de Maya is a tableland capped by a layer of basalt 
believed to have been extruded in Pliocene time. It is about forty- 
five miles long and varies from one to six miles in width. It is lo- 

~ cated about fifty miles east of the Rocky Mountains and extends from 
southeastern Colorado through northeastern New Mexico into the 
western end of the panhandle of Oklahoma. In addition to the Mesa 
de Maya there are several smaller mesas in the vicinity, some of 
which are of separate origin and some of which have been dissected 
from the larger Mesa after the time of the flow of lava. The Mesa 
de Maya rises from 500 to 1800 feet above the surrounding plains 
and its elevation ranges from slightly less than 5000 feet at the 
eastern end to about 6800 feet at the western end. The annual rain- 
fall is between fifteen and twenty inches. 

The vegetation of the region is classified into 1) the prairie 
community, which is found on the more level areas around and on 
top of the mesas, with the dominant species being Bouteloua gracilis 
and B. hirsuta; 2) the foothill community, which is found along the | 
canyon and mesa sides, with the dominant species being Juniperus 
monosperma, Pinus edulis, and Quercus undulata; 3) the mountain 
community, found in the deeper canyons and on some of the hills 
near the western end of the Mesa de Maya, with the dominant spe- 
cies being Pinus ponderosa var. scopulorum; 4) the riparian com- 
munity, including plants found in seepage areas on the mesa sides 
as well as the plants found along the streams, with Populus del- 
toides, Salix exigua, and S. amygdaloides being the dominants, and 
5) an alkali flat, located near the Cimarron River, with Distichlis 


spicata var. stricta being the dominant species. 


The climate, the immaturity of many of the soils, and the topo- 
graphy appear to be the major factors in determining the distribu- 
tion of the present vegetation. The prairie community represents 
the climactic vegetational type under the present climatic conditions. 

Included in the discussion also is a list of all of the species 
collected during the course of the study in which the relative 
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abundance of each in the prairie, foothill, mountain, and riparian 
communities is indicated. 

With regard to their phytogeographical affinities the plants are 
classified into 1) the plants of the plains, 2) the plants of the Rocky 
Mountains, 3) the plants of the arid southwest, 4) the cosmopolitan 
species, and 5) the endemic or local species. Endemics in the re- 
gion are Sarcostemma lobata, Swertia coloradensis, and Pericome 
glandulosa. In addition there are several species which extend into 
the surrounding areas but the nucleus of their geographic distribu- 
tion may be conceived of asthe Mesa de Maya. Certain of these, as 
wellas a number of species with disjunct distributions appear to be 
relict species which are related to the flora of the arid southwest. 

The Mesa de Maya region was chosen for vegetational study be- 
cause of its critical location at the meeting point of the flora of the 
plains with that of the Rocky Mountains, because little collecting had 
been done in this area, and because no previous study of the vegeta- 
tion had ever been made. The present study has been an attempt to 
describe the vegetation in the region and to point out its relation- 
ship with the vegetation of other regions. 














AN INVESTIGATION OF THE REQUIREMENTS OF SOME 
HYMENOMYCETES FOR SPECIFIC ESSENTIAL METABOLITES 


(Publication No. 1727)* 


Hasan M. Yusef, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Forty-one species or strains of Polyporus or Fomes were se- 
lected because they grew poorly on a basal medium of mineral salts, 
asparagine, dextrose and purified agar as compared to their growth 
on a malt extract agar. Each fungus was investigated experiment- 
ally to determine why the malt medium was superior to the syn- 
thetic medium. Two possibilities were kept in mind: 1) That the 
malt medium might contain something beneficial for the growth of 
the fungus concerned which was not present in the synthetic medium. 
2) That the synthetic medium might contain something detrimental 
which was not present in the natural medium. 

Growth of the fungi on the basal synthetic medium was com- 
pared to that on the same medium supplemented by various combi- 
nations of vitamins, casein hydrolysate, purine and pyrimidine 
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bases, sodium oleate and fractions of malt extract. In some in- 
stances the dextrose concentration was varied and asparagine re- 
placed by other sources of nitrogen. 

Each of the forty-one species or strains was found to be heter- 
otrophic for thiamine. The thiamine requirement of each of the 
forty-one strains tested could be satisfied by the pyrimidine com- 
ponent of thiamine or by both components, namely pyrimidine and 
thiazole. None of the fungi required the intact thiamine molecule. 

The fungi in the first group were able to make the thiazole but 
not the pyrimidine portion of the thiamine molecule. Those in the 
second group evidenced a partial or complete deficiency for thia- 
zole. The fungi were classified into six groups according to the 
degree of their thiazole deficiency, ranging from complete defi- 
ciency to no deficiency. 

Thiazole, either in the intact thiamine molecule or as such, 
was found to interfere with the production of a special kind of fruc- 
tification formed by Polyporus distortus. 

Polyporus Texanus was found to suffer from a deficiency for 
pantothenic acid as well as for thiamine. Butyrolactone replaced 
the pantothenic acid but a larger amount than the molecular equiva- 
lent was necessary; P-alanine was almost ineffective alone or in 
combination with butyrolactone. 

Of the species investigated more than one-half grew substan- 
tially better on a 2 per cent malt extract medium than they did ona 
medium containing minerals, asparagine, dextrose, vitamins and 
casein hydrolysate. Twelve of these species were individually in- 
vestigated to define as far as possible the reason for the superiority 
of the malt extract medium. 

The beneficial effect of malt extract on the growth of Polyporus 
Texanus was largely accounted for by the presence in the malt ex- 
tract of thiamine, pantothenic acid and amino acids. The superior- 
ity of malt extract for the growth of Polyporus immitus as com- 
pared to the basal medium was because of the presence of thiamine, 
amino acids and adenine. For Polyporus tulipiferus and Polyporus 
vulpinus the beneficial effect of malt extract was largely the result 
of thiamine and amino acids in the natural product. 





























The growth of Fomes fraxinophilus, Fomes pini, Fomes roseus, 














Polyporus Berkeleyi, Polyporus borealis, Polyporus frondosus, 
Polyporus guttulatus and Polyporus Schweinitzii was improved by 
adding thiamine, casein hydrolysate or sodium oleate to the basal 


medium or by changing the dextrose concentration and reducing or 
omitting asparagine. The beneficial modification of the medium 
varied with the fungus and the best “synthetic” medium was not 
equal to 2 per cent malt extract. For these fungi unidentified 
erowth factors appeared to be present in the malt extract. 
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Some evidence was obtained that the unidentified factors in the 
malt extract might be of two types; one adsorbed on charcoal and 
active on some fungi, the other not adsorbed on charcoal and effec- 
tive for other fungi. 

The results of this investigation emphasize the individual char- 
acter, except for their common thiamine deficiency, of the growth 
requirements of these fungi. It appears probable that unidentified 
growth factors not included in the known B vitamins, purine and 
pyrimidine bases, the amino acids in casein hydrolysate and oleic 
acid are present in malt extract. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES AND CRITERIA FOR 
ESTIMATING AND EVALUATING INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 


(Publication No. 1824)* 


Adam Abruzzi, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Man-controlled operations from the ladies’ garment industry 
were selected for direct experimental study in this research pro- 
gram, since such operations provide a maximum opportunity for 
the expression of variability in productive rates, The viewpoint 
adopted in making these investigations is that the function of esti- 
mating productive rates must be separated from the function of 
setting rates of wage payment, which otherwise makes it almost 
impossible to verify the validity of the procedures used in estimat- 
ing productive rates. 

The current criteria for deciding when industrial operations 
can be considered to be standardized are descriptive and subjective 
in nature, leading to many different opinions on the nature and ex- 


tent of the standardization necessary. The procedures and criteria 


required are shown to be analogous to those developed by Shewhart 
for determining when product quality characteristics are statisti- 
cally stable. 7 

Although the distinction is not explicitly made in product quality 
work, at least two aspects of statistical stability can meaningfully 
be considered in examining productive rates, which are respectively 
defined as local statistical stability and grand statistical stability. 
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The development of procedures and criteria for determining whether 
local and grand stability exist and their application to the rates of 
productivity of key operations in the two plants considered in these 
investigations are described, as are supplementary formal statisti- 
cal tests demonstrating that serial relationships exist in productive 
rates, both when considered in local terms and in grand terms. It 
is also shown that establishing the existence of statistical stability 
is what is meant operationally by process standardization, and that 
the same procedures and criteria are directly useful for making 
precise estimates and predictions regarding productive rates; de- : 
termining whether the operations considered meet the economic | 
specifications of the plant; and other empirical purposes like de- 
Signing economic specifications (i.e. productive standards) for 
evaluating operations. 

Current procedures for developing “standard data” to predict 
the times required to perform new operations are demonstrated to 
be clearly inadequate, both at the macroscopic level defined by op- 
eration elements and at the microscopic level defined by more min- 
ute operation motions. The statistical requirements that must be 
satisfied for developing meaningful “standard data” are described 
and illustrated, particularly the multivariate test of the hypothesis 
of independence among elements and among motions and of the hy- 
pothesis that the elemental and motion structures are equal fordif- 
_ ferent operators and operations. On the basis of the test results 
obtained, “standard data” for predictive purposes can be considered 
to be a virtual impossibility for all operations whose method and 
pace are significantly affected by the worker. 

Experimental results with respect to measurement methods 
are then cited, showing first that the order of precision of the 
“snap-back” method of taking stop watch readings is the same as 
that of the “continuous” method, although it is less accurate, often 
leading to consistent overestimates and underestimates. From an- 
other series of experiments, it is concluded that little difference in 
accuracy and in precision exists between the stop watch and the 
marsto-chron measurement methods when they are used by compe- 
tent observers. | 

Instead of the subjective and non-operational procedures now in 
general use, the estimation of delay components requires procedures 
and criteriathat are qualitative analogues of those used todetermine 
whether productive rates are statistically stable. The application and 
empirical advantages of a qualitative sampling procedure anda control 
chart analytical procedure for making precise estimates of delay com- 
ponents aredescribed and illustrated, as are formal statistical proce- 
dures for obtaining supplementary estimates of the contribution of 
differences among days, periods, etc., to overall delay percentages, 
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LABOR RELATIONS IN CHILE 
(Publication No. 1826)* 


Robert J. Alexander, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study treats three basic questions: the way in which the 
rural peon is transformed into the modern urban industrial worker; 
the effectiveness of Chilean social and labor legislation; and the 
degree to which the Chilean workers and employers have worked 
out satisfactory methods of getting along with one another. 

Chile until recently depended almost completely on agriculture 
and mining, and has been peculiarly subject to the perils of a mono- 
product economy. AS a result of the two wars and the Great De- 
pression, Chile has been converted to the necessity of a more di- 
versified economy, and has been intent upon building up new urban 
industries. This trend has been intensified since the establishment 
of the Chilean Development Corporation in 1939. 

The Chileans are one of the best-integrated peoples in Latin 
America, though being an Indian-European mixture. However, cul- 
tural and social changes facing workers moving from countryside 
to city, factory, or mine are very great and this problem is one of 
the features of labor relations in Chile. The industrial and mining 
workers are strongly unionized, and for the most part their leader- 
ship is capable, intelligent and earnest. The principal weakness of 
the group is the excessively political nature of the leadership. Most 
employers studied have a paternalistic attitude towards their work- 
ers, regarding them as more or less precocious children. A com- 
paratively large number of entrepreneurial and managerial person- 
nel are of foreign extraction. 

The legal structure of labor relations is particularly important 
in Chile. The unions are minutely regulated by law and various or- 
gans of the State deal with labor relations, the most important being 
the Directorate General of Labor, to enforce labor legislation; the 
Labor Courts, before whom individual violations of labor laws are 
brought; and the Conciliation and Arbi-Tration Juntas who intervene 
in collective bargaining. 

The trade unions include most workers in manufacturing and 
mining industries. Most of them are organized under the Labor 
Code except for certain unions under anarchist influence; and 
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unions among agricultural workers and government employees who 
are forbidden to organize under the Code, but who have trade union 
groups outside the Code. 

The unions are characterized by government control over their 
finances, elections, strike votes, etc.; and by an excess of partisan 
political spirit in their ranks, and particularly in the federations 
and confederations of unions. This latter is both helpful and harm- 
ful, being useful when the national administration and the leaders 
of the unions are of the same political grouping; being a disinte- 
grating force when it leads to splits in the labor organizations on 
political issues. 

The employers organizations are for the most part organized 
outside the Labor Code. However, in a few special cases, employ- 
ers organize into groups recognized by the Labor Code. There is 
a hierarchy of employers groups in the country, including manufac- 
turing, commerce and transportation. 

Labor and employers organizations engage in collective bar- 
gaining in conformity with the Labor Code, which provides for com- 
pulsory government conciliation and voluntary arbitration. The 
conciliation is through the Juntas de Conciliacion which exist in 
most populous centers, which are tri-partite and before which both 
sides must appear three times before a strike or lockout can be 
legal. 

When ordinary collective bargaining breaks down strikes can 
be resorted to legally, except in certain industries and in public 
service. In recent years a large proportion of the strikes have been 
illegal. In many cases it is necessary for some official who is not 
provided for in the legal framework to interfere, such as a Minister 
or the President himself. 

Collective agreements in Chile tend to be short when compared 
with similar documents in the U.S., and deal mainly with wages and 
related issues. Labor relations deal with a large number of sub- 
jects, however, though certain things are notably missing from la- 
bor-management discussions, such as the problems of tardiness and 
seniority. Among the items of foremost importance in relations be- 
tween workers and employers are housing, employers’ loans to 
workers, aid by employers for education of their workers and their 
workers’ children, care by employers for the health of the workers. 

In summation, the conclusions are that the forging of a new in- 
dustrial workingclass calls for the combined efforts of the State, 
employers and labor leaders; that social and labor legislation is 
fairly well enforced, though there is much variation in this; and fi- 
nally that workers and employers are learning to get along with one 
another and are slowly developing the techniques of collective 


bargaining. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING THE DEMAND FOR CONSUMER 
INSTALMENT SALES CREDIT 


(Publication No. 1721)* 


Avram Leib Kisselgoff, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The purpose of this study is to identify and define the principal 
factors affecting the volume of consumer instalment sales credit 
granted and to measure the extent of the influence exerted by spe- 
cific factors separately or in combination. 

In deriving an explanation of changes in the volume of instal- 
ment sales credit both the classical “single equation” approach of 
the multiple correlation theory and the more modern “equation- 
system” approach in which the instalment sales credit function is 
considered both as a separate relationship and as part of a more 
complete economic system are used. The period covered is from 
1929 to 1941. 

Part I of the investigation is devoted to a qualitative analysis 
of relationships between instalment sales credit granted and the 
most important factors that might be expected to influence this type 
of credit. The factors considered are: consumer income, liquid 
assets, prices of durable goods, the stock of durable consumer 
goods, population, credit terms, cash loans and consumer tastes 
and habits. 

In Part II several hypotheses concerning the way in which in- 
stalment sales credit is influenced by various factors are submitted 
to statistical analysis. The limited number of observations avail- 
able and the unavailability of information on certain relevant factors 
make possible only a very modest use of the equation-system ap- 
proach, reducing the number of relations to a bare minimum and 
necessitating the use of aggregative data. But since the use of ag- 
gregative data results in the loss of certain valuable information, 
the volume of consumer sales credit was divided into two parts — 
automobile credit and so-called “diversified” credit — and analyzed 
separately by single equationtechniques. It has been possible by these 
separate treatments to make the study more realistic through the anal- 
ysis of specific variables in relation to particular types of credit. 

Part III is a summary of findings. The following important in- 
ferences appear to be valid. First, total current real income was 
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found to be the factor of greatest importance in the explanation of 
demand for instalment sales credit: the estimated coefficients of 
the variable in all formulations suggest that annual changes in real 
current income were associated with more-than-proportionate 
changes in demand for instalment sales credit. 

Second, the real income of the preceding year was also found 
to be a significant factor in the explanation of demand for instalment 
sales credit. However, the sensitivity of instalment sales credit 
demand to changes in this variable is relatively low. The signifi- 
cance of this finding is that it suggests only a relatively short lag 
between income and instalment sales credit demand. 

Third, the analysis suggests that the size of the monthly in- 
stalment payment plays a considerable part in the determination of 
instalment sales credit demand. However, when the relative prices 
of consumer durable goods and the length of instalment sales credit 
contracts are considered as separate variables, instead of being 
combined as an indication of the size of the monthly instalment pay- 
ment, they both exert significant influence on instalment sales credit 
demand. 

Finally, it appears that some forces that have been operating 
steadily over time have exerted a depressing effect on instalment 
sales credit demand, especially that used for automobiles, Prob- 
ably, the most important of these have been the accumulation of liq- 
uid assets by consumers, the increasing use of durable consumer 
goods for “trade-in” purposes, and the increasing tendency of con- 
sumers to purchase durables through direct cash borrowings. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF SPRAYS 
(Publication No. 1718)* 


Jesse Louis York, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 
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An analytical technique for sprays is proposed using optical 
sampling and thus avoiding the inherent error of physical sampling. 
Photographs at a magnification of ten are taken at selected points 
in a spray, using a camera and lens with a shallow depth of focus 
and receiving illumination from a flashtube with an effective flash 
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duration of eight microseconds. Counting and measuring the drop 
images in focus provides the original data. Size-distribution curves, 
surface areas, masses, average diameters, specific surfaces, mass 
concentrations, velocities, and spray angles can be calculated for 
each point in the spray, and for the entire spray with judicious se- 
lection of the sampling points. 

The computed values of the above characteristics are presented 
for the spray formed by a high-velocity annular air jet surrounding 
and flowing parallel to a low-velocity water jet. As the air-water 
mass flow ratio is increased, the surface area per representative 
100 drops, mass per 100 drops, average drop diameter, variation 
in mass concentration across the spray, and variation in drop di- 
ameter across the spray all decrease; and the specific surface and 
spray angle increase. Quantitative information is included for all 
these characteristics. 


CHEMISTRY 


ACYLATION OF 5-HALOGENACENAPHTHENES BY THE 
FRIEDEL-CRAFTS METHOD 


(Publication No. 1774)* 


Robert Munro Brooker, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The acetylation of 5-bromoacenaphtnene (1)1 using acetyl 
chloride and aluminum chloride in nitrobenzene solution yielded 3- 
acetyl-6-bromoacenaphthene (II) and 3-acetyl-5-bromoacenaphthene 
(III). The first qualitative proof that the acetyl groups were in the 
3-position was obtained by comparison of the ultraviolet absorption 
spectra of II and III with those of 3-acetylacenaphthene and 5-acety- 
lacenaphthene. The position of the acetyl group in II was established 
as follows: 3-Nitroacenaphthene (IV) was brominated in acetic acid 
to obtain 3-nitro-6-bromoacenaphthene (V). This nitro compound 
was reduced to the amine and acetylated to obtain 3-acetylamino-6- 
bromoacenaphthene (VI) which was identical with the amide obtained 
by means of sodium azide from II. The position of the acetyl group 
in III was also established by nitration of I in acetic anhydride to 





* Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 73 pages, $1.00. 
Enlargements 6” x 8”, 10¢ per page. Library of Congress 


Card Number Mic A 50-291. 
1.The numbering system of the acenaphthene nucleus is that used 
in Chemical Abstracts at the present time. 
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obtain 3-nitro-5-bromoacenaphthene (VII). This nitro compound 
was reduced to the amine and acetylated to obtain 3-acetylamino-5- 
bromoacenaphthene (VIII) which was identical with the amide ob- 
tained from III by means of the Schmidt reaction. 

Benzoylation of I by the Friedel-Crafts procedure gave 3-ben- 
zoyl-6-bromoacenaphthene (IX) and 3-benzoyl-5-bromoacenaphthene 
(X). Comparison of the ultraviolet absorption spectra of these two 
compounds with the spectra of 3- and 5-benzoylacenaphthene indi- 
cated that both benzoyl groups were in the 3-position. Hydrolysis 
of VI and benzoylation of the 3-amino-6-bromoacenaphthene gave 3- 
benzoylamino-6-bromoacenaphthene, the compound obtained by the 
Schmidt reaction with IX. 3-Benzoylamino-5-bromoacenaphthene 
was obtained in the same way from VIII and X. 

Acetylation of 5-chloroacenaphthene (XI) gave the 3-acetyl-6- 
chloroacenaphthene (XII) and 3-acetyl-5-chloroacenaphthene (XIII). 
Benzoylation of XI gave 3-benzoyl-6-chloroacenaphthene (XIV) and 
3-benzoyl-5-chloroacenaphthene (XV). The position of the ketone 
groups were established by comparison with the ultraviolet absorp- 
tion spectra of the 3- and 5-acetylacenaphthenes and the 3- and 5- 
benzoylacenaphthenes, and by analogy with the reactions of I. 

Oxidation of the four acetyl-haloacenaphthenes by means of 
“High Test Hypochlorite” gave the corresponding acids. Ultraviolet 
absorption spectra of these acids were compared with the spectra 
of the 3- and 5-acenaphthoic acids and furnished further evidence 
that the acetyl and benzoyl groups were in the 3-position. 
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CHEMISTRY 


I. THE ATTEMPTED PREPARATION OF PYRIDINE KETONES 
BY THE FRIEDEL-CRAFTS REACTION 
Il. THE APPLICATION OF THE MEERWEIN REDUCTION AND 
THE LEUCKART REACTION TO SOME 
1-ACYL-1-C YCLOHEXENES 


(Publication No. 1785)* 


Owen Robert Irwin, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


I. The Attempted Preparation of Pyridine Ketones by the 
Friedel-Crafts Reaction 


A number of substituted pyridines have been prepared. These 
compounds have been reacted with acyl halides, and with tetrachlo- 
rophthalic anhydride in the presence of aluminum chloride under a 
variety of conditions, using nitrobenzene and 1,1,2,2-tetrachloro- 
ethane as solvents. 2-Hydroxypyridine was the only substituted py- 
ridine which reacted with acetyl chloride or propionyl chloride in 
nitrobenzene solution, and only a trace of unidentifiable product was 
obtained. A Fries rearrangement was carried out with 3-acetoxy- 
pyridine, but no acetohydroxypyridine was obtained. 


II. The Application of the Meerwein Reduction and the Leuckart 
Reaction to some 1-Acy-1-Cyclohexenes 


Meerwein Reductions 





A number of exocyclic l-acyl and l-aroyl-1l-cyclohexenes have 
been prepared by the reaction of cyclohexene with a series of acid 
halides in the presence of aluminum chloride. One endocyclic ke- 
tone, 2-benzalcyclohexanone, was prepared by the condensation of 
benzaldehyde and cyclohexanone, in the presence of dilute alkali. 
These ketones have been reduced to the corresponding carbinols by 
the Meerwein procedure. The two carbinols resulting from the 
Meerwein reduction of 1-benzoyl-1-cyclohexene and 2-benzalcyclo- 
hexanone are allylic isomers. The ultraviolet spectra of these iso- 
mers were determined. 

Phorone, when reacted with aluminum isopropoxide, yielded a 
mixture of the expected carbinol plus a triene formed by dehydra- 
tion of this product. 

Attempts to convert the alkyl-1-cyclohexenylcarbinols to the 





* Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 126 pages, $1.58. 
Enlargements 6” x 8”, 10¢ per page. Library of Congress 
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corresponding bromides lead to diene formation by dehydrohalo- 
genation. 


Leuckart Reactions 

The cyclohexenyl ketones have been reacted with formamide to 
yield mixtures of amines. Benzalacetophenone and dibenzalacetone 
reacted with formamide to give benzylamine, while benzalacetone 
and formamide yielded 2-amino-4-phenylbutane. 





Grignard Reactions 

3-Bromo-1-cyclohexene, when reacted with magnesium accord- 
ing to a procedure which gave a satisfactory yield of allylmagnesium 
bromide gave mainly coupling product plus a small amount of the 
Grignard compound. 





PART I. THE THERMODYNAMIC FUNCTIONS FOR THE 
FORMATION OF SOME MOLECULAR COMPOUNDS 
IN SOLUTION 
PART Il. THE IONIZATION CONSTANTS OF SOME PARA- 
SUBSTITUTED P’-DIMETHYLAMIHOAFOBENZENES 


(Publication No. 1758)* 


Russell Wayne Maatman, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


Part I. The Thermodynamic Functions for the Formation of 
Some Molecular Compounds in Solution 


To determine the amount of molecular compound formed in so- 
lution the color produced with compound formation is measured 
spectrophotometrically. By a method of analysis developed here, 
these measurements made at various temperatures make it possible 
to determine equilibrium constants for the formation of molecular 
compounds, as well as the free energies, entropies, and heats of 
formation. These were determined for several aromatic hydrocar- 
bon-tetranitromothane molecular compounds in carbon tetrachloride 
and for the naphthalene-picric acid molecular compound in carbon 
tetrachloride and in ethylene dichloride. It was found that the 
greater the aromaticity of the hydrocarbon, the greater the stability 
of the molecular compound formed. It was also found that tetranit- 
romethane forms less stable molecular compounds than do nitro 
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substances like s-trinitrobenzene or picric acid. That there is a 
1:1 ratio between the components of these molecular compounds is 
shown by equilibrium constant measurements and the method of 
continuous variations. 

The significance of various physical measurements made here 
and by others on the nature of the interaction is diScussed, and a 
possible solution to that problem is suggested. Part of this solution 
rests upon proof that the interaction is one in which there is a true 
equilibrium; this proof is offered here. 


Part II. The Ionization Constants of Some Para-substituted 
p -Dimethylamihoafobenzenes 


The spectra of nine azo dyes of the type YArN NArN(CH3)2, 
where Y is NO,, SeCN, SCN, Cl, I, H, CH;, C(CH3), or CCH; in the 
p’ position, were measured in solutions of acidity varying from neu- 
trality to 96 per cent sulfuric acid. These dyes are weak bases 
which take on one proton in dilute acid solutions and a second proton 
in strong acid solutions. There is a marked color change with the 
addition of each proton, and these colors are used to determine the 
concentrations of the various species. Ionization constants are then 
determined by a modification of the well-known Henderson-Hassel- 
bach equation. 

The nature of Y affects the ionization constants in that the eas- 
ier itis for Y to receive electrons, the more difficult it is for either 
the first or the second proton to add tothe dye molecule. This phe- 
nomenon is discussed in terms of various resonance contributions 
to the structure of the dye molecule and of the first ion, and it is 
concluded that the first proton adds to the azo nitrogen closest to Y, 
and that the second proton adds to the amino nitrogen. The electron 
accepting ability of Y is discussed and the - treatment is given to 
the logarithm of the ionization constants; fair agreement with lin- 
earity, as would be expected from theory, is obtained. These ioni- 
zation constants are seen to be in agreement with the electric mo- 
ments obtained elsewhere for these dyes. 

An explanation of the color of these dyes and their first and 
second ions is offered. 
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THE HYDROXY ACIDS OF DIPHENYL ETHER, II 
(Publication No. 1795)* 


Louis Rubin, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The hydroxy acids of diphenyl ether constitute an interesting 
series of compounds since they contain two highly reactive functional 
groups which may be varied with respect to their position on the di- 
phenyl ether nucleus, and to one another. The nineteen possible is- 
omers, therefore, present an opportunity for studying the mutual 
effects of the hydroxy and carboxyl groups upon each other and on 
the nucleus as evidenced by chemical reactions, acid dissociation 
constants and ultraviolet absorption spectra. 

The present work is concerned with the syntheses of several 
hitherto unknown hydroxy acids of diphenyl ether through variations 
of the Ullmann diaryl ether synthesis followed by hydriodic acid, 
aluminum chloride and potassium hydroxide demethylations of the 
diphenyl ether methoxy acids. 

The existence of intramolecular or intermolecular hydrogen 
bonding in certain of these isomers was indicated by data obtained 
from ultraviolet absorption spectra and from the acid dissociation 
constants of the hydroxy acids, the hydroxydiphenyl ethers and the 
carboxydiphenyl ethers. The dissociation constants were deter- 
mined by means of pH measurements of solutions of the free acids. 
Strong evidence of intramolecular hydrogen bonding was indicated 
by a marked increase in dissociation constants for those hydroxy 
acids having their functional groups ortho to each other, or other- 
wise capable of forming chelate rings. 

Additional work, as an adjunct to the original problem, was 
done on orientation effects in a Kolbe reaction, and on acid cata- 
lyzed decarboxylation. The orienting effect of 3-hydroxydiphenyl 
ether in a Kolbe reaction was found to be such that at high temper- 
ature (220°) the carboxyl group went exclusively ortho to the hy- 
droxy and para to the phenoxy group to give 3-hydroxy-4-carboxy- 
diphenyl ether. 

An acid catalyzed decarboxylation of 3-hydroxy-2-carboxydi- 
phenyl ether was observed during hydriodic aciddemethylation. Atent- 
ative mechanism involving electronic and steric effects has been 


postulated. 
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THE RARE EARTH ELEMENTS AND THEIR COMPOUNDS: 
THE PURIFICATION AND PROPERTIES OF 
PRASEODYMIUM OXIDE 


(Publication No. 1768)* 


Murrell Leon Salutsky, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


Praseodymium may be efficiently separated from lanthanum by 
the use of homogeneous phase reactions involving the decomposition 
of the trichloroacetate ion in the presence of rare earth ions toform 
insoluble rare earth carbonates and the hydrolysis of dimethylox- 
alate in rare earth solutions to yield insoluble rare earth oxalates. 
In both cases the praseodymium compound formed is more insoluble 
than the corresponding lanthanum compound; the precipitate may be 
enriched in praseodymium oxide by as much as 20 per cent per frac- 
tion. If cerium is present it can be separated as the insoluble basic 
ceric trichloroacetate. 

The degree of separation of praseodymium from lanthanum is 
determined iodometrically. Praseodymium forms higher oxides 
than a sesquioxide when its oxalate is ignited. The “excess” oxygen 
in the higher oxides will liberate iodine quantitatively from acidified 
potassium iodide solutions. The composition of an oxide sample is 
determined from a plot of per cent praseodymium oxide and per 
cent “excess” oxygen. If the average atomic weight of a sample is 
desired, the oxalate-oxide method may be improved by applying an 
iodometric correction for “excess” oxygen. 

A clarification of the chemistry of praseodymium has been at- 
temped by reviewing the properties of the praseodymium oxides, 
determining the oxidation state of praseodymium in binary oxide 
systems with lanthanum, neodymium, and samarium oxides, and 
suggesting an explanation for the behavior of praseodymium in ox- 
ide mixtures with the other rare earth elements. 

Neodymium trichloroacetate has been prepared and some of its 
properties characterized; the normal carbonates of lanthanum, neo- 
dymium, and samarium prepared by the decomposition of the re- 
spective trichloroacetate have been analyzed. 
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A CLINICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
VITAMIN A DEFICIENCY IN CALVES 


(Publication No. 1767)* 


Robert F, Langham, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


Experiment I. Calves Did Not Receive Colostrum and Were 
Placed on a Basal Ration Diet Deficient in Vitamin A 


Six calves of the Holstein, Jersey and Brown Swiss breeds that 
did not receive colostrum were placed on a basal ration deficient 
in vitamin A. Two of the animals were selected as controls and re- 
ceived 250,000 I. U. and 100,000 I. U. of vitamin A in one dose re- 
spectively. Pneumonia and scours were prevalent among these 
calves. The average life span of the controls was 56 days, and for 
the vitamin A deficient calves 25 days. 


Experiment II. Calves Received Colostrum and a Vitamin 
Deficient Ration Without Hay 


Ten calves of the Holstein, Jersey, and Guernsey breeds were 
placed in this experiment at the time of birth. Three of these 
animals were used as positive controls and received the regular 
herd calf rations. Seven calves were placed on a basal ration 
deficient in vitamin A. Two of the‘latter animals were used as con- 
trols and received vitamin A supplement in the form of shark 
liver oil. 

All of the calves which received the basal ration (controls and 
vitamin A deficient calves) developed the following clinical condi- 
tions: anorexia, scours, pneumonia, and pityriasis. The calves 
fed only the basal ration, in addition to the clinical conditions 
already mentioned, showed eye changes characterized by failure 
of the irises to contract properly, fading of the tapeta lucida, edema 
and swelling of the optic discs, bulging of the eyeballs, and lac- 
rimation. At necropsy, pneumonia was present in all animals 
receiving the basal ration. The positive controls were normal 
throughout the experiment. There were no significant differences 


in the blood picture. 
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Experiment III. The Study of Vitamin A Deficiency in Calves that 
Received Colostrum at Birth. These Animals Received a Basal 
Ration Containing a Hay Low in Carotene 


Six calves of the Ayrshire, Brown Swiss, and Holstein breeds 
were used in this experiment, and were given a basal ration low in 
vitamin A. Two of the animals were used as controls and received 
250,000 I.U. of vitamin A weekly. 

During the first 6 months of life the gains in weights per day 
were below normal standards but after cobalt was supplemented 
there was a marked increase in the weight gains per day. The 
heights of the animals were slightly below normal. 

The most important manifestations of vitamin A deficiency in- 
volved the eyes. These changes were characterized by dilatation 
of the pupils, blurring of the optic discs, fading of the tapeta lucida, 
night blindness, bulging of the eyeballs, nystagmus, total blindness, 
and decreased diameters of blood vessels. Another clinical mani- 
festation was periods of unconsciousness (syncope). 

The histopathology of tissues of vitamin A deficient calves re- 
vealed metaplasia in a few organs such as the cergix, mandibular 
salivary glands, and the bronchi. The testicles showed no sper- 
matogenesis. 

The following manifestations of vitamin A deficiency whichhave 
been reported in the literature were absent in these calves: rough 
hair coats and skin lesions, lacrimation, scours, anorexia, edema, 
weakness, urinary calculi, and opacity and ulceration of the cornea, 
The elimination of these manifestations was probably due to the 
presence of oat hay in the diet. The role of hay in maintaining a 
normal rumen fermentation was pointed out. 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE CAROTENOID AND 
VITAMIN A LEVELS IN THE BLOOD AND MILK 
OF DAIRY CATTLE 


(Publication No. 1801)* 


Odie Talmadge Stallcup, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 





An investigation has been conducted with the objective of gain- 
ing an insight into some of the possible factors influencing the ca- 

. rotenoid and vitamin A levels in the blood plasma and milk fat of 
dairy cattle. Special attention was given to dietary factors, the site 
of conversion of carotenoids to vitamin A, and the influence of high 
and low ambient temperatures, 

A study was made of the relative value of Korean lespedeza 
and alfalfa hays as sources of carotenoids in the diet of pregnant 
Holstein and Jersey heifers. Those heifers fed Korean lespedeza 
hay as a source of carotenoids maintained higher blood plasma ca- | 
rotenoid and vitamin A levels and had higher levels of these sub- 
stances in their colostrum. Likewise the offspring of heifers fed 
Korean lespedeza hay had higher bloos plasma carotenoid and vita- 
min A levels both at birth and at the end of the colostral feeding : 
period as compared to the offspring of animals receiving alfalfa 
hay. 

A study has been made of the losses of carotenoids and tocoph- 
erols during storage in hays and silage. Alfalfa silage had a higher 
carotenoid content at the end of a six months storage period than 
did any of the hays studied. Lespedeza hay lost less of its carote- 
noid content during both curing and storage than did alfalfa and red 
clover hays, the latter two being about equal in this respect. The 
losses of tocopherols in hays during storage appear to be of about 
the same magnitude as the losses of carotenoids. They do not ap- 
pear to prevent the destruction of carotenoids in hays. Lignin does 
not appear to have an appreciable effect in preserving carotenoids 
in hays. 

The carotenoid and vitamin A content of the milk fat of cows 
on pasture was higher than in the milk fat of cows fed alfalfa hay 
under dry lot conditions. It appears that a closer relation exists : 
between carotenoids in the roughage and milk carotenoids than be- , 
tween roughage carotenoics and milk vitamin A. Z 
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Data obtained from the in vitro incubation of the small intestine 
of dairy calves with a colloidal carotene solution indicate that the 
small intestine is a site of conversion of carotene to vitamin A. 
The incubation of minced calf liver tissue with a colloidal carotene 
solution resulted in a conversion of carotene to vitamin A. The 
conversion of carotene to vitamin A does not appear to be a function 
of blood plasma as indicated by results obtained from in vitro ex- 
periments. tid 

Temperature per se does not appear to markedly influence the 
carotenoid and vitamin A levels in blood plasma and milk fat. When 
cows were exposed to high ambient temperatures (80-105° F.) the 
intake of carotenoids in the form of hay was markedly reduced, 
which in turn was associated with a lowering of the carotenoid con- 
tent of blood plasma and milk fat. A subsequent lowering of the 
temperature to 50-60° F. resulted in an increased hay intake and 
an increase in the carotenoid and, to a lesser degree, the vitamin 
A content of blood plasma and milk fat. 

Low ambient temperatures (50-40° F.) have no appreciable ef- 
fect on the carotenoid and vitamin A content of the blood plasma and 
milk fat of dairy cattle. Neither high or low ambient temperatures 
appeared to influence the conversion of carotenoids to vitamin A. 
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THE COMEDY OF WIT, 1660-1710 
(Publication No. 1850)* 


Thomas H. Fujimura, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Against long-continued moralistic strictures, the apologists 
for Restoration comedy have advanced the view that this is comedy 
of manners, and that it is artificial, satirical, and social in nature. 
The chief value of this comedy is said to be stylistic. This *man- 
ners” interpretation, however, has the serious weakness of making 
the plays seem artificial, and of being unsound historically. Astudy 
of seventeenth century writings shows that the writers of the period 
were more concerned with wit than with manners (which is a modern 
notion). It appears sounder, therefore, to describe this comedy as 


witty, naturalistic, and hedonic. 
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The most important aesthetic term, for our understanding of 
this comedy, is wit. In the seventeenth century, this term was iden- 
tified with either judgment or fancy, or with both at once, Wit, as 


judgment, suggests decorum of style, elegance, good taste, restraint, 


the cultivation of the “turn,” gentlemanly wit and raillery — all that 
is usually labelled neo-classical. Wit, as fancy, suggests the more 
irrational, fanciful, sophistical, and whimsical elements: the inven- 
tion of original similitudes, the use of paradox and antithesis, and 
the stress on novelty and surprise. To say that Restoration comedy 
is witty is to attribute to it these characteristics of both judgment 
and fancy; and an analysis of Restoration comedy with these points 
in mind is very illuminating in showing how the writers’ interest in 
wit accounts for many of its salient features. 

A study of the intellectual background of this comedy shows the 
groundlessness of the charge that it is “immoral” and “prophane.” 
Action, character, and thought in the plays are founded on the as- 
sumption that man is egoistic and libertine by nature. The scepti- 
cal, anti-religious, sexual, and malicious wit is due to the natural- 
istic temper of the writers, and also to the scepticism engendered 
by the clash between “the new philosophy” and Christian supernatur- 
alism. 

A final point to consider is the effect and structure of wit com- 
edy. This comedy is sound aesthetically because it provides an ex- 
perience at once vital, complete, and pleasant. The moral objection, 
which is the greatest obstacle at present for many readers, is re- 
moved if we realize that the moral code in the plays is naturalistic, 
and also that the plays are for sincerity and reason and decorum, 
as against hypocrisy and “enthusiasm.” Structurally, the plays are 
based on outwitting situations involving Truewits, Witwouds, and 
Witlesses, with considerable wit-play introduced for the pleasure 
it affords. Most important, the plays are witty, that is, playful, in 
the treatment of human action and character; hence they are in- 
tended to delight, and not to persuade. 

A study of the works of Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve 
bears out these points. Restoration comedy is neither immoral as 
the moralistic critics affirm, nor superficial and artificial as the 
“manners” critics would have us believe. Etherege is not a frivol- 
ous fop nor an airy butterfly; for his comic worldis characterized 
by elegance, intellectual distinction, and the graceful and sensible 
acceptance of life. Wycherley is not the fierce, misanthropic sati- 
rist he is reputed to be, but a Truewit — ironically witty, and criti- 
cal of hypocrisy and departures from nature, Congreve is nota 
cynical stylist, as conceived by the “manners” school; for he ex- 
presses a sensible view of life, witty, common-sensical, and 


sober. 
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FORESHADOWINGS OF THE NEW WOMAN IN ENGLISH 
DRAMA OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


(Publication No. 1851)* 


Jean Elizabeth Gagen, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The modern woman — or “the new woman” who has achieved 
social, intellectual and spiritual equality with men—is frequently 
foreshadowed in English drama of the seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth century. The learned lady is the most obvious foreshadowing 
of the new woman. In her many appearances in the drama of this 
period, she is almost invariably presented in a satiric light. By 
mid-century she was established as a popular comic type, and her 
popularity increased under the influence of Moliere’s immortal 
portraits of Les Femmes Savantes. The comedy at her expense, 
whether gentle or harsh, reflects some of the disturbance which 
her heterodox activities were causing among conservatives of her 
time. For she was challenging the notion that woman is mentally 
inferior to man and consequently unfit for serious intellectual train- 
ing. In her traditional form, which had classical precedents, she 
appears as a pedant tiresomely parading her “little learning” in 
classical languages and literatures. 

One of her offshoots in the latter part of the century is the lady 
scientist. For her there were no direct literary ancestresses but 
possible contemporary inspiration in Fontenelle’s lady of the Plu- 
rality of Worlds and the memorable Lady Newcastle, who created 
her own peculiar type of learned woman in her dramas and treated 
her with a rare sympathy. Another later variant of the learned 
woman is the lady writer. Some of the satiric portraits of the lady 
writer had a special relevance because they were directed at con- 
temporary women who had become successful professional writers. 

In a less spectacular way, the cultivated ladies with a penchant 
for fashionable languages and literature — or simply the lady reader 
with no particular claim to “culture” — herald a new era of intellec- 
tual emancipationfor women. Through the printed page these women 
were gradually widening their horizons and ceasing to limit their 
interests to the concerns of kitchen, kinder, and kirche. But the 
satire which plays upon them is genial and rarely indicates an 
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awareness of the significance of these ladies’ growing interest 
in reading. 

_ Another significant type of new woman is the woman who at- 
tempts to increase the liberty of her sex in marriage and domestic 
life. A number of young heroines forcefully articulate their resent- 
ment against a system which allowed daughters little right of choice 
in the selection of their future husbands. Other heroines hesitate 
to enter wedlock because they are unwilling to consent to the subor- 
dination expected of dutiful wives. Some women will agree to marry 
- only after a carefully articulated proviso scene in which they guar- 
antee for themselves sufficient liberty to prevent the balance of 
privilege and power from falling too heavily on the side of their hus- 
band. Whenever these demands are granted, the traditional concept 
of marriage, as an estate in which man rules and woman obeys, has 
been replaced by one which sees marriage as a partnership of 
equals, with differing functions but essentially equal rights to satis- 
faction and happiness. 

Not until sentimental comedy of the early eighteenth century 
eclipsed the gayer comedy of the earlier period did wifely docility 
come into vogue once more. Even then the growing emphasis on 
women’s share in reason and common sense decreased somewhat 
the degree of subordinance expected of her. And the sensible hero- 
ine who claimed her right to a husband of her own choice continued 
in favor even in the heyday of sentimental comedy. 

The appendix consists of a chapter on the dramas dealing with 
Amazonian women. Seldom are the attitudes and accomplishments 
of these Amazons treated with more than a tongue-in-the-cheek 
sort of seriousness. Yet their ringing manifestoes of sexual equal- 
ity and condemnation of the subjection of woman to man echo many 
of the feminist arguments which were beginning to make themselves 


felt in the thought of this age. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LIKIN 
(Publication No. 1739)* 


Edwin George Beal, Jr., Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 





During the first 200 years of its rule, the Manchu government 
of China (1644-1911) was supported chiefly by the land tax, which 
supplied between 75 and 85 per cent of its revenue. Although this 
and the several less important sources of income —the salt tax and 
the traditional inland customs — provided sufficient funds to enable 
the government to operate with moderate effectiveness in times of 
peace, not even all of these sources combined could produce suffi- 
cient extra revenue to enable the Dynasty to defend itself against an 
armed threat of considerable duration. One of the greatest of these 
threats was the Taiping Rebellion, which began in 1850. By 1853 
the Manchu troops had suffered overwhelming reverses, and funds 
for resistance were almost completely exhausted. In the summer 
of this year a new kind of collection on commodities was begun at 
Hsien-nui miao and T’ai-chou in the province of Kiangsu. Although 
at first represented as a voluntary contribution, this collection was 
backed by strong pressure, and, before long, by coercion. It was 
imposed both upon itinerant merchants taking their goods past cus- 
toms barriers and upon the shops in which these goods were sold. 
Although this tax was called likin (li-chin, literally one tenth of one 
per cent), it was collected, even in the beginning, at a rate of at 
least one per cent, and later rates were higher. Furthermore, the 
same goods were often taxed repeatedly on their way from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer. The merchants made every attempt to shift 
the tax. Its incidence, therefore, tended to fall chiefly upon the con- 
sumers, although — since it tended to reduce the effective demand 
for manufactured goods — it was also detrimental to the producers. 
Even the merchants, however, suffered greatly from the likin; for, 
despite their attempts to shift it, they were constantly subjected to 
extortion by those engaged in making the collections. 

Notwithstanding its manifest disadvantages, however, the col- 
lection of likin proved an effective producer of revenue, and was 
adopted in all the provinces of the Empire. When the collection was 
introduced, its champions promised that it would be removed as 
soon as the Taiping Rebellion had been suppressed. By the end of 
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the Rebellion, however, the needs of the government for funds were 
so numerous and so urgent, and the likin had become so firmly en- 
trenched, that the promise of abolition was not kept. The tax re- 
mained an important source of revenue throughout the final years 


of the Manchu Dynasty, and its collection was even continued under 
the Chinese Republic until 1931. 


THE ECONOMICS OF AN AGING POPULATION 
A STUDY OF THE INCOME, SPENDING AND SAVING 
PATTERNS OF CONSUMER UNITS IN DIFFERENT AGE 
GROUPS, 1935-1936, 1945 AND 1946 


(Publication No. 1743)* 


Janet Austrian Fisher, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Purpose 

The major objective of this study is to determine the ways in 
which consumer units in different age groups differ with respect to 
income, spending and saving patterns. Such information, in addition 
to its current usefulness, may give some indication of the extent to 
which an upward shift in the age distribution of consumers may af- 
fect the distribution of income and the proportion of aggregate in- 
come saved. 


Data 
The data available for this study were contained in three nation- 
wide surveys — the Consumer Purchases Study of 1935-36, the 1946 
Liquid Asset Survey and the 1947 Survey of Consumer Finances. 
The characteristics of these data are presented in detail and their 
usefulness for each of the purposes set forth above is evaluated. 
The basic unit of analysis in the available Consumer Purchases 
Study material is the two person family consisting of man and wife. 
The basic unit of analysis in the later surveys is the “spending unit,” 
consisting of persons who live together, are related and pool their 
finances. The Consumer Purchases Study data have been classified 
by age of wife, while the later data have been classified by age of 
head of spending unit. 
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Major Findings 

1. Average income increases from the youngest age group up 
to some not clearly defined group in middle age; thereafter it de- 
clines with old age to a level approximately the same as that of the 
youngest age group. 

2. The size distributions of income for different age groups 
suggest that the inequality of the distribution increases from the 
youngest through the oldest age group. 

4 3. Average liquid asset holdings (government bonds and bank 

3 accounts) vary with age as do average incomes, except that average 
holdings of consumer units in the oldest group are higher than aver- 
age holdings of any but the next to oldest age group. 

4. Size distributions of liquid assets for various age groups in- 
dicate a tendency for the inequality in size of holdings to increase 
as age increases, from the youngest through the oldest age group. 
The proportion of non-holders among consumer units in the oldest 
age groups is about.the same as the proportion of non-holders 
among units in the youngest group, but the proportion of large hold- 
ers is greater for the former than the latter group. 

). Size distributions of liquid asset holdings by broad income 
brackets by age indicate that the size of holdings varies with both 
income and age. 

6. Information on consumption patterns from the Consumer 
Purchases Study indicates that the income elasticity of consumption 
decreases as age increases. Information from this, as well as the 
two later surveys, suggests that expenditures for durable goods and 
house purchases vary with age. Such expenditures tend to be highest 
among consumer units in age groups under 40 or 45 years and tend 
to decline markedly with age thereafter. Detailed data on consump- 
tion patterns are presented for selected income groups both in dol- 
lar amounts and in per cents of income. 

7. Average savings vary with age in much the same way as 
does average income. Yet despite their relatively low incomes, the 
oldest save on the average about as high a proportion of their in- 
comes as do consumer units in the middle age groups. 

8. Size distributions of savings indicate that the proportion of 
dissavers declines and the proportion of zero savers increases from 
the youngest to the oldest age groups. The proportion of savers is 
generally highest in the middle age groups. The size distributions 
are presented both in terms of dollar amounts and per cents of in- 
come saved. 

9. Size distributions of savings by income and age show a tend- 
ency for savings to vary with both factors. Such datafrom all three 
Surveys show a tendency for the income elasticity of savings to in- 
crease as age increases, 
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Implications 
Implications of the data for further research and for certain 
economic and social trends are briefly discussed. 


E.DUCATION 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A STANDARDIZED TEST IN 
TYPEWRITING FOR USE ON THE COLLEGIATE LEVEL 


(Publication No. 1809)* 


Ruth Gordon Batchelor, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 


Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to provide a standardized achieve- 
ment and production typewriting test for use at the close of the sec- 
ond year of typewriting instruction in the Department of Secretarial 
Studies, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Construction of the Test 

Since a standardized achievement test in typewriting should not 
include any items which are not useful on the job or which have not 
been presented to the testees during their period of training, the 
content of the test was based on four analyses: 


1. An analysis of a job study! 

2. An analysis of the content of typewriting and related? text- 
books used in the required courses in the Department of Secretarial 
Studies, New York University 

3. An analysis of the content of the typewriting and related? 
courses in that same department 





* Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 355 pages, $4.44. 
Enlargements 6” x 8”, 10¢ per page. Library of Congress 
Card Number Mic A50-326. 

1. W. W. Charters and Isadore B. Whitley, Analysis of Secretarial 
Duties and Traits. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1924.. 

2. By “related” textbooks and “related” courses is meant those 
textbooks and those courses the contents of which, or part of the 
contents of which, are aimed at training the office worker and, 


specifically, the typist. 
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4. An analysis of the typewriting and related* duties performed 
by typists in present-day positions 


A composite list of all typing and related items common to the 
first three analyses was submitted to 49 typists who checked those 
duties which they performed on the job and those items of informa- 
tion which they needed to know in performing these duties. Forty 
such duties and items were checked by the majority of the typists. 
The remaining duties and items were submitted to ajuryof five fac- 
ulty members to determine whether any of these duties were of such 
difficulty and/or importance that, regardless of infrequent use in 
typewriting positions, their inclusion in a test to measure abilities 
of employable typists would be justified. As a result of this exam- 
ination, 20 duties were added to the 40 checked by the majority of 
the 49 typists. These 60 duties and items of information composed 
the content of the test. 

Two equivalent forms of the test were constructed, each con- 
sisting of an information section and a performance section and de- 
signed to consume 100 minutes, In their final form, after necessary 
revisions were made on the basis of a tryout by 38 testees, the tests 
covered the following areas: 


Duties involved in typing letters 

Duties involved in filling in forms 

Duties involved in typing manuscripts 
Duties involved in typing legal papers 

Duties involved in typing tabulations 
Miscellaneous typewriting and related duties 
Items of information 

Reference books 


Standardization of the Tests 

The information tests were administered to 105 testees and the 
performance tests to 90 testees in six collegiate-level schools. 
Correlation coefficients were determined and percentile scores set up. 


Indications of Validity of the Tests 
1, Content of the tests based on the four analyses 
2. Use of a table of specifications in the construction of the test 
3. Objectivity of the items 
4. Arrangement of items according to difficulty 
». Range of difficulty of items 
6. Full directions to the testees and to the examiner 





3. By “related” duties is meant those duties which a typist must per- 
form beyond the actual operation of the typewriter. 
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Indications of Reliability of the Tests 
1. Objectivity of scoring 
2. Extensive sampling in areas of information 
3. Similar individual testee performance on the equivalentforms 
4. High correlations between the equivalent forms 





r (information tests, Form A and Form B) = .852 
r (performance tests, Form A and Form B) = .939 
r (total scores, Form A and Form B) .908 


Conclusions 

1, The tests constructed would seem to be valid and reliable 
measures of achievement in skills and knowledges necessary for 
success in typewriting positions. 

2. There is only slight correlation between the possession of 
knowledges needed in a typewriting position and skill in the per- 
formance of typewriting duties. 

3. Since the mean and the median scores of the individual 
schools comprising the standardization group did not vary greatly 
from the mean and median scores of the six schools together, the 
use of the tests need not be limited to the one college for which they 
were constructed. 

4. The tests need not be limited in use to achievement tests, 
but could be used equally well as placement, exploratory, diagnostic, 
guidance or employment tests. 





SPECIALIZED ACHIEVEMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
(RELATION BETWEEN ADVANCED AND PROFILE TESTS 
OF THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION) 


(Publication No. 1831)* 


Seymour Willis Beardsley, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The purpose of this study is to reveal components of advanced 
and specialized achievement in higher education, in terms of the 
subject-matter fields found intypical curricula. The curricular or- 
ganization of higher education is characterized by: 1) general ed- 
ucation, in which a range of subjects is “surveyed,” and 2) special- 
ized education, in which a relatively large amount of attention is 
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given to a single field of study. Essentially the question is: What 
subjects among the general education relate to achievement in var- 
ious specialized subjects, and to what extent? 

Knowledge to be gained from investigation of this question is 
basic to evaluating academic achievement for several purposes. 
Among the most frequent of these is admission of students to gradu- 
ate programs. 

When faced with practical problems of evaluation, the data 
available to the administrator are usually within the framework of 
traditional subject-matter fields — course grades and/or test-scores 
in mathematics, biology, history, etc. If the administrator is at- 
tempting to evaluate a student’s preparation for graduate chemistry, 
it is assumed that measures of his achievement in chemistry are 
most significant. But what weight, if any, should be given to the re- 
maining data at hand— achievement in mathematics, biology, phys- 








ics, and so on? With an indication of relationships between achieve- 


ment in chemistry and achievement in these other fields, a basis 
for the evaluation is provided. 

The Advanced and Profile Tests of the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination offer unique advantage for the investigation. The specific 
problem of the study is to investigate the relationship between Ad- 
vanced Tests and Profile Tests of the Graduate Record Examination. 




















Six Advanced Tests of the G.R.E. were selected — Physics, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Government, and Psychology. The 
1828 subjects were seniors in eastern liberal-arts colleges who 
took the Profile Tests plus one of the above Advanced Tests. Data 
for men and women were treated separately. 

Multiple correlations between the Profile Tests and each Ad- 
vanced Test (criterion) were obtained by the Wherry-Doolittle 
method, in order to ascertain which Profile Tests contributed to 
the R, and the amount of each such contribution. 

It is concluded that: 1) insofar as G.R.E. tests represent 
achievement in higher education, the general achievement is fairly 
closely related to the specialized achievement; 2) the best statisti- 
cal prediction of most Advanced Tests results from more than one 
Profile predictor-test; 3) the increase in correlation from pre- 
dictor-tests added to the first-selected test (Wherry-Doolittle 
method) is small in proportion to the zero-order correlation, but it 
is usually large enough to account for a significant amount of vari- 
ance in the Advanced Test (the maximum amount found in this study 
equaling eleven per cent of the total variance); 4) where the Ad- 
vanced Test has a counterpart in the Profile battery (such as Ad- 
vanced Physics and Profile Physics), the latter uniformly appears 
as first-selected predictor-test; 5) for the statistical prediction of 
a given Advanced Test, the most efficient set of predictor-tests is 
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not the same for men as for women; 6) previous findings indicating 
a general factor, largely verbal, in the G.R.E. tests, are confirmed; 
7) the formula suggested by McNemar for testing the significance 
of an increase in R resulting from the addition of another predictor- 
test may be used to reduce the number of calculations involved in 
the Wherry-Doolittle method; 8) the extension of the technique used 
in this study to other Advanced Tests of G.R.E., if not to other 
measures of similar types of achievement, appears worthwhile, es- 
pecially where the advanced test has no counterpart among the 
measures of general achievement. 









AN INVESTIGATION OF THE VALUE BELIEFS OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN A SELECTED 
COMMUNITY WITH IMPLICATIONS FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 1810)* 


Helen Schrotel Brell, Ed. D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation was to make an intensive 
study of the relationships between: 

a. The value beliefs professed by elementary school teachers 
in two public schools in a selected community, 

b, the value beliefs of these teachers as revealed by their pro- 
fessional practice, 

c. and the social class status of these teachers. 3 
These relationships were studied in order to determine whether, i 
in present day practice, any discrepancies exist between the value q 
beliefs professed by teachers and those value beliefs revealed by 
their practice. These relationships were further studied to deter- 
mine whether the social class status of teachers bears any relation- 
ships to the status of value beliefs among elementary school 
teachers. 

This investigation was undertaken for two major reasons. First, 
the findings of the study throw light upon an important factor in the 
environment of elementary school children, namely, the value be- 
liefs of teachers. Secondly, the findings have significance for 
teacher education at both pre-service and at in-service level. 

The data for the study of value beliefs were derived from an 
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twenty teachers studied and from a value beliefs tests constructed 
specifically to determine the professed value beliefs of these teach- 
ers. The areas in which interpersonal relationships were defined 
are: 











1. Choice and purpose of activities 

2. Planning of activities 

3. Responsibility for activities 

4. Participation of the individual in group activities 

5. Success experienced by group members 

6. Group status and belonging of the individual 

7. Recognition of specific needs of individual 

8. Creative and experimental opportunities 

9. Evaluation of activities and value judgments of the teacher 
0. 


10. Teacher awareness of emotional tone of the learning process. 


secondary sources, such as interviews held with the teachers 
and formal statements of philosophy found in the curriculum ma- 
terials in use in the schools, also provided evidence of the status 
of value beliefs. All data were analyzed in accord with specific 
criteria set up in this study. The data were reported and compared 
in terms of a calibration known as an Authoritarian — Democratic 
Assessment Scale. 

The social class status of each of the twenty teachers was es- 
tablished according to the formula reported by Warner, Meeker and 
Eells in Social Class in America.” This formula is based upon a 
rating derived from occupation, source of income, dwelling area 
and house type. The rating, in turn, may be converted by means of 
a table developed by the three authors to an actual placement in the 
social class hierarchy. 

The test for value beliefs, professed by teachers employed in 
this investigation showed a reliability of .94 and the mean on the 
test was 2.1 (in terms of a 7-point evaluation scale.) This mean 
indicated, that while some teachers showed more highly democratic 
beliefs than others, all teachers revealed beliefs which may be 
characterized as more democratic than authoritarian. 

The results of the observations of the classroom performances 
of these teachers revealed that 80% of them indicated by their be- 
havior beliefs which may be characterized as more authoritarian 
than democratic. From a comparison of the data derived from ob- 
servations and tests this investigation has established the fact that, 
among the teachers studied, there exists a wide discrepancy between 
what they profess as value beliefs and what they practice. 


Qa 


1. Warner, Meeker and Eells, Social Class in America, Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1949. 
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Furthermore, it has been established that teachers of upper | a 
middle class standing do not differ from teachers of lower middle | 4 
class standing either in profession or practice of value beliefs 3 
which relate to interpersonal relationships between teachers and i: 
children. It is suggested by this study that the very discrepancy 
between profession and practice of value beliefs documented by this 
investigation is what the behavior of middle class teachers perpet- 
uates, i 3 
Finally, the study summarizes implications for programs of : 
teacher education suggested by the findings of this investigation. | 












































SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE TEACHER COLLEGES 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


(Publication No. 1811)* 


William Franklin Burghardt, Ed.D. | 
New York University, 1950 
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The problem is the organization, development and presentation 
of a leadership-training program in safety education for the prepa- 
ration of personnel to serve in the schools and communities of West 
Virginia, and, the formulation of an educational pattern that can be 
utilized by the state in the further reduction of accidental injuries 
and loss of life, property damage and destruction. Four phases of 
the problem were considered. In brief, they were: 1) existing ac- 
cident situation — nation and state; 2) existing status of instruction 
— West Virginia and selected states; 3) formulation of a more ef- a 
ficient plan for administration of education; and 4) formulation of a 
a safety-education curriculum. The collection of data and research ‘ 
was accomplished through Normative-Survey techniques. This in- 
volved the use of questionnaires, interviews, interview forms, cat- 
alogue analyses, documentary frequency, comparisons, and ap- 
praisal. 

The state accident situation was found to be similar to that of 
the nation with respect to general pattern. However, the population 
ratio comparison revealed the following: 1) more accidental deaths 
than were justifiable occurred in the state as result of railway ac- 
cidents, accidents in mines and quarries, conflagrations, burns, and 
accidental injury by firearms; 2) fewer accidental deaths than were : 
warranted occurred in the state as the result of motor-vehicle 4 
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accidents, and injury by fall and crushing; and 3) approximately the 
same number of accidental deaths predicted for the state occurred 

as the result of drownings, agricultural and forestry accidents, and 
food poisonings, 

The similarities of safety education programs and practices of 
selected states and West Virginia far outweigh the differences. In 
terms of accident facts, current safety practice of selected states, 
and expert opinion, West Virginia is doing a very commendable job 
in safety education. However, certain phases of the program need 
development and expansion to meet the existing need. Chief among 
these are the Industrial Safety and Fire Prevention areas. 

That West Virginia is in a state of transition, which in all 
probabilities leads to a more effective plan of organization and 
therefore greater efficiency in administration and operation of ed- 
ucation is readily discernable. Legislative changes involving the 
reorganization of the State Board of Education have recently been 
enacted. The State Department of Education is in the process of 
being streamlined and strengthened, i.e., the appointment of aState 
Director of Driver Education and Safety. Courses of study are in 
the process of development, such as the course of study in Fire 
Prevention Education. 

The Safety Education curriculum devised for West Virginia col- 
leges consists of five separate safety courses supplemented by 
summer Safety Institutes for in-service teachers. In addition, units 
of safety are included in other subject matter courses offered by 
such departments as Home Economics, Industrial Engineering, 
Science and Social Science. 

The following recommendations were made as a result of the 
study: | 

1. Local school officials and the State Department of Education 
should coordinate their efforts in keeping accident records, making 
and publishing annual results of analyses. Experts on safety educa- 
tion should be appointed to the State Department of Education to 
function at respective levels, i.e., elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege. 

2. The course of study, Fire Prevention Education, authorized 
by law, should be completed and made available to local schools, 
and additional emphasis given to safety units on fire prevention in 
the instructional programs, Additional emphasis on phases of in- 
dustrial safety, use of firearms, and types of transportation safety 
is indicated by accident facts for the state. 

3. A minimum of five separate courses in safety education 
Should be offered at college level, supplemented by safety units of 
instruction correlated with other subject matter courses. Finally, 
agencies other than schools in the state should attempt to establish 
or put into practice means of evaluating their safety education efforts. 
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REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO MISSOURI’S TEACHERS, : 
‘PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS AS DEFINED | 
BY WRITTEN RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE 
LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 1778)* 


Robert Alfred Crowell, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


In this study an attempt is made to analyze and describe the 
regulations pertaining to teachers, principals and superintendents 
as Shown by the written rules and regulations of local boards of 
education in the State of Missouri. A total of 152 copies of rules 
and regulations, obtained from the official files of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, were analyzed for the duties and responsibilities 
of teachers, principals and superintendents. In addition to these 
copies of rules and regulations, twenty-seven letters were obtained 
explaining why certain local school districts did not submit written 
rules and regulations. 

The report is presented under six major divisions, namely: 
general description of school board rules and regulations; analysis 
and description of rules and regulations which apply to all profes- 
Sional personnel or which cannot be delegated to any particular in- 
dividual; analysis and description of rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to teachers; analysis and description of rules and regulations 
pertaining to principals; analysis and description of rules and regu- 
lations pertaining to superintendents; and summary, conclusions, 
and recommendations based upon the findings of the study. 

Some of the more pertinent findings of the study are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. As judged by the number of copies of rules and regulations q 
bearing a recent date of adoption and the number following the pat- 
tern suggested by the State Department of Education, there appears 
to be a trend toward the adoption of written rules and regulations 
by the public schools in the State of Missouri. 

2. There is evidence to indicate that boards of education tend 

- to release employees from contracts if satisfactory replacements 
can be found. 

3. There appears to be a trend toward the elimination of cor- 
poral punishment and detention as a means of discipline andcontrol, 
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A number of schools forbid the use of corporal punishment. 

4. A large majority of these rules and regulations include pro- 
vision for sick leave, with the largest number of them allowing an 
absence of five days. Few schools make provision for professional 
leave. 

). Lhe educational requirements for secondary teachers are, 
on the whole, higher than the requirements for elementary teachers. 
6. Teachers are expected to perform extracurricular duties 
under the direction of the principal or the superintendent and are to 

consider them a normal part of the work connected with teaching. 

7. A large majority of the regulations pertaining to teachers’ 
conduct are reasonable and should work no hardship on the teacher 
who is interested in performing a professional service. 

8. Few restrictions are placed upon the teachers’ place of res- 
idence or upon the marital status of women teachers. 

9. Few schools attempt to regulate the teachers’ community 
activities. 

10. Requirements for both training and experience tend to be 
slightly higher for secondary principals than for elementary princi- 
pals. A large number of schools require the master’s degree as a 
minimum of training and require administrative or supervisory ex- 
perience for the secondary principal. 

11. The principal is delegated very little authority and responsi- 
bility for the selection and dismissal of teachers but he is giventhe 
responsibility for the assignment of teachers to regular and extra- 
curricular duties. 

12. Much more space is devoted to the duties and responsibilities 
of principals in regard to administration than is given to all his 
other activities, including supervision. From the evidence presented 
by these rules and regulations, it would appear that the principal is 
considered primarily an administrative officer. 

13. The superintendent recommends all persons for employment 
and dismissal. 

14. The superintendent is the only individual with the authority 
to suspend pupils. 

15. The superintendent is responsible for the public relations 
program. | 

16. The superintendent prepares and administers the budget in 
practically all of these schools. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR GUIDANCE IN INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SOCIAL THOUGHT 


(Publication No. 1840)* 


Parimal Das, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Work in preparation of teachers emphasizes that aspect of ed- 
ucation called “guidance.” It becomes clear, however, that it would 
be a mistake to introduce a guidance program in India exactly sim- 

~ ilar to that of the West. Theprinciples of guidance for Indians 
should keep as faithfully as practicable to the values and ideals of 
their heritage. A guidance program cannot be superimposed; it 
must evolve within the group. 

Guidance, considered broadly, implies self-direction of an in- 
dividual’s activities to certain goals. The idea of guidance has been 
inherent in Indian culture, where the individual’s life has beencare- 
fully planned and directed toward a specific goal. 

Indian culture is in transition. Confronted with bewildering 
choices, Indian youth needs guidance more than ever today. But in 
developing a guidance program, the cultural background must be 
considered. 

This study therefore comprises analysis of: 1) the nature of 
guidance; 2) the traditional values in Indian culture; 3) changes in 
India demanding reorientation of its philosophy of guidance. 

To understand guidance in the United States, it was necessary 
not only to read books and attend seminars and conferences, but 
also to visit educational institutions to make a first-hand study of 
school and college guidance programs. A survey was also made 
under the direction of Dr. Ruth Strang and Dr. Goodwin B. Watson 
on Guidance and Counseling Services in 72 State Teachers Colleges 
all over the United States. 

A search for the Indian concepts of guidance led to a study of 
basic philosophical sources to discover the “common fund which 
may be called national or ‘popular’ philosophy,” contained in the 

Vedic literature, a name applied to the Vedas, Upanishads, Epics 
(including the Bhagwat Gita), and Puranas. Emphasis was placed 
upon those ideas which have touched the life of the people most 


closely. 
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The Indian concept of personality and of man’s relation to so- 
ciety appears in the synthesis of goals in: 

1, The fourfold objective of life (purushartha) 

2. The fourfold order of society (varnasrama) 

3. The fourfold stages of life (chaturasrama) 
Through this threefold discipline the individual strives continuously 
to reach his destiny, moksha, the ultimate freedom through self- 
fulfillment. ie 

From this discussion of value-systems, ten major concepts re- 
lated to guidance emerge: 

1. “Wholeness” as an objective of guidance, illustrated by the 
synthesis of values and relating the “whole” individual to still larger 
“wholes,” the whole human society, the universe, the Supreme 
Spirit. 

2. Moksha, freedom of “personality” and self-fulfillment; 
hence the emphasis on spiritual values. 

3. Dharma, the inherent law, as the means of guidance; es- 















































tablishment of harmony in all the activities of life. 


4, Individual and group guidance and their coordination; hence 
consideration of individual-in-situation, and of individual- -in-society. 
0. Intuitive and subjective methods of guidance; yoga and the 
process of self-guidance. 
6. Guidance as continuous evolution of personality (cf. the 
threefold discipline); hence study of. behavior “developmentally.” 
7. Education as primary means of guidance; the teacher’s role. 
8. Experience <¢ as a means of cuidance; hence consideration of 
the manipulation of situations. 
9. Guidance based on respect for the individual, every purusha 
or self being an individuation of the ‘Supreme or Universal Purusha. 
10. Guidance for all, sustained by faith in the evolution of every 
personality through purushartha or self-fulfillment to moksha. 
With the inveterate wisdom of Vedic thought may be blended the 
scientific methods of the West. Methods of organizing guidance 
















































































- programs and coordinating them with community agencies (particu- 


larly those relating to health, education, and vocation) can be adapted 
to Indian culture. But the concepts mentioned above provide the fun- 
damental framework of a guidance program, and the new values 
added to, and/or substituted for the old must be organized into the 
cultural whole. 
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PRACTICAL ARTS ACTIVITIES EMPLOYED BY ELEMENTARY 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS AND THEIR DESIRABILITY 
FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 1779)* 


Glenn Spenser Duncan, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Purposes of Study 

1, To discover what is being done with practical arts activities 
in the elementary school by superior teachers. 

2. To ascertain what practical arts experiences superior 
teachers and other competent authorities think are needed in teacher 
education, 

3. To suggest some implications of the above for elementary 
teacher education, 


Research Technique 

Information forms were sent to the following selected respond- 
ents: 266 elementary classroom teachers, 148 elementary princi- 
pals or supervisors, 162 critic teachers, and 46 authorities (writ- 
ers). The responses of these 622 individuals from over the nation 
comprised the data for this study. 


Summary 

1, Teachers who had college work beyond a master’s degree 
were the most consistent users of practical arts activities of any 
eroup analyzed on the basis of education. They were more success- 
ful in providing suitable room arrangements, small power tools and 
budgets for their programs than groups with less education. 

2. Special training in practical arts subjects had a direct bear- 
ing on the extent to which teachers used these activities. The re- 
sponses showed that teachers who had less than 5 semester hours 
of practical arts subjects did little or nothing in utilizing them, and 
they had the least desirable room setup for conducting their activi- 
ties, while those with the most special training used the activities | 
the most and were the most successful in providing the preferred 
physical arrangements and obtaining budgetary allowances for ma- 
terials. | 

3. As the grade level increased there was a tendency for more 
practical arts activities to be used. 
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Implications for Teacher Education 

1, The following activities, listed in the descending order of 
their desirability, were approved by 50 per cent or more of the re- 
spondents: 

Making projects in clay 

Constructing projects of wood 

Tending plants and shrubs at school 

Weaving with twine, wool cloth, roving or jute 

Studying common hand tools 

Studying industrial processes by use of visual aids 

Finishing wood 

Duplicating written materials and drawings 

Constructing projects using wall board or insulation board 

Assembling wood projects by common methods 

Weaving with reed 

Sewing 

Carving soap 

Studying industrial processes by field trips to industry 

Constructing projects in plaster or cements 

Making lantern slides 

Doing handwork 

Raising small animals at school 

Preparing foods 

Constructing electrical projects 

Constructing projects in leather 

Doing home mechanics jobs 

Constructing projects in plastics 

Adjusting and operating simple power tools 

Carving wood 

Studying care of different textiles 

2. Room considerations for conducting practical arts activities, 
listed in the order of preference were: 

An adjoining room, equipped with work benches, tool cabinets 
and hand tools 

The regular classroom with a work table and a few hand tools 

A special activities room, such as an industrial arts shop 

3. Methods of directing practical arts activities that were pre- 
ferred by 50 per cent or more of the respondents were: 

Cooperative planning by teacher and pupils 

Construction of separate group projects 

Construction of central group projects, such as a farm, store, 
stage set, etc. 

Construction of different individual projects. 

Working sketches and procedures prepared jointly by teacher 
and pupils 
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4, Certain criteria which respondents have repeatedly urged 
be kept in mind in using practical arts activities in the elementary 
program are: 

Practical arts activities must not be ends in themselves, but 
support the teaching unit, 

Constructions must be simple and not involve intricate skills. 

Constructions must be representative of whatever is being por- 
trayed and not something distantly removed. 

Constructions must be successful to give the learner the nec- 
essary motivating satisfactions. 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERVICE BUREAU FOR THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Publication No. 1805)* 


Jack W. Entin, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 


Achievement of the objectives of general education and the 
need for a means of providing adequate instructional materials to 
implement these objectives have become growing problems in social 
studies instruction in the New York City high schools. The changing 
character of the increasing population and instructional difficulties 
attributed to questionable supervision have aggravated these problems, 

This study is concerned with the elements which have caused 
these problems and a proposed, functional plan to ameliorate them 
through the establishment of a social studies service bureau, 

The term “general education” refers to the common learnings 
and experiences which aim to promote the fullest realization of in- 
dividual potentialities and to achieve most effective participationin 
a democratic society. “Social Studies” refers to the subject matter, 
particularly history, economics, economic geography and civics, the 
courses of study used in the secondary schools of New York City. 

A guiding principle governing the plan of this service bureau 
places emphasis on the high school courses as the subject area 
rather than on the total curriculum. The eventual goal is an inte- 
grated, democratic program of curriculum coordination and super- 
vision, The immediate goal is the selection, preparation and dis- 
tribution of instructional materials. 
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Primary data was derived from teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators in the high school division of the Board of Education 
of New York City through personal interviews and questionnaires 
and from outside agencies through correspondence; secondary data 
from publications dealing with curriculum laboratories and ma- 
terials. 

A random sampling of the three aforementioned categories re- 
sulted in responses from fifty-eight schools out of a total of eighty 
canvassed, 

Verbatim tabulations of data were summarized. Predominant 
opinions recorded in recommendations and suggestions were adopted 
and incorporated in the proposed plan for a service bureau. 


Tabulation of the data indicated: 

a. A need for a service bureau to supply teachers with all types 
of instructional materials, 

b, A desire for a Coordinator without supervisory powers to 
rate teachers, and limited to observations by invitation only. 

c. The Coordinator to be appointed by the Board of Superintend- 
ents with the token approval of both teachers and supervisors, and 

d. A service bureau operating on principles of democratic lead- 
ership and mutual cooperation. 


In summary, the functional plan provides for: 

a. Establishment of a Service Bureau with an appointed staff of 
editors, technicians and librarian supervised by a Coordinator. 

b. A Resource Unit Pool as a repository and source of curricu- 
lum materials. 

c. A Clearing House and Exchange Center. 

d. A Workshop for experimentation and a Distribution Center 
for disseminating every known instructional aid. 

e. A Periodical Bulletin to promote rapport, serve as an outlet 
for creative teachers, announcement of available materials, ex- 
changes and exhibits. 

f. A Liaison Agency for coordination of functions with existing 
bureaus and superintendents in the Board of Education. 

g. A provision for the bureau’s incorporation into the Curricu- 
lum Bureau in the event of curtailment of finances. 

h. A method of financing the bureau when this becomes feasible. 


A plan for the inception of the bureau with a basic staff and fa- 
cilities to: 

a. Innovate new tangible materials intended to foster individua- 
tion of instruction. 
b, Explore the needs of teachers and pupils, and 
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c. Establish a liaison with the administration and agencies at 
the Board of Education, and with outside agencies, 


In conclusion, the teachers require the accessible device of a 
central service bureau; the favorable reaction in the data and evi- 
dence outweighs the opposing arguments; the plan intends to arouse 
and stimulate progress of teachers and pupils, encourage greater 
creative efforts, eliminate instructional difficulties, and solve the 
need for more varied instructional methods, Finally, concentration 
upon improvement of instruction through democratic administration 
and supervision should assist teachers in achieving more satisfac- 
torily the objectives of general education, 


INFORMAL EDUCATION IN HUMAN RELATIONS FOR ADULTS. 
A STUDY OF THE TECHNIQUES FOR THE NON-ACADEMIC 
OR INFORMAL EDUCATION OF ADULTS IN INTERGROUP 
RELATIONS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO MASS MEDIA 

AND ORGANIZED SOCIAL EXPERIENCES. GUIDEPOSTS 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION OF THESE 
TECHNIQUES ARE INCLUDED 


(Publication No. 1816)* 


William Henry Grayson, Jr., Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 


This study is based upon respect for all attempts to expose 
adults to information on and examples of democratic human rela- 
tions and to guide them to evaluate and rebuild their attitudes, judg- 
ments, and behavior so as to develop democratic social discipline. 
It attempts to 1) discover the various influences at work to educate 
adults in intergroup relations outside of organized institutions of 
learning; 2) determine and describe the techniques which are being 
used by organizations, scattered groups, and individuals to com- 
municate ideals and social values to the general public; 3) to inter- 
pret and summarize for community leaders some selected litera- 
ture developed by experts and scientists working to evaluate the 
techniques being used or that might be used; 4) discuss the findings 
of research, which has been done by experts, with regard to trends 
in social engineering, and 5) offer generalizations for the exten- 
sion and improved use of techniques for the guidance of field 
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workers operating local and regional programs in intergroup 
relations. 

It contains analyses of the American Council of Race Relations 
1949 Directory of Agencies in Intergroup Relations; materials and 
reports from more than thirty national organizations; educational 
and commercial motion pictures; radio and television social theatre 
and travel; clippings from newspapers reporting attempts to mold 
American habits, manners, and beliefs; — and articles and books 
discussing communication techniques, — all accumulated over three 
years — in order to answer these questions: What experiences and 
mass media do adults voluntarily choose? Has Research proved 
that these are effective learning techniques? How best are attitudes 
changed and prejudices broken down? What modern educational 
principles can be applied to informal education in intergroup rela- 
tions? Which is more effective: attacking problems as they relate 
to certain specialized groups or integrating the problems of all 
eroups ? 

This study describes techniques which have been used by some 
communities and those which commercial corporations might use, 
indicates resources available to field workers and methods for de- 
veloping social discipline in large groups. It quotes from sociolo- 
gists and psychologists of renown to substantiate generalizations on 
the value of mass media and organized social experiences, 

It concludes that the “common welfare” of a democracy can 
best be achieved by the people coming together to build new types 
of socially acceptable behavior after discovering that formerly held 
attitudes have proved inadequate; that word and picture symbols 
can be effective instruments for stimulating the creation of a demo- 
cratic society where all citizens have the same opportunity to de- 
velop to their maximum capacities and to cooperate for the good of 
the whole group; that a multiple approach and continued application 
are necessary to change the attitudes and behavior of adults. 

It further concludes that through informal adult education some 
important steps can be taken to realize democratic ideals, especially 
in relation to intergroup understandings, and thus education can lead 
in social reform rather than follow the slow path of social trends; 
that there are broad educational implications in the findings from 
research on techniques of intergroup relations, and that national 
organizations can lead the way. It ends with a bibliography of read- 
ings arranged under generalizations. 
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THE FORMULATION OF AN OUTLINE GUIDE OF 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION FOR THE TEACHING OF THE 
FINE ARTS CONTENT OF THE TENTH YEAR COURSE IN 
WORLD INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM IN NEW YORK STATE 


(Publication No. 1818)* 


Burritt Jerome Haddow, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 


The New York State Education Department reviewed and altered 
its social studies outlook during the period from 1934 to 1939 and 
has been revising its program of social studies in accordance with 
its new outlook during the succeeding years. In the process of re- 
vision, the syllabi for certain courses outran the production of text- 
material, and the training of teachers. In the tenth year course in 
world institutions, produced in 1945, teachers, administrators and 
state supervisors reported that the fine arts section was not being 
effectively taught, because of a lack of materials, and a lack of 
background information on the part of teachers. Therefore, this 
study was undertaken to formulate an outline guide of background 
information, suggestions, evaluative procedures and bibliographical 
materials for the teaching of the fine arts content in the tenth year 
course. : 

This study seeks, first, to present the thinking upon which the 
state has based its program, and, second, to prepare a guide which 
will help teachers to conduct this portion of the tenth year course, 

The preparation of the guide involved: 


Problem A—<A survey and selection of materials 

Problem B — Determination of the form for the guide most 
useful to teachers 

Problem C — Application of the philosophy underlying the state 
program to the formulation of the guide. 


These three steps were so closely interwoven that they had to 
be borne in mind simultaneously and pursued concurrently. 

The understandings involved in Problem C had to be developed 
by the investigator from a study of the history and publications of 
the state curriculum revision committees, The findings and their 
implications are to be found in the first part of this study, 
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while the applications were made mentally by the investigator in 
the formulation of the guide. 

Problem A was treated by a survey of the literature on the fine 
arts, remembering that B required materials to be chosen with a 
view to securing an understanding and an appreciation of their im- 
pact on society, and their significance as backgrounds of American 
history. Inasmuch as the study aimed at problems of organization 
and presentation involving some research, but not research upon 
obscure materials, and had to be developed to be taught in a period 
of six weeks, it was essential that the treatment be broad rather 
than deep, Criteria for the selection of the materials from the 
quantity surveyed had to be developed from the philosophy, princi- 
ples, and objectives developed in treating Problem C. 

Problem B then became a question of how to organize the ma- 
terials collected to satisfy most exactly the needs of teachers. 
Chapter B in the resource guide treats of the reasons why a re- 
source unit would not meet the institutional approach set up by the 
state and of the adaptations necessary. These adaptations were 
mainly concerned with two limiting suggestions and with the inves- 
tigator’s conviction that objectives and activities must be modified 
by the local situation and the ingenuity of the teacher. The two as- 
sumptions were that: a) this study is founded upon a state-proposed 
procedure, and, b) results are usually tested by state examinations. 

The organization used in the resource guide is as follows: 


A. A statement of objectives and outcomes desired as derived 
from New York State bulletins and official documents, 

B. An outline of minimum subject matter content in the fine 
arts, and a parallel outline of related contemporary events, ac- 
companied by interpretations of the over-all picture presented in 
selected historical periods. 

C. Teaching aids: 

1, Examples of approaches 

2. Examples of activities 

3. Sample testing procedures 
D. Teaching materials and sources 


In conclusion the investigator made recommendations regard- 
ing teacher training, school administration, and community utiliza- 
tion, which would improve the functioning of this course. 
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ACTIVITIES AND OPINIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF SCHOOLS IN MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 1783)* 


Frank Heagerty, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Purpose 
To determine as accurately as possible the amount of time the 


superintendents of schools in Missouri are spending on various ac- 
tivities relating to their work and to obtain their opinions as to 
whether or not they should be performing certain activities. 


Method of Research 
The method of research used in this study has been largely 


normative survey. 


Summary 
1. In the area of teacher relations, superintendents were 


spending a relatively large amount of time on eight activities. Su- 
perintendents in small schools found it necessary to spend time on 
more types of activities than was true in the larger schools, 

Superintendents felt that their duties should be administrative, 
supervisory, and of a public relations nature, Superintendents were 
of the opinion that activities dealing directly or indirectly with 
classroom teaching should not be a part of their duties, 

2. Superintendents were spending a relatively large amount of 
time on eight of the activities listed in the area of board of educa- 
tion relations. | 

They were of the opinion that activities involving the board of 
education should be included in a list of their duties. 

3. As school size increases, the opportunities for superintend- 
ents to become acquainted with pupils decrease. 

A relatively large per cent of the superintendents in schools of 
all size felt responsible for only three activities which might bring 
them into contact with pupils. 

4, In the area of non-teaching personnel, the three activities 
that made the greatest demands on the superintendent’s time in 
small schools were: inspecting buildings and grounds, supervising 
the lunch room, and filing material. Only one item made compara- 
ble demands on the time of superintendents in the larger schools. 
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This was the activity of inspecting buildings and grounds. Data 
showed that superintendents accepted more of the activities in the 
area of non-teaching personnel than they were giving time to. 

). Superintendents recognized the importance of public rela- 
tions as shown by the amount of time they were spending on the 
activities in this area, The type of activities to which they were 
giving a part of their time was affected by the facilities in the 
community. 

Superintendents were well agreed that they have heavy respon- 
sibilities in the area of public relations. 

6. In the area of personal professional advancement, superin- 
tendents in schools of all size were uniform in the practice of at- 
tending professional meetings and carrying on professional reading. 
A larger per cent of the superintendents were of the opinion that 
they should participate in all the activities in the area of personal 
professional advancement than was true of any other area. 

7. The four areas mentioned most often in which training is 
necessary for superintendents are: public relations, school law, 
public speaking, and school finance. 

The following types of experiences were listed most often as 
being valuable in the preparation of a superintendent for his work: 
teaching experiences, experiences as superintendent of schools, 
work and business experience, attending professional meetings, 
serving as principal, and working with community groups. 


Suggestions 
1. Superintendents might profitably spend more time on the 


following activities: interviewing and recommending teachers for 
employment, selecting textbooks, school elections, contacting pu- 
pils, planning the work of non-teaching personnel, planning a public 
relations program, and visiting schools while they are in operation. 

2. It is suggested that courses in school law, public relations, 
and public speaking be made a part of the superintendent’s training. 

3. School finance might well be offered in two courses. 

4. It is also suggested that a program of internship be made 
available to young men who are planning to enter the profession of 
school superintendency. 
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CHANGING PHILOSOPHY AND CONTENT IN 
TENTH YEAR MATHEMATICS 


(Publication No. 1858)* 


Julius Hayman Hlavaty, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 
































When the American secondary educational system began its 
phenomenal growth about 1890, it adopted in large measure thecol- 
lege preparatory program of the earlier secondary schools. The 

- story of American secondary education for the following sixty 
years is in part a story of the progressive adaptation of the curric- 
ulum to fit ever-broadening educational aims. 

A particularly instructive chapter in that story is the continu- 
ous series of transformations that has been taking place in mathe- 
matical instruction at the tenth year level. This study is an at- 
tempt to trace these changes, investigate their causes, analyze their 
operation, and evaluate their results. It is based on a study of the 
recommendations of authoritative national bodies in the field of 
general education, in the field of mathematical instruction, and in 
that of the teaching of geometry. Trends and syntheses are sought 
through a study of the opinions of leaders of mathematical instruc- 
tion and through an analysis of representative textbooks against the 
background of those authoritative recommendations. 

The history of the changes in content and aims is divided into 
three periods, 1890-1923; the initial impact of mass secondary 
education on the teaching of geometry, 1923-1938; the effects of 
almost universal secondary education on the teaching of geometry, 
1938-1948: the Second World War and the light it shed on needed 
reforms in mathematical instruction. 

The principal proposed reforms which are analyzed are: prac- 
tical geometry; achieving clear thinking through geometry; the 
arithmetization of geometry; integrated mathematics; and geometry 
as an example of an empirical science. 

Finally, eighteen representative textbooks of the most recent 
period are analyzed and their agreements are synthesized. 

The major conclusion drawn by the study is that it has proved 
impossible to rationalize instruction in traditional demonstrative 
geometry either from the point of view of general education or from 
that of mathematical instruction. A corollary conclusion drawn is 
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that all attempts to reform instruction at this level have failed 
largely because the reformers have in all cases retained traditional 
geometry or its method as the core of the mathematical instruction 
. of the tenth year. 

‘4 A major implication of the study is that there is a need for a 

- course in general mathematics to replace the traditional course in 
demonstrative geometry. This implication is elaborated into a pro- 
posal for such a course in general mathematics. The aims of this 
course, its content, and the specific aims and content of individual 
units are drawn from the recommendations of representative bodies, 
teachers, and textbooks. 

One of the principal features of the proposed course is its 
stress on methods of thinking. Methods of thinking in life situations, 
the meaning of probability and simple statistical inference, the induc- 
tive method, the deductive method, and a study of the relationships 
between them are integral parts of the course. 

A second principal feature of the proposed course is the exten- 
sion of the study of mathematics as a tool for understanding the 
world around us. A study of elementary statistics, a more extended 
study of trigonometry than is usual at this level, and a study of 
some aspects of space geometry (especially spherical geometry) 
are aspects of the course that seek to implement this aim. 

Finally, the course proposes to be a sounder preparation for 
further work in mathematics and science. This is done by treating 
phases of both algebra and geometry by the postulational method 
and by introducing the elements of coordinate geometry. 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIPS AMONG 
SELECTED LANGUAGE ABILITIES 


(Publication No. 1784)* 


Vergil Herbert Hughes, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 













Purpose 
To determine the extent of relationship among certain selected 

language abilities and to determine the extent that achievement in 

one particular language ability is indicative of comparable achieve- 


ment in another. 
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Method of Procedure 
The survey-testing method of research was used. Language 


abilities selected include: reading, spelling, word meaning, language 


usage, capitalization, punctuation, sentence sense, and paragraph 


organization. Mental capacity was also determined. Use was made 


only of the test results of 196 fifth graders that fell in the intelli- 
gence quotient range from 90 to 110 inclusive. In this way only, was 
the factor of intelligence controlled. Coefficients of correlation 
were found to determine the relationships among the language abil- 
ities mentioned above. To fulfill the other purpose of this study, 
fifty highest and fifty lowest achievers in each ability were isolated 
for special study. Achievement of the pupils in the “highest” 
achievement group was then compared with achievement in each of 
the seven other areas studied. The same procedure was followed 
for those achieving in the “lowest” group. 


Summary: 

All the coefficients of correlation, reported in this study are 
positive in nature. Of the twenty-six coefficients of correlation, 
sixteen fell between .40 to .70; the other ten coefficients of corre- 
lation are between .20 to .40. 

The following indicate language abilities where the greatest 
amount of relationship was found. (Coefficients of correlation are 
also given.) 


Word Meaning and Spelling ........... .64 
Word Meaning and Reading ........... .60 
Word Meaning and Language Usage ..... 02 
Reading and Language Usage .......... .06 


Reading and Sentence Sense .......... 200 
Reading and Paragraph Organization..... .53 
Reading and Punctuation ............. 00 


For highest achievement in each of the language abilities studied, 
comparable high performance as indicated by achievement above 
the median in other language skills were found as follows: (Per- 
centages of pupils achieving above the median in the areas being 

compared are also given.) 


Reading and Word Meaning ........... 88 
Spelling and Word Meaning ........... 86 
Word Meaning and Paragraph Organization. 90 
Language Usage and Word Meaning...... 76 





Capitalization and Reading ....... S ecas 80 
Capitalization and Punctuation ......... 80 
Punctuation and Word Meaning ........ 82 


Sentence Sense and Paragraph Organization 78 
Paragraph Organization and Word Meaning. 84 
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For lowest achievement in each of the language abilities studied, 
comparable low performance as indicated by achievement below the 
median in other language skills were found as follows: (Percent- 
ages of pupils achieving below the median in the areas being com- 
pared are also given.) 


Reading and Word Meaning ..... 90 
Reading and Language Usage .... 90 
Spelling and Word Meaning ..... 84 
Word Meaning and Reading ..... 86 
Word Meaning and Capitalization ..... 86 
Language Usage and Word Meaning .... 90 
Capitalization and Reading ......... 74 
Punctuation and Paragraph Organization . 76 
Capitalization and Punctuation ......... 74 
Sentence Sense and Reading ........... 88 
Paragraph Organization and Word Meaning. . 82 


Of the fifty highest achievers in any one of the eight selected 
language abilities, from sixty-four to ninety per cent also achieved 
above the median in the other skill areas studied. 

Of the fifty lowest achievers in any one of the eight selected 
language abilities, from sixty to ninety per cent also achieved below 
the median in the other skill areas studied. 


Conclusions 

The correlations as a whole tend to show that these abilities 
are related independent of the effects of intelligence. 

In general, high achievement in any one language ability area 
tends to be associated with higher than average achievement in any 
other area with which it is compared. The converse of this state- 
ment is also true to approximately the same degree. This relation- 
ship varies, of course, with the skills being compared. 
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The Problem 
Persistent weaknesses in Egyptian secondary schools necessi- 

~ tate investigation to reveal their roots. This study is such an in- 

vestigation from the standpoint of the social studies for the period 

1930-1947. The year 1930 is that in which a movement of reform 

in secondary education and in teacher professional preparation was 

begun, The year 1947 is a terminus after the last movement of re- 

form. 


























Sources of Data, Method of Study, and General Procedure 

Major steps have been as follows: 

1. From comprehensive readings and the writer’s direct ex- 
perience, a picture of the essential aspects of Egyptian social and 
economic life has been drawn (1930-1947). 

2. In the light of the data regarding Egyptian life and the litera- 
ture of the fields of education and teaching the social studies, spe- 
cific criteria were prepared and used in detailed analyses of official 
syllabi, textbooks, and examination questions for the period 1930- 
1947. 

3. The findings of the analyses have been reflected against the 
picture of Egyptian life and its educational needs. 

4. From official reports and documents, data have been gathered 
relative to the program of professional preparation of social studies 
teachers (1930-1947). 

5. The data regarding teacher education have been compared 
and related to the afore-mentioned findings relative to teaching the 
social studies. 

6. Conclusions have been drawn and recommendations sug- 
gested. 























Major Findings 
The common aims of social studies are not recognized in 
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Egyptian secondary schools. Each field emphasizes factual know- 
ledge as a Chief objective, disregarding the needs of both learners 
and the local community and giving little or no attention to Egyptian 
societary problems. 

The weaknesses identified in teaching the social studies and in 
the professional preparation of the teachers concerned overshadow 
or efface the strong points. 

The weaknesses of the professional preparation of teachers 
contribute to the perpetuation of the defects in teaching the social 
studies. 

Attempts at reform have been ineffective. They have ignored 
the basic nature and aims of the social studies and the fact that im- 
provement should be made in the syllabi, textbooks, examinations, 
and professional preparation of the teachers concerned as four in- 
terrelated factors. 





Summary of Recommendations 

The syllabi should implement the common aims of the social 
studies. They should be confined to general “work outlines” of 
problems and projects designed to help in developing socially intel- 
ligent citizens. 

There should be no prescribed textbooks, Instead, there should 
be pupils’ guides, pupils’ reference books and articles for library 
use, and detailed guides for teachers. 

Written examinations should be local, provide for multiple 
choice, and take into consideration the common aims of the social 
studies and pupils’ specific activities. 

The program of professional preparation should be more pre- 
cise in selecting prospective teachers and should include a c o»mpre- 
hensive plan of guidance. The content of the courses should relate 
to life problems and situations and meet students’ needs. There 
should be at least one campus laboratory school. Subject-matter 
specialists should share in the supervision of directed teaching. 

Placement and follow-up should be considered parts of the pro- 
fessional preparation and in-service education should be extended. 
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MATHEMATICS IN METEOROLOGY, WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS AND METEOROLOGY 


(Publication No. 1722)* 


Max Kramer, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Meteorology has gone through a long history, developing through 
a series of stages, as most sciences, from superstition and mysti- 
cism to a qualitative, conjectural, and finally, a quantitative science, 
Most major developments in the study have been made in the twenti- 
eth century so that, in a very real sense, meteorology is a new 
science. 

As civilization has become increasingly complex, widening ap- 
plications have been found for the study until it now plays an impor- 
tant role in most facets of our society. Many applications are pre- 
sented in outline followed by a discussion of some possible future 
developments, with particular reference to the use of the electronic 
computer, radar, and facsimile. 

Very little research has been done in developing a pedagogy for 
meteorology. This dissertation is concerned with the mathematical 
phase of this much needed field of research. Discussions of the 
training of meteorologists and the curriculum complete the back- 
ground for the study covered in Part I. 

During the war it was recognized that mathematical training 
was basic to successful work in meteorology. Special schools were 
established in college to train unprepared students in prerequisite 
mathematics and physics. The question arose as to exactly what 
mathematics and how much mathematics is needed for achievement 
in meteorology. Part II attempts an objective answer. A careful 
study was made of curricula at various institutions. Large numbers 
of publications and papers and over 400 problems were selected 
from sources most adequately covering the subject within the range 
required by the average meteorologist who forecasts and does minor 
research. Publications and solutions of problems were intensively 
and meticulously analysed for mathematical content, and results, 
indicating frequencies, were organized in detailed tables under head- 
ings of symbolism, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, elementary anal- 
ysis, advanced analysis, statistics, and problem solving. Comments 
were made wherever they served to clarify, enrich, or put an 
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exceedingly important topic into focus. Materials analysed are 
listed and briefly discussed. A separate study was made of mathe- 
matics required in high school meteorology and for training weather 
observers. 

Few people appreciate the extent to which meteorology has de- 
veloped from a descriptive to a mathematical science. Hence, very 
little utilization has been made of meteorological material in math- 
ematics classrooms. In order to suggest possible uses of such ma- 
terial, Part III presents over 100 problems with necessary back- 
ground data and indications of solutions. Specific implications for 
teaching mathematics are discussed in the first section of Part IV. 

The major purposes of this research are to: 

1. Establish the necessary mathematical prerequisites for me- 
teorology. 

2. Assist in defining an instrumental program of mathematics 
as part of the training of meteorologists at various levels and in 
various branches. 

3. Provide mathematical criteria that can be used for selection 
of prospective candidates for meteorologists, instructors of mete- 
orology, and workers in allied fields. 

4. Determine specific implications of the mathematical content 
of meteorology to the teaching of mathematics. 

5. Provide a new, rich source of material to teachers of math- 
ematics and allied fields, and supply background for its application, 

Recommendations and proposals which are the outgrowth of this 
study are presented in Part IV organized under major headings of: 

1. General Recommendations 

2. Explicit Implications of the Study for the Teaching of High 
School Mathematics: 

A. Curriculum 
B. Improvement of Instruction 
C. Evaluation 
D. Guidance 
E. Preparation of Mathematics Teachers 
Non-Professional Training in Colleges: 
A. The cultural or science course 
B. Survey course in geophysics 
Recommendations for workers in allied fields: 
. Geography 
. Geology 
Agriculture 
Aeronautics 
. Engineering 
Public Health 
. Ecology 
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5. Professional Courses: 
. Weather Observer 
. Weather Forecaster 
. Meteorologist 
. Specialists in Meteorology — Climatologist, Instrument 
Specialist, Oceanographer, Long Range Forecaster, Hy- 
drometeorologist, Micrometeorologist 
E. Meteorological Consultant 
F’. Research Worker 
The study closes with an extensive glossary of meteorological 


terms and a bibliography. 


THE MATHEMATICS USED IN THE HUMANITIES, SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, AND NATURAL SCIENCE AREAS IN A PROGRAM 
OF GENERAL EDUCATION ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


(Publication No. 1788)* 


Adele Leonhardy, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Purpose 
To determine what mathematics is used in the books in the 


three areas of general education in a selected group of colleges and 
universities and the implications of the results for teachers of 


mathematics. 


Method of Research 

While the study is primarily a frequency study of the mathe- 
matical content of thirty-five books, breadth of use as indicated by 
the number of books and the number of areas in which a given con- 


cept or process occurs was also considered. 


Summary : 
1, Mathematics is used extensively in each of the areas of gen- 


eral education. Physical science has the highest mathematical con- 
tent per page, with biological science, the humanities, and social 
science following in order. 

2. The combined data for the text material show that approxi- 
mately three fourths of the mathematics used is quantitative, one 
fifth is the mathematics of spatial relationships, and one twentieth 
deals with logical structure. Biological and physical science agree 
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with these results, while social science shows an even greater 
trend toward the quantitative. The humanities tends to reverse 
these results with three fourths of the mathematics in this area re- 
ferring to spatial relationships. 

3. Lists of essential mathematical concepts and processes 
were determined for the text material of each of the areas and for 
the combined areas. 

4. The seventy-nine items on the list for the combined areas 
meet 74 per cent of the mathematical needs in the text material in 
the humanities, 89 per cent in social science, 86 per cent in biolog- 
ical science, 75 per cent in physical science, and 83 per cent in the 
combined areas. 

o). Exercise material containing mathematical content is very 
limited except in physical science. Three fourths of the mathemat- 
ical needs of the exercise material are satisfied by the list of sev- 
enty-nine essential concepts and processes. 

6. A list of eighty essential mathematical terms was deter- 
mined, This list meets 75 per cent of the mathematical vocabulary 
needs for the combined areas. 

7. The mathematics needed is relatively simple, the arithmetic 
of the elementary school and certain concepts and processes from 
each of the four years of high school mathematics. 

8. The student who enters college without preparation in the 
essential mathematics will be handicapped in programs of general 
education such as that represented in the present study, unless pro- 
vision for remedying the deficiency is made. 


Recommendations 

1, Competence in mathematics should be one of the objectives 
of a program of general education. 

2. The high school should provide suitable courses in mathe- 
matics for the prospective general college student. These courses 
should be based on mathematical needs established by research. 

3. Provision for the college student who is deficient in mathe- 
matics may be made in several ways; 

A. The teachers in the general education areas may teach 
the mathematics when and where it is needed. 

B. The mathematics department may provide a service 
course for the combined areas of general education, 

C. The mathematics department may offer a combination 
service course and one which presents mathematics as 
one of the areas of general education, 

4. If the mathematics department takes the responsibility 
for the more general mathematical needs of the areas of gen- 
eral education, the faculty of each individual area may be 
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responsible for the mathematics more specifically related to 
the area. 

0. The mathematics courses for general education should have 
adequate time, should enlist the best teaching personnel, and should 
be vitalized by applications from the areas of general education. 

6. Means of evaluating the results of such courses should be 
devised. 


A STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF LIBRARIES IN THE 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF ST. LOUIS 


(Publication No. 1790)* 


Rogers Thomas Monagan, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The purpose of this study was to determine the present prac- 
tices and opinions concerning the administration of the public ele- 
mentary school libraries in St. Louis and to compare them with the 
present practices and opinions in selected public elementary school 
libraries throughout the United States and with the practices con- 
sidered desirable by authorities in the field of school libraries. 

An information blank was constructed by the writer and sent to 
each public elementary school in St, Louis and to selected public 
elementary schools in every state in the United States. 

A study of current literature gave information on desirable 
practices advocated by authorities in the field of school libraries, 

The practices in the public elementary school libraries of St. 
Louis were compared with the practices in the selected public ele- 
mentary schools throughout the United States and with the practices 
considered desirable by authorities in the field of school libraries. 

It would appear from an examination of the findings of this 
study that the following conclusions are warranted: 

1. The St. Louis schools have kept pace with the selected 
schools and authorities in opinion concerning centralized library 
service, but have not kept pace with the selected schools in practice. 

2. Although almost 36 per cent of the St. Louis schools have li- 
brary reading rooms, classroom size or larger, no full-time librar- 
ians have been provided for them except in the schools that have 
branches of the public library housed in the school building. 

3. A greater number and variety of people took part in the 
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selection of library books and periodicals in the selected schools 
than took part in the selection of books and periodicals in the St. 
Louis schools. 

4, Efforts to meet the needs of the retarded reader by provid- 
ing appropriate library books were greater in the St. Louis schools 
than they were in the selected schools. 

0. The average number of books provided for each elementary 
school child six years of age or older was higher in the selected 
schools than it was in the St. Louis schools. 

6. The average yearly expenditure per child for library books 
in the selected schools and that recommended by authorities were 
both greater than the average yearly expenditure per child in theSt. 
Louis schools. 

7. The boards of education of the St. Louis schools and most 
of the selected schools assumed the responsibility for providing 
the greater part of the money for library books and supplies. 

8. A large percentage of the St. Louis schools and a large per- 
centage of the selected schools were in agreement on most of the 
principles underlying the administration of school libraries. 


A COMPARISON OF DAY-TRADE AND NON-VOCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


(Publication No. 1793)* 


Berry Ezell Morton, Ed. D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Purpose 
The major purpose of this study was to ascertain whether or 


not there were significant differences between the high school stu- 
dents enrolled in all-day trade courses and those students not en- 
rolled in vocational courses of any kind, and, if differences did ex- 
ist between the two groups, to ascertain the nature and extent of 
those differences. 


Sources of Data 

The data for the study were gathered for 390 high school sen- 
iors enrolled in twelve Missouri schools. Half, or 195, of these 
students were enrolled in vocational curricula; the other 195 sen- 
iors were not enrolled in any vocational courses, The writer 
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administered the SRA Test of Primary Mental Abilities, the Kuder 
Preference Record, and a family background information blank to 

all students, and, transcribed certain data from the students’ high 
school records. 


Summary 

The findings of the study were: 

1, The two groups of students were about equal in age and had 
progressed through school at about the same rate of speed. 

2. The mean intelligence of the Day-Trade Group was below 
that of the Non-Vocational Group. 

3. The measured occupational interests of the Day-Trade 
Group fell in the outdoor, mechanical, artistic, musical, persuasive 
and social service areas. The measured interests of the Non-Voca- 
tional Group fell in the persuasive, artistic, musical, social service, 
and clerical interest areas. 

4. The mean scholastic achievement of the Day-Trade Group 
was inferior in many subject-matter areas and below that of the 
Non-Vocational Group in all subject-matter areas. 

>. Lhe students in the Day-Trade Group came from families 
of a lower economic strata, from parents of lower formal educa- 
tional attainment, from slightly larger families and from more 
broken homes than did the students in the Non-Vocational Group. 

6. The students in the two groups had different curricular in- 
terests. The Day-Trade Group tended to like “non-academic” 
courses and desired an opportunity to enroll in more courses of 
this type. The Day-Trade students expressed the belief that the 
“Academic” courses were of little educational value. On the con- 
trary, the Non-Vocational students liked the “academic” courses 
and expressed the belief that “non-academic” courses were of little 
educational value. 

7. The Day-Trade students did not participate in extra-curric- 
ular activities to the same extent as did the Non-Vocational students, 
and, the types of activities in which the students of the two groups 
participated differed. 

8. The students in the Day-Trade Group did not possess leader- 
ship qualities to the same extent as did the Non-Vocational students. 

9. The students in the Day-Trade Group were poorer high 
school citizens than were the students in the Non-Vocational Group. 

10. The students in both groups intended to graduate from high 
school. However, the completion of high school would terminate the 
formal education for the majority of the Day-Trade students whereas the 
majority of the Non-Vocational students intended to go on to college. 

11. A majority of the students in the Day-Trade Group were being 
prepared for trades that they did not intend to enter. 
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12. The students in both groups were in need of more adequate 
guidance in their occupational selection. Approximately half of the 
seniors in both groups had not made an occupational selection. A 
large number of students in both groups that had made an occupa- 
tional choice did so without help, and only a very small number of 
students in both groups attached much significance to the counselor 
or the coordinator as a source of aid in making their occupational 
choice. 


PREDICTIVE VALUE OF STANDARDIZED TESTS AND 
INVENTORIES IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 1794)* 


Ralph Kenneth Nair, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The problem of this study was to ascertain the effectiveness of 
a battery of standardized tests and inventories in predicting achieve- 
ment in certain technical courses of college grade commonly re- 
quired of industrial arts teachers. More specifically, the study 
sought to answer the following questions: 

1. To what degree can a group of standardized tests and inven- 
tories predict achievement in drafting and shop courses on the col- 
lege level? 

2. Can achievement on the college level in drafting and shop 
courses be predicted equally well by one or two or three of the 
standardized tests and inventories as by the entire group? 

3. Do the selected standardized tests and inventories predict 
achievement equally well in college drafting and shop courses? 

4. Which standardized tests and inventories in the group are 
more heavily loaded with the predictive factors indicating achieve- 
ment in college drafting and shop courses? 

Three hundred and sixty-seven students from three California 
colleges were utilized in the investigation: Santa Barbara College 
of the University of California, San Jose State College, and Fresno 
State College. The students were enrolled during the fall of 1948 
and the spring of 1949 in lower division college courses. The cour- 
ses included in the study consisted of the initial offerings in me- 
chanical drawing, metalworking, and woodworking. 

The following standardized tests and inventories were employed: 
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“The California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity,” “The Detroit 
Mechanical Aptitudes Examination,” “The Revised Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test,” Bennett’s “Test of Mechanical Comprehension,” 
Lee and Thorpe’s Occupational Interest Inventory,” and Bernreuter’s 
“The Personality Inventory.” 

The achievement criterion in the drafting and shop courses was 
letter grades assigned by the instructors at the end of the semester 
or quarter term, 

The study involved two major types of statistical treatment: 1) 
Correlation and prediction of the relationship between performance 
on the group of standardized tests and inventories and college 
marks in drafting, shopwork, and college marks in both drafting 
and shopwork. 2) Multiple factor analysis of factors common to the 
standardized tests and inventories which indicated the highest pre- 
dictive value for achievement in college drafting courses, shop 
courses, and for college drafting and shop courses combined, 

The following major conclusions were reached: 

1. Drafting and shop grades, as indicated by the regression 
equations and the coefficients of multiple correlation, can be pre- 
dicted with only a slight degree of reliability. 

2. Coefficients of correlation and the regression equations in- 
dicate the best combinations of predictors used under the conditions 
of the study are the “California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity” 
and Bennett’s “Test of Mechanical Comprehension.” 

3. Practically all of the standardized tests and inventories used 
indicate more positive relationship with drafting grades than with 
grades in shopwork, 

4. Among the tests and inventories used in this study, the men- 
tal maturity test, in either its language or non-language section, 
along with the “Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Examination” and 
Bennett’s “Test of Mechanical Comprehension” have the highest and 
most consistent mutual loadings with drafting and shop grades. 

Additional conclusions inferred as a result of the study were: 

1, The level of difficulty of the mechanical aptitude tests might 


be questioned for college students in this field. 
2. It appears that mechanical interest as measured has little 


to do with achievement in drafting and shop courses. 
3. The degree of neurotic tendency as measured in the study 


has little bearing on grades in drafting and shop courses, 
4. The multiple factor analysis pointed to the possible conclusion 


that tests of mechanical aptitude may also measure verbal ability. 
5. Standardized tests andinventories apparently predict tradi- 
tional academic achievement more successfully than the manipulative 


areas of drafting and shopwork. 
6. Better predictive measures are needed for the areas of 


shopwork and drafting. 
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CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES IN CERTAIN ATTRIBUTES 
OF TEACHERS IN VARIOUS TEACHING FIELDS 


(Publication No. 1707)* 


Harold Frederic Powell, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This study was designed to test the assumption that teachers 
in various fields of specialization exhibit characteristic differences 
in such personal attributes as intelligence, cultural achievement, 
and personality adjustment. 

The project is limited to 3,473 teachers who were applicants 
for positions in the Detroit public schools from 1942 to 1948, The 
attributes mentioned above were measured by means of the Detroit 
Advanced Intelligence Test, the Cooperative General Culture Test, 
and ratings by psychologists on the staff of the Detroit Psychologi- 
cal Clinic. All told, seventeen teaching fields, that is, subject mat- 
ter areas and conventional groupings of elementary grades, are 
represented by the 3,473 teachers referred to above. The Fisher t 
was basically employed to determine significance of difference 
throughout this study. 

Although it was found that the Detroit Advanced Intelligence 
Test and six parts of the Cooperative General Culture Test differ- 
entiate most sharply among the seventeen teaching fields, signifi- 
cant differences at the 1 per cent level occur on all the instruments 
of measurement, 

The findings further show the applicants in certain fields re- 
veal similar, but not necessarily identical, patterns of scores. Thus, 
in Foreign Language, English, and Commercial Education the mean 
scores are significantly high on all the measures employed. The 
means in Science are significantly high on all measures except the 
Literature section of the Cooperative General Culture Test, The 
Social Studies group likewise has high scores except on the Detroit 
Adjustment Inventory. 

In contrast to the foregoing, the Early Elementary, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Physical Education groups have significantly low 
scores on all the instruments used in this study. The Art Education 
and Music groups also are low on all measures except Fine Arts, 
The Later Elementary, Special Education, and Speech groups are 
average with the exception that the mean score for Speech is high 
on the Literature Test, Finally, the mean scores in Industrial 
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Arts, Library Science, Mathematics, and Distributive Education 
vary widely, ranging from high to low. 

It may be said that, by and large, those fields which require a 
greater amount of verbal ability tend to have higher scores on the 
Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test and the six parts of the Coopea- 
tive General Culture Test whereas those fields which require less 
verbal ability tend to have low scores, 

The conclusion is that, on the basis of fields of specialization, 
characteristic differences were found in selected attributes of the 
teachers included in this study. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURAL REORGANIZATION IN 
MICHIGAN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


(Publication No. 1708)* 


William Henry Roe, Ed.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The purpose of this study is to determine the problems related 
to the structural reorganization of community school districts in 
the State of Michigan, Specifically, by studying the records of the 
Department of Public Instruction; by use of an opinion questionnaire 
sent to county school commissioners, school superintendents, rural 
agricultural agents, and township supervisors; and by visiting se- 
lected school communities, data relative to the following problems 
have been accumulated and presented: 

a. What are the present structural boundaries of reorganized 
school districts in Michigan as compared to the natural community 
districts recommended by the Michigan Public Education Study 
Commission? 

b. What are the attitudes of the people regarding reorganization 
in school districts which have already reorganized? 

c. What are the administrative and financial factors affecting 


the reorganization of schools? 
d. What are some of the social factors which affect the reor- 


ganization of schools? 
e, How do interest and pressure groups influence school reor- 


ganization? 
In 1942 the Michigan Public Education Study Commission was 
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appointed by Governor Murray D. VanWagoner to make an exhaus- 
tive study of the educational inequalities of Michigan public educa- 
tion, One of the Commission’s major recommendations was that 
the State should encourage the gradual reduction of the 6,239 school 
districts to 253 reasonably self-sufficient community school dis- 
tricts which would represent the combined social, economic, and 
educational interests of both rural and urban groups. 

The study reveals that in spite of the excellent work of the 
Michigan Public Education Study Commission, legislative action to 
facilitate the Commission’s recommendations has been completely 
lacking and state-wide interpretation of the community school con- 
cept has been neglected, Reorganization in Michigan has conse- 
quently taken place almost totally in small villages and neighbor- 
hood centers, many too small to offer a broad educational program. 
The lack of a unified pattern for the accomplishment of reorganiza- 
tion has tended to produce competition between villages and left the 
establishment of community school boundaries largely in the hands 
of local interest and pressure groups. As a result the problems of 
transportation, finance, school organization, social and cultural 
change, and school administrative procedures have not been solved 
to the satisfaction of all people concerned when reorganization has 
been proposed or accomplished, 

The general conclusion is that coordinated planning at a State 
and local level is needed to resolve the differences of State and lo- 
cal pressure groups in the interest of democracy and public educa- 
tion and to assure the organization of school districts large enough 
to provide a complete educational program for children, youth and 
adults, Coordinated planning requires simplification of State stat- 
utes regarding reorganization, revision of the State financial aid 
system, and a broader interpretation of the community school plan 
of organization. Finally, it is important that the State encourage 
local people to study educational needs on an area or county basis 
in order to determine the natural community boundaries of school 
districts and then assist the development of all logical proposals 
with financial and technical aid to local communities. 
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SOME FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN ESTABLISHING AND 
APPROVING DEPARTMENTS OF VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE IN MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 1796)* 


Kenneth Lee Russell, Ed, D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Purpose 
To analyze a selected group of criteria which may be considered 


in establishing and approving departments of vocational agriculture 
in Missouri. 


Method of Research 
Data were obtained from the files and publications of the Mis- 


souri State Department of Education and from information blanks 
returned by 201 out of 225 schools offering vocational agriculture 
in Missouri in 1949-50. 


Summary 
1, Approximately 70 per cent of the farm boys enrolled in high 


schools offering vocational agriculture are enrolled in the program. 

2. Seventy per cent of the departments of vocational agriculture 
in high schools of less than 100 total enrollment have failed. 

3. When fewer than 35 farm boys are enrolled in the high school 
90 per cent of them can be expected to enroll in vocational agricul- 
ture. Eighty per cent of the farm boys can be expected to enroll in 
vocational agriculture when the high school farm-boy enrollment is 
between 35 and 44, 

4. The median cost of brick and tile combination units con- 
structed during the years 1946-49 was $23,000 and for concrete 
block $9,760. 

5. Thirty-three per cent of the farm shops of less than 2,250 
square feet of floor area were considered too small by agriculture 
teachers in 1949-50. 

6. The median cost of providing equipment for new departments 
of vocational agriculture established or re-opened in 1948-49 and 
1949-50 was $3,603. 

7. Local school districts paid 63 per cent of the total cost of 
operating and maintaining departments of vocational agriculture in 


Missouri in 1948-49. 
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8. The 9,971 white students enrolled in vocational agriculture 
in 1949-50 represented 58 per cent of the estimated number that 
might have enrolled in Missouri if they all had had the opportunity 
to do so. 

9. Ten out of 138 reorganized high school districts in Miss- 
ouri were made large enough to accommodate vocational agriculture 
as a result of the reorganization program in 1948-49. Three dis- 
tricts were made too small. 


Conclusions 

1. Farm-boy enrollment in high school appears to be the most 
significant factor influencing enrollment in vocational agriculture. 

2. Fifty transported students are essential in order to organ- 
ize a department of vocational agriculture except in a few high 
schools with over 240 total enrollment. 

3. Thirty boys should be the minimum enrollment for a new 
department of vocational agriculture, 

4. Forty farm boys should be the minimum farm-boy enroll- 
ment for a school planning for vocational agriculture. 

5. Schools with less than $500,000 assessed valuation may 
find it extremely difficult to maintain and operate departments of 
vocational agriculture during periods of economic uncertainty, 

6. The farm shop should contain at least 2,400 square feet of 
floor area for a department enrolling 42 boys. 

7. The classroom for vocational agriculture should contain at 
least 806 square feet of floor area for a department enrolling 42 
boys. 

8. A satisfactory combination classroom and farm shop unit 
and the necessary equipment constitutes a major investment for a 
small high school. 

9. The cost of maintaining and operating a department of vo- 
cational agriculture may be prohibitive for small high schools, 

10. Missouri has not provided equal opportunities for the voca- 
tional education of all youth who expect to become farmers, 

111. Vocational agriculture cannot be extended to all high school 
youth as school districts were organized on December 1, 1949, ex- 
cept at excessive and wasteful cost. 

12. The reorganization of school districts to date which involve 
only one high school has apparently had no net effect upon the pos- 
sible expansion of vocational agriculture in Missouri. 

13. The reorganization of school districts which involve two or 
more high schools makes it possible to expand the program of vo- 
cational agriculture in Missouri. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 1948 FRESHMAN CLASS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI AND THE RELATION 
OF THESE CHARACTERISTICS TO ACADEMIC SUCCESS 


(Publication No, 1797)* 


Suler Eldon Ryan, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


An attempt is made in this study to find the relationship be- 
tween certain characteristics of a freshman class at the University 
of Missouri and the achievement of academic success. The factors 
studied were high school rank, Ohio State University Psychological 
Test scores, Cooperative English Test scores, sex, age, parental 
occupation, size of high school attended, and units of high school 
credit in certain subject-matter fields. Data were obtained from 
the files of Admissions Office, University Counseling Bureau and 
the files of the Missouri College Aptitude Testing Program. 

Some of the more pertinent findings of the study are the fol- 
lowing: 

1, High school class rank was the most reliably predictive 
factor studied on which to base prediction of academic success in 
college, The coefficient of correlation between high school percen- 
tile rank and grade-point average in college was +.61l. 

2. The coefficient of correlation between raw scores on the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test and grade-point average 
in college was +.53. 

3. The coefficient of correlation between Cooperative English 
Test scores and grade-point average in college was .40, 

4, There was no significant difference between the achievement 
of men and women students when aptitude as measured by class 


rank and test scores was taken into account. 
5. Older students of a given measured aptitude achieved greater 


academic success in college than did younger students of similar 
measured aptitude, 

6. When aptitude as indicated by rank in high school class was 
taken into account, there was little evidence that groups classified 
by parental occupation varied significantly in academic achievement. 

7. Graduates of high schools enrolling two hundred to four hun- 
dred students achieved greatest academic success in college. Grad- 
uates of high schools enrolling fewer than two hundred students 
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ranked second in achievement of academic success. Graduates of 
high schools enrolling over four hundred students ranked third in 
achievement of academic success. 

8. Students who exceeded the minimum requirement in English 
for graduation from high school made higher grade-point averages 
in college freshman English than did those who had earned only the 
minimum, College mathematics marks were not better for those 
who had taken “extra” units of high school mathematics. Natural 
science marks in college were higher for those who had exceeded 
science requirements for high school graduation. Those freshmen 
who entered intermediate Spanish in college with two units of high 
school Spanish as background made significantly higher marks than 
did all those who took intermediate Spanish. 


A MANUAL ON COMMITTEES AND THEIR WORK 
(Publication No, 1819)* 


Edward Fletcher Sheffield, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 


The task was to prepare for publication a popular manual on 
committees and their work— a manual outlining the principles and 
practices appropriate primarily to small, informal committees. 
Need for such a manual was found in the widespread incidence 
of fruitless committees, the absence of a suitable guide for those 
who would improve committees, and the expressed wish of many 
people for an outline of procedure which could be applied to the 
kinds of committees of which John Q, Citizen is a member. 

Procedure employed consisted of eight projects: 

1. Composition of a draft manual on committee work and dis- 
tribution of the draft for criticism. 

2. Review of pertinent literature. 

3. Circulation of a questionnaire on committees to experienced 
committee workers. 

4. Publication of a series of three articles on committees. 

5. An experiment in committee organization in one institution. 

6. Presentation of a course on meetings and committees. 

7. Preparation, and distribution for criticism, of a tentative 
statement of principles of effective committee procedure. 

8, Preparation of the manual for publication. 
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The seven preliminary projects culminated in the preparation 
of the following statement of the characteristics of effective 
committees. 

1. An effective committee has or develops a task which is im- 
portant and well-defined, a task which can be performed better by 
a committee than by any available individual or existing organization. 

2. It is a small group of people who are interested in the job 
the committee has to do, and who are carefully selected for their 
proven or potential ability to contribute to its purpose. 

3. Its procedure is informal and democratic. It is led by a 
skilful and cooperative chairman who does not attempt to dominate 
the group. Its discussions involve all members of the committee 
and result in clear-cut decisions acceptable to, or at least accepted 
by, every member. 

4. The arrangements for its meetings are carefully attended to 
so that time and place are suitable, and members know when and 
where to go and what is to be done. Appropriate records are kept 
of the results of the committee’s work. 

9. Lhe committee looks at itself from time to time to see how 
it is getting on with its job and whether it is using effective com- 
mittee procedure. | 

With this statement of the characteristics of effective com- 
mittees as its basis, the manual was developed. Approximately 
28,000 words in length, it is entitled “Making Committees Effective” 
and comprises seven chapters, a list of selected references and an 
index, Chapter headings are: 

1, Committees Can Be Effective 

2. What Committees Can Do 

3. Getting Organized 
4, Planning and Preparing for Meetings 
5. Committees at Work 
6 
7 













. Functions of Committee Personnel 
Toward Better Committees 
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THE CONSERVATION ATTITUDES AND INFORMATION 
POSSESSED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN TRAINING 


(Publication No. 1799)* 


Robert Clyde Sherman, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 













Purpose 
To compare the conservation attitudes possessed by elementary 
school teachers in training with those of specialists in conservation 
and to investigate the extent to which conservation information and 
other selected factors may be related to the possession of these 
attitudes. 


Method of Research 

Data were obtained from an attitudes inventory, an information 
test, and a questionnaire, all specially constructed and administered 
by the investigator to 1626 respondents in selected state teacher 
training institutions of Missouri and Kansas. 


















Summary 

1. The Attitudes Inventory used in this investigation is a feasi- 
ble device for deriving a picture of the conservation attitudes pos- 
sessed by groups of elementary school teachers in training by in- 
ferring attitude patterns from responses to specific behavior 
situations related to conservation problems. 

2. The data indicate common factors operating to produce in 
these respondents more conservation information and higher attitude 
agreement with conservation specialists. 

3. More experience in teaching, up to about fifteen years; more 
college semester hours, up to the graduate level; or more semester 
hours of any kind of science, up to about twenty hours are factors 
which tend to increase conservation information and attitude agree- 
ment with conservation specialists. 

4. Neither the sex of an individual, his childhood home, nor the 
location of his teaching experience seems to have any important re- 
lationship to his conservation information or attitudes. 

5. After consideration of college courses in conservation, bot- 
any, zoology, geology, and geography, as they are now organized and 
taught in the selected colleges, only conservation appears to be 
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signally effective in producing more conservation information or 
higher attitude agreement with conservation specialists. 

6. Only those group organizations set up specifically for the 
purpose of giving information and influencing attitudes in conserva- 
tion appear to affect significantly the conservation information and 
attitudes of the respondents. 

7. Individuals seem inclined toward higher agreement with 
conservation specialists on general principles of conservation than 
on applications of the principles to specific resources, 

8, Situations which involve self-interest or emotional and su- 
perstitious elements tend to cause a lowering of agreement with 
conservation specialists. 

9. The inability to make clear-cut decisions on conservation 
situations appears to be highly related to the lack of information of 
and/or insufficient experience in the situations. 











Recommendations 
1, Consonant with the data which indicate that there are com- 
mon factors operating to influence conservation information and at- 
titudes, all instructors who take part in the training of elementary 
school teachers, and especially those who teach courses in geog- 
raphy, geology, zoology, and botany, should alter their courses in 
order to utilize all available opportunities for providing information 
and experiences in conservation which may be relevant to their par- 
ticular purposes and objectives. Furthermore, cooperative planning 
by professional educators and conservationists should result in the 
establishment of conservation education as an integral part of all 
pre- and in-service programs and of the public school curriculum, 
2. Consistent with the data that indicate that a direct approach 
is more effective than an indirect approach in the development of 
conservation information and attitudes, one or more courses in 
conservation education should be organized and taught in each 
teacher training institution. In addition, specific information, ma- 
terials, and technical help should be provided by educational and 
conservation agencies to assist teachers in developing conservation 
programs in all elementary schools. Furthermore, existing out-of- 
school group organizations which already have established contacts 
with large numbers of youth should place more directed emphasis 
on the various phases and over-all problem of conservation. 
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CONTRASTS AND COMPARISONS OF MAJOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
TECHNIQUES USED IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
INSTITUTIONAL ON-FARM TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR VETERANS IN MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 1800)* 


Amos Jewell Snider, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Described in general terms, this study is one which deals with 
a program of adult education. Specifically, it represents a system- 
atic attempt to compare and contrast the major techniques used in 
the administration of such a program on the state level. 

Data were secured to determine 1) why the University of Mis- 
souri became the only university to organize and administer this 
type of educational program on a state-wide basis 2) why the State 
Department of Education chose to supervise a similar program 
through the local vocational agriculture departments of the high 
schools 3) how the two programs were organized 4) how they were 
administered 5) how the costs of the programs were determined. 

Based upon an analysis of the data used and the source mater- 
ials available for the study, the following conclusions might be 
drawn: 

1, The training programs known as On-the Job, On-the-Farm, 
and Apprenticeship are very similar, 

2. The University of Missouri is the only public institution 
associated with a land-grand college which organized and adminis- 
tered the institutional on-farm training program for veterans. 

3. When classifying educational agencies according to func- 
tion, State Departments of Education, in general, must be classified 
as supervisory, while Universities may be classified as operators 
of programs, 

4, Any approved educational agency can offer the institutional 
on-farm training program. 

5. In every state except Missouri, state agencies such as the 
State Department of Education or the State Board of Vocational Ed- 
ucation supervise the farm training program as the sole contracting 
agency with the Veterans Administration. 

6. The schools operating under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Education enroll approximately 12 times as many trainees 
as did the University in the farm training program. 
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7. During the first year of the program’s operation the high 
schools offering the training received funds far in excess of the 
costs involved, 

8. The University of Missouri was the only educational agency 
audited by the government to determine actual cost figures (in Mis- 
souri) for the first year’s operation. 

9. The use of an advisory committee of non-educators appears 
to be of little value to an educational institution in the administration 
of the institutional on-farm training program. 

10. Limiting the enrollees to high schools offering vocational 
agriculture tends to restrict the number of trainees entitled to be 
served, 

11, If the institutional on-farm training program is to be pro- 
vided as an offering of the high schools, the general supervision of 
instruction should be the responsibility of the high school executive, 
In high schools large enough to warrant a principal, he should be 
assigned this responsibility. 

12. The method of administration used by the University could 
serve any community, regardless of whether vocational agriculture 
was offered in the local high school. 

13. Agreements made, or entered into, by various federal 
agencies for the purpose of exerting influence upon programs of 
adult education may have an adverse effect upon the quality of in- 
struction given. 

14, The B.S. Degree in Agriculture from a land-grand college 
of agriculture is the minimum academic requirement acceptable for 
teachers in the farm training program. 

15. Too few supervisors are provided in each program. 

16. Under a direct method of administration as used by the Un- 
iversity, specific responsibilities for the various phases of the pro- 
gram can readily be determined. 

17. The training made available to the veterans’ wives repre- 
sents one of the major strengths of the University’s program, 

18. Little advantage accrues from requiring all classes to be 
held in the daytime. 

19. The administrative directive referred to as “Instruction 
No. 9” had the effect of reducing the amount of money spent on the 
program. 

20. Direct maximum influence from the College of Agriculture 
could not be brought to bear on the larger of the training programs 
because of the method of organization and administration. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN BACKGROUNDS OF THE 
AMERICAN CONCEPT OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM, 1500-1914 


(Publication No, 1802)* 


Robert Benjamin Sutton, Ph, D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The issues and the protagonists in the modern struggle for ac- 
ademic freedom were first clearly arrayed in the case of Johann 
Reuchlin, Beginning with that case, this study traces the issues 
through the writings of the humanists, Castellio, Campanella, 
Milton, Spinoza, Locke, Gundling and Kant to German and American 
scholars of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The often- 
broken but clearly discernible thread of the practice of academic 
freedom is followed from Leyden and Helmstedt to Heidelberg, 
Halle, Gottingen, Berlin and the other German universities, and to 
Virginia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Wisconsin, Chicago, Duke and, by 
implication, many American universities at the turn of the twentieth 
century. 

The American conception of academic freedom can be seen to 
be a blending of the tradition of the freedom of the German univer- 
sities, transplanted by hundreds of Americans who studied in those 
universities after 1815, and a native bent toward liberty in the 
American heritage, which began also to assert itself in the colleges 
and universities in the nineteenth century. The power of the non- 
resident trustees in America and the old collegiate ideal of the 
preservation and transmittal of certain truth clashed with these 
other two mutually-reinforcing traditions in a series of crucial 
tests, or “cases,” in the two decades, 1894-1914, the outcomes of 
which were to become the substance of the American concept of ac- 
ademic freedom. 
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A SYLLABUS IN BIOLOGY FOR GENERAL EDUCATION. 
THE PREPARATION OF A SYLLABUS BASED UPON A 
DETERMINATION OF THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE BIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES JUDGED IN TERMS OF 
CRITERIA OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


(Publication No, 1822)* 


Nathan Seymour Washton, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 


~ Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this project was to produce a syllabus in biology 
for general education based upon previous investigations and current 
judgments secured from various leaders in the area of general edu- 
cation and in the biological sciences. In order to construct the syl- 
labus, the following three sub-problems were investigated: 

A. What are the criteria or guiding principles for general ed- 
ucation? 

B. What are the significant principles of biology? 

C. What principles of biology have applications to specific pur- 
poses of general education? 


The Educational Significance of the Project 
There has been an increase in the number of courses of biology 
for general education at the college level. As a result there is a 
need for suggested student and teacher activities that will aid stu- 
dents in understanding the principles of biology that would meet the 
aims of general education. The syllabus can serve as a useful guide 
to the student and to the teacher in selecting suitable materials and 
activities that will promote efficient learning of biological principles 
in terms of the purposes of general education, 


Method Used in Constructing the Syllabus 

A. The criteria of general education were determined by sur- 
veying available literature and submitting a proposed list of these 
criteria to twenty-five leaders in general education. 

B. Forty-two principles of biology were obtained from previous 
investigations. These were scrutinized by several biologists. 

C. The relative importance of the biological principles judged 
in terms of the criteria of general education was also determined, 
A questionnaire containing the criteria of general education and the 
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principles of biology was submitted to thirty experienced college 
teachers of biology for general education. The judgments of the 
teachers represent the basis for formulating which principles of 
biology are most important, important, or unimportant in terms of 
the criteria of general education. 

D. The selection of learning activities that appears under each 
principle of biology was determined by 1) an examination of text- 
books, books, and journals pertaining to the biological sciences; 2) 
consulting eight specialists in the biological sciences who are teach- 
ing college biology; 3) the experiences of the investigator who taught 
biology for general education during the past ten years, 











The Syllabus 

The syllabus consists of forty-two principles of biology. For 
each principle of biology are listed the objectives of general educa- 
tion. The relative importance of the biological principles judged 
in terms of the objectives is indicated by the presence or absence 
of asterisks. In order to attain the objectives of general education 
for each principle of biology, a group of learning activities is sug- 
gested; wherever possible the learning activities consist of student- 
teacher discussions, i.e., in outline form, visual aids (motion pic- 
ture films, microprojection, opaque projection, charts, models, 
exhibits, illustrations), individual student activities (oral and written 
reports, experiments, visits to parks, zoological gardens, museums, 
various officials and agencies), demonstrations, reading assign- 
ments, and questions that are related to the objectives. 

The order in which the biological principles are listed does not 
necessarily indicate the order in which they would be taught in the 
course. However, a suggested order is given merely to serve as a 
guide to the instructor, The teaching of a principle instead of iso- 
lated facts and judgments should improve the efficiency of learning. 
Its use should likewise make for a more thorough understanding of 
biology when applied to significant problems. 
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A COMPARATIVE FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDY OF NORMAL 
AND NEUROTIC VETERANS. A STATISTICAL INVESTIGATION 
OF THE INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF INTELLECTUAL AND 
EMOTIONAL FACTORS AS DISCLOSED IN THE PRIMARY 
MENTAL ABILITIES EXAMINATION AND THE MINNESOTA 
MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY. 


(Publication No. 1806)* 


Elias Nelson Abrams, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation is to discover the factors and 
to explore their nature in order to define the differences which ex- 
ist in the integration of intellectual functioning and emotional ad- 
justment in “normal” and psychoneurotic adult subjects. In essence, 
this research is a statistical investigation by means of factor anal- 
ysis of the interrelationships of intellectual and emotional factors 
as disclosed in the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Examination and 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 

The subjects of the study comprised 318 veterans of World 
War II, They were all male, white adults with a minimum educa- 
tional qualification of graduation from elementary school, Thedata 
consisted of their scores on the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Ex- 
amination and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
The neurotic group of 201 veterans were so diagnosed on the basis 
of psychiatric examination by neuropsychiatrists of the Veterans 
Administration at various installations. The “normal” group was 
composed of 117 veterans with no known or diagnosed psychiatric 
disorder, An additional precaution was taken in that standard score 
profiles on the MMPI indicate no significantly unfavorable eleva- 
tions on the several scales, 

After customary statistical procedures, the results were in- 
corporated in a correlation matrix of 17x 17 cells for each group, 
Since the influence of level of educational achievement proved to be 
a ponderable one, this factor was removed by the process of par- 
tialing out the effect of education on each of the variables in the 
correlation matrix of each group. From this point the factorization 
of the correlation matrices for “normals” and neurotics was under- 
taken in accordance with the centroid method of factor analysis as 
devised by Thurstone. Comparison was effected (1) by the 
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transformation of the centroids in each group into z-scores by 
means of Fisher’s table so that the statistical implications of the 
normal probability curve might be applicable and (2) by testing the 
Significance of the difference of these z-scores by the usual stand- 
ard error formula. The final step was the rotation of the centroid 
factor loadings for each test and factor for the purpose of (1) en- 
dowing these with psychological meaning and (2) providing a basis 
for their identification. 

The analysis of the significance of the difference between the 
means reveals that the PMA and the MMPI can distinguish between 
“normals” and neurotics as groups at the .01 level of confidence for 
all the tests and scales except Space Ability, the Question Score, the 
Lie Score, and the Masculinity-Femininity Scale, if the influence of 
level of educational achievement is discounted. 

The factors extracted from the matrix of the “normal” group 
are identified as (a) an Adjustment Factor, (b) an Emotional Reac- 
tivity Factor, and (c) an Externalization Tendency Factor. 

The factors for the neurotic group are identified as (a) a Mal- 
adjustment Factor, (b) a Verbal-Reasoning Factor, (c) a Severity 
Factor, and (d) an Intellectual Factor (with element of self-decep- 
tion). 

Of the 68 pairs of centroid factor loadings there are only 26 
such paired indicators at the .01 level of confidence. Superficially 
this would seem to indicate that there are substantial elements of 
difference. Their number, however, is too small and too dispersed 
to predicate the possibility of a pattern to define these differences. 

In terms of the comparison of the centroid factor loadings, 
therefore, the results of this investigation are not sufficiently sig- 
nificant to warrant the conclusion that the instruments can be used 
with confidence to differentiate “normal” from neurotic individuals, 
For both groups the tests overlap in all centroid factor loadings. 
No one test of the seventeen in the battery discriminates significantly 
at the established level of confidence between “normal” and neurotic 
veterans in all the factors, 
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PROPOSED COURSE OF STUDY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

BASED ON THE AIMS OF GENERAL EDUCATION AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS, FOR THE CITY 
OF ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY (GRADES 7 TO 9) 


(Publication No. 1812)* 


Harold Jonah Carter, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 









The problem was to construct a proposed course of study in the 

~ social studies for the City of Englewood, New Jersey, for grades 7, 
8, and 9. The proposed objective of this document has been to ac- 
complish the following: ascertain the aims of general education; 
ascertain the psychological needs of adolescents and the educational 
needs of the City of Englewood; select and define problem areas of 
study encompassing the first two points; suggest possible academic 
materials of instruction; suggest possible methods of instruction 
which may be used; and recommend types of evaluation to be used 
as a means of improving the proposed course of study, 

On the basis of the definition of general education as formulated 
by the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the Progres- 
Sive Education Association, the investigator has examined the writ- 
ings of authorities in the social sciences and related fields and has 
prepared a compilation of their contributions to the theory of gen- 
eral education, 

On the basis of the research of the Study of Adolescents of the 
Progressive Education Association, the investigator has enumerated 
the psychological needs of adolescents by analyzing the publications 
of the Study of Adolescents, the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum, and other authorities in the field of psychology who are 
sympathetic to this point of view. 

The educational needs of the City of Englewood have been formu- 
lated by a faculty survey conducted in 1945-1946. Although the re- 
port of the faculty survey has not been adopted by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Englewood, as of this date, the investigator has incorporated 
into the document this statement of educational needs. 

On the basis of the aims of general education, the psychological 
needs of adolescents, and the educational needs of Englewood, as 
discussed in this document, the investigator has formulated problem 
areas in the social studies for the three years of junior high school. 
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Each problem area is presented in its contemporary setting and, as 
far as feasible, is related to the community. 

In selecting academic materials of instruction, the investigator 
has examined and chosen materials from the following areas: text- 
books, newspapers, and periodicals; literature and poetry; reports 
and surveys by local, state, and federal governmental agencies; and 
the community of Englewood. A representative number of academic 
materials of instruction have been included for each problem area 
leaving the choice of materials to be used to the individual teachers 
and students. 

Bearing in mind that methodology is closely related to the phil- 
osophy basic to this proposed course of study; that the methodology 
is to present experiences which will result in the attainment of de- 
sirable characteristics of behavior; and that the teacher in using a 
variety of methods of instruction will function in a creative capacity; 
the investigator, has presented the advantages and disadvantages of 
a number of methods of instruction which tend to possess merit for 
this proposed course of study. 

In terms of the educational objectives of the City of Englewood 
and the concepts of philosophy and psychology discussed in this 
document, the investigator has examined the following procedures 
in evaluation to ascertain which can be applied most effectively. 


Written assignments and examinations 

Reading records and records of activities 

Anecdotal records 

Interviews with students 

Paper-and-pencil tests 
Appraising student mastery of functional information 
Appraising the ability of students to apply social principles 
and facts to new problems 
Appraising the ability to evaluate arguments critically 
Appraising the ability to interpret social science data 
Appraising the social beliefs of students 
Appraising the students understanding of social concepts 
Appraising the familiarity of students with dependable 
sources of data 

Attitude of teachers 
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CLASSROOM MENTAL HYGIENE PRACTICES OF TEACHERS 

IN NEGRO PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE RELATION BETWEEN 

THESE PRACTICES AND CERTAIN FACTORS WHICH 
INFLUENCE THE QUALITY OF TEACHING | 


(Publication No, 1814)* 


Montraville Isadore Claiborne, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1949 


The problem is to determine the classroom mental hygiene 
practices of teachers in Negro public schools, In this investigation 
the investigator was concerned with the procedures teachers in Ne- 
gro public schools use to perform regular everyday classroom ac- 
tivities, rather than with whether or not the schools have special 
programs of mental hygiene, provide clinical services and use 
specialists to diagnose and treat pupils who show symptoms of be- 
havior and personality disorders. 

Data relative to classroom mental hygiene practices of teach- 
ers in Negro public schools were obtained by means of a check-list 
of 115 classroom procedures representing sound and unsound mental 
hygiene procedures for performing regular everyday classroom ac- 
tivities. The check-lists were administered to classroom teachers 
in a random sampling of Negro public schools by the principals and 
supervisors of the schools. The teachers responded to the check- 
list by indicating whether they usually, sometimes or never practice 
each of the 115 procedures, 

The teachers included in the investigation consist of 1,171 class- 
room teachers in Negro public schools from sixteen of the seventeen 
Southern states which have legally segregated Negro public schools. 

The reliability of the responses the teachers made to the pro- 
cedures on the check-list was established by the retest method to 
be .856 + .028. 

Analysis of the data obtained warrant the following conclusions: 

The extent to which teachers in Negro public schools practice 
mental hygiene in the classroom is expressed by a standard score 
of 45, in a standard score range of minus 100 to plus 100 in which a 
minus score indicates an excess of unsound mental hygiene practice 
and aplus score indicates an excess of sound mental hygiene practice, 

Teachers inNegro public schools practice sound mental hygiene 
to an extent varying from a standard score of 11 to 95 inthe use they 
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make of ninety-three of the 115 procedures to perform classroom 
activities, and practice unsound mental hygiene to an extent varying 
from a standard score of minus 3 to minus 75 in the use they make 
of the remaining twenty-two of the 115 procedures to perform class- 
room activities. 

Teachers in Negro public schools practice sound mental hy- 
giene to the greatest extent in performing activities in the area of 
classroom atmosphere and teacher-pupil relationship; to the second 
greatest extent in the area of testing, grading and promotion; to the 
third greatest extent in the area of planning for and holding class, 
motivation, and assignments; and to the least extent in the area of 
discipline including the handling of behavior and personality problems. 

Teachers who receive their training in a liberal arts college, 
who have the greater number years of college and graduate training, 
who have six to ten years or more of teaching experience, whoteach 
in urban schools, and who teach inlarge schools of eleven totwenty 
or more teachers, practice sound mental hygiene in the classroom 
to a Significantly greater extent than teachers who, respectively, re- 
ceive their training in a normal school or a teachers college, who 
have a fewer number years of college training, who have a fewer 
number years of teaching experience, who teach in rural schools, 
and who teach in small schools of six to ten teachers or less. And 
teachers who complete a teacher training course practice sound 
mental hygiene in the classroom to a significantly greater extent 
than teachers who complete an equivalent number years of college 
and graduate training but do not complete a teacher training course, 


PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
AND JOB SATISFACTION 


(Publication No. 1720)* 


Marion Josephine Crosby, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship 
between measured personality adjustment, academic achievement, 
and job satisfaction. The study was sponsored by the Department 
of Guidance at Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
testing and follow-up was done under the auspices of the Placement 
Bureau at Hunter College. The subjects were 230 young women, 
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New York City residents, and liberal arts students in the junior and 
senior classes at Hunter College. 

Two definitions of personality and two related methods of per- 
sonality appraisal were used. The definitions were: 1) the biosocia] 
concept of personality defined as “a dynamic unit constantly adjust- 
ing to its environment and organizing its experience;” 2) the “sum 
total” concept of personality defined as “a catalog of all the differ- 
ent responses made to all the different situations that confront an 
individual.” The Rorschach Group Method was selected as the best 
available measure of personality adjustment defined in terms of the 
biosocial theory, and Munroe’s Inspection Technique was used to 
evaluate the Rorschach protocols. The Minnesota Personality Scale 
was chosen as a technically up-to-date objective inventory for the 
appraisal of personality adjustment according to the “sum total” 
concept. Academic achievement was determined by indices based 
on college grades and reported on a continuous scale from 1 to 4. 

Job satisfaction was defined as “any combination of psycholog- 
ical, physiological, and environmental circumstances that causes a 
person truthfully to say ‘I am satisfied with my job.’” The ques- 
tionnaire method was used and nine months following graduation 
each subject was asked to report satisfaction with fifteen aspects 
of her position, A quantitative scale was used and summation 
scores obtained so that job satisfaction could be reported in terms 
of each variable and as a total score (Index). 

Five hypotheses were formulated for investigation: 

1. There is a significant relationship between job satisfaction 
and personality adjustment as measured by the Rorschach Inspec- 
tion Technique. 

2. There is a significant relationship between job satisfaction 
and personality adjustment as measured by the Minnesota Person- 
ality Scale. 

3. Academic achievement is significantly related to personality 
adjustment as measured by the Rorschach Inspection Technique, 

4, Academic achievement is significantly related to personality 
adjustment as measured by the Minnesota Personality Scale. 

5. Academic achievement is significantly related to job satis- 
faction. 

Fifty items representing measures of personality adjustment 
and job satisfaction were selected for intercorrelation. The product 
moment and point biserial methods were used. A correlation coef- 
ficient should be as large as .15 or larger to be termed significant 
at the .05 level for the 207 cases used in the study. Since the corre- 
lation coefficients obtained were all too low to be significant at 
the .05 level, the five hypotheses were rejected as untenable, 
and no relationship is indicated between personality adjustment, 
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academic achievement and job satisfaction as defined in this 
study. 

Despite the fact that the results of this study are negative and 
the hypotheses rejected on the basis of evidence obtained, conclu- 
sions may be drawn which have positive implications for future re- 
search. It is recommended that the assumption that there is a re- 
lationship between personality adjustment, academic achievement 
and job satisfaction be tentatively retained until future research 
has demonstrated 1) that basic personality patterns have been suc- 
cessfully identified and quantified; 2) that psychometric scales have 
been verified with respect to reliability and psychological equiva- 
lence; and 3) that statistical procedures have been fully developed 
for use in connection with the newer projective methods of person- 
ality appraisal. 

For the present, therefore, vocational counselors and employers 
Should be advised to proceed cautiously and not make assumptions 
as yet unwarranted that evidence of personality adjustment or mal- 
adjustment (as measured by the Inspection Rorschach and the Min- 
nesota Personality Scale) is a criterion by which academic success 
or job satisfaction can be predicted. 


GROUP THERAPY WITH INSTITUTIONALIZED MALE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. A COMPARATIVE EVALUATION 
OF THE EFFECTS OF GROUP THERAPY ON SOME ASPECTS 
OF BEHAVIOR AND EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 
OF A SELECTED GROUP OF INSTITUTIONALIZED MALE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. 


(Publication No. 1815)* 


Charles Gerstenlauer, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


Problem 
The purpose of this investigation is to examine and evaluate changes 


in observed behavior and in intellectual, emotional and social adjust- 
ment in a group of institutionalized male delinquents who participate in 
group therapy for a period of approximately twenty sessions. 


Subjects 
The subjects were forty-four boys of the New York State 
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Training School. Their chronological ages ranged from 13-7 to 
16-6 with an average age of 15-5. Their I.Q.’s ranged from 71 to 
105 with an average I.Q. of 85.6. Each experimental subject was 
matched with a paired control subject in age and I.Q. The subjects 
were matched as groups in educational, socio-economic, racial and 
family background. 


Methods and Procedures 

The subjects were divided into an experimental group and a 
control group, each group consisting of twenty-two boys. The ex- 
perimental group was further sub-divided into three sections of 
seven or eight boys each. Activity-interview group therapy, con- 
sisting of discussions combined with handicraft activities, was pro- 
vided for the experimental group. The control group did not parti- 
Cipate in any such group therapy. Otherwise no variation occurred 
in the participation of these groups in the usual program of the 
Training School. 

To evaluate changes a battery of tests was employed with both 
groups before and after the therapy period. The tests were: 1) 
Wechsler-Bellevue; 2) Stanford Achievement Test; 3) Maller’s 
Personality Questionnaire; 4) Haggerty-Olson-Wickman (H-O-W) 
Ratings by the Staff (Teachers, Supervisors, Cottage Parents and 
Psychiatric Social Workers); 5) The Rorschach. 

In order to evaluate relative progress of the two groups, case 
studies were made and verbal reports of Staff, submitted before 
and after the therapy period, were compared. Each group therapy 
session was phonographically recorded and typescripts of the rec- 
ords were made. The recordings of the sessions were analyzed to 
evaluate the progress of the experimental subjects. 














Conclusions 

The results of the investigation indicate the following conclu- 
sions: 
1. The experimental subjects who participated in Group Ther- 
apy showed measurable signs of greater progress toward adjust- 
ment than the matched control subjects, specifically: 

a. Intellectual performance as measured by the Wechsler- 
Bellevue was superior in the experimental group after the 
therapy period — significant at the five per cent level. 

b. School achievement as measured by the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test was superior in the experimental group — significant 
at the one per cent level. 

c. According to the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman (H-O-W) Rat- 
ings made by the staff (clinic workers, cottage parents, teach- 
ers, supervisors) the experimental group made more progress 
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in emotional security and social maturity, but not significant 

at the five per cent level. 

2. Results on the Rorschach indicate that the experimental 
group made more progress in adjustment than the control group. 

3. The case histories and case studies yielded no definite or 
precise conclusions regarding the relative progress of the experi- 
mental and control groups. The verbal reports of the staff (before 
and after the therapy period) were too vague, indefinite and at times 
contradictory (therefore, insufficiently impersonal) to make sucha 
comparative evaluation of relative progress possible. 

4. The phonographic recordings of the Group Therapy sessions 
indicate that the experimental subjects experienced emotional re- 
lease, gained initial insights, and advanced in emotional security 
and social maturity. Group interaction increased after the intro- 
duction of handicrafts and progressed as the sessions continued. 


AN EMPLOYMENT AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTIC INDEX 
DERIVED FOR USE IN THE EXTRA-INSTITUTIONAL 
AND PLACEMENT OF THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


(Publication No. 1820)* 


Harold Irving Michal-Smith, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation was to construct an employ- 
ment and personal characteristic index for the use of institutions 
in the extra-institutional training and placement of the mentally 
deficient. 

Following an initial period of pretesting and consignment mod- 
ification with 800 personnel directors of leading American indus- 
trial corporations and 200 institutional directors caring for the 
mentally deficient, two rating scales were completed and sent to di- 
rectors of institutions caring for the mentally deficient and to per- 
sonnel directors. For this final investigation 200 personnel direct- 
ors within 100 miles of Princeton, New Jersey were selected. The 
first rating scale yielded information as to the practices followed 
in the employment of individuals of low intelligence and as to the 
success to be expected of such individuals in each of eight types of 
jobs falling within four broad occupational areas: manual, repetitive, 
machine-operation, and social. In the second rating scale an attempt 
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was made to ascertain the relative degree of importance of each of 
fifteen personal characteristics, or traits, in the success of em- 

ployees of low intelligence in as much as expediency of success on 
the job seemed to depend on more than a minimum ental potential. 

Although it was pointed out that the ratings were probably based 
upon various degrees of direct (personal) and indirect (impersonal) 
contact with individuals of low intelligence on the part of institutional] 
and personnel directors, it was thought that the close degree of 
agreement realized between the two groups of raters was an impor- 
tant finding. Both agreed that these workers would appear to be 
most promising in positions involving manual service, manual labor, 
and non-manipulative, repetitive tasks; and that these same work- 
ers would be less potentially successful as machine operators or in 
jobs requiring contact with the public. 

As a summary of the relative importance of each of the char- 
acteristics in various employment areas, profiles have been drawn 
of mean scale values. If due allowances are made for variabilities 
in ratings these profiles may be used as an approximate index of 
the importance of personal characteristics in each of the four job 
areas. It will be noted that the relatively close degree of agree- 
ment in average ratings for the two groups of directors is reflected 
in the profile patterns. 

Institutional heads and directors of special classes can use 
these indexes in two ways. First of all they can determine what 
personal traits are required for the mental deficient’s job success 
in a field of work and train him in those characteristics in so far 
as it is possible and feasible. Secondly, they can determine for 
what fields of work the mental deficient’s already established per- 
sonal traits will make him most useful, and in what fields they will 
handicap him; thus they can select his vocation accordingly. 

Personnel directors will find the index useful in determining 
what traits are important in the types of jobs they have to offer 
mental deficients, so they may look for these particular traits in 
applicants of low intelligence. Moreover, the scale will not only 
demonstrate to the personnel directors the range of vocations in 
which the mental deficient is capable, show him the jobs in his own 
company which a retardate could fill; it may also prevent him from 
seeking irrelevant traits for particular jobs. 

Since both personnel directors and institutional directors tended 
in general to be in accord it was suggested that closer cooperation 
between them might be readily achieved and that larger numbers of 
individuals of low intelligence might be employed in industry. It 
was recommended, however, that educational programs would tend 
to make such cooperation more effective in that a great deal of 
specific training of employees may be necessary in many 
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instances. A sound public relations program would seem also to 
be highly desirable if certain misconceptions that the public has 
regarding the mentally deficient are to be corrected. 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 


THE INFLUENCE OF FLEXIBILITY OF SHIP BOTTOM 
STRUCTURE TO THE LONGITUDINAL VIBRATION 
OF PROPELLER SHAFT 


(Publication No. 1701)* 


Ju Pei Li, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The bending flexibilities of the bottom of a ship is an important 
factor in the longitudinal vibration of the propulsion system. This 
factor has never received the detailed analysis which it deserves. 
The present thesis attempts such an analysis. 

The periodic thrust experienced by the propeller shaft is 
transmitted through the thrust bearing and gear foundation to the 
bottom structure as a combination of a couple and a horizontal 
component of force of a periodic nature. Since the effect of the 
horizontal component of force is negligible, the problem is reduced 
to finding the deflection of bottom structure acted on by a couple at 
an arbitrary point. 

The construction of ship bottom structure consists of a net of 
beams along longitudinal and transverse directions respectively 
with elastic bulkheads located at approximately regular intervals. 
The structure as a whole may be considered as an equivalent or- 
thotropic plate. If we assume that the bottom is flat with square 
bilge and is simply supported along longitudinal sides, the physical 
system considered is reduced to an infinite strip of equivalent or- 
thotropic plate simply supported along longitudinal sides with elas- 
tic constraints introduced at approximately regular intervals. The 
effect of the elastic constraint is considered as a combination of a 
linear force anda linearly distributed moment which are acting onthe 
plate as actual loads. The effects of all bulkheads except those two 
forming the partition of the engine room are neglected. Therefore, 
the problem is finally simplified to finding the deflection of an infi- 
nite strip of equivalent orthotropic plate simply supported along 
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longitudinal sides acted on by the actual couple loading and also a 
pair of the combinations of a linear force and a linearly distributed 
moment acting along the lines where the two bulkheads forming the 
partition of engine room locate. 

Separate solutions when each load is acting alone are obtained 
in Chapter I by the principle of virtual work. From these basic so- 
lutions, the general solutions for the casis of flexible and rigid 
bulkheads are then obtained by method of superposition in Chapter 
II. The formulas for determining the equivalent spring constants 
due to the flexibility of bottom structure with and without the con- 
sideration of the flexibility of bulkheads are given in Chapter III. 

Although the final results may appear to be long and compli- 
cated the practical calculation is not equally tedious because many 
factors appear repeatedly. 


FORESTRY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOREST LAND RESOURCES 
OF THE LUQUILLO MOUNTAINS, PUERTO RICO 


(Publication No. 1716)* 


Frank Howard Wadsworth, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This dissertation undertakes the determination of the present 
and potential maximum sustained timber yield, consistent with 
other desirable land uses, from the 48,000-acre Luquillo Mountains 
in eastern Puerto Rico. 

Three phases constitute the study: 

1. Assembly of existing information regarding the character, 
importance and past use of the land resources generally in Puerto 
Rico and specifically in the Luquillo Mountains, as a basis for the 
appraisal of all present and prospective forest land resource uses 
in the Luquillo Mountains. 

2. Collection of additional data concerning pertinent social and 
economic trends throughout the island, and their use in the prepar- 
ation of a coordinated plan for multiple land resource development 
in the Luquillo Mountains, in which the place of timber production 
is determined, 

3. Development of satisfactory methods for management of the 
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areas which, according to the plan, are available for timber produc- 
tion, and the estimation of present and potential yields. 

Methods of timber management are developed in some detail. 
Policies recommended as to the most desirable forest products, 
methods of forest regeneration, cutting practice, and the tree spe- 
cies to favor are founded upon original research. The standing 
volume of the forest and the volume available for immediate har- 
vest are determined by new cruising techniques. Increment and 
potential yield are predicted from the first growth measurements 
of their type in Puerto Rico. 

The Luquillo Mountain area was found to be of great importance 
to the densely populated island. Desirable land uses are ecological 
study of virgin tropical rain forest as a guide for timber management, 
wildlife production, water production, recreation, farming, and tim- 
ber production. These land uses can all be accommodated without 
important conflicts, and areas are assigned to them. All but farm 
and farm forest lands, or at least 90 per cent of the entire area, 
should be gradually acquired by the Federal government and placed 
under the administration of the Forest Service. Planning of re- 
source development should be a function of the local planning board. 
Potential employment in the area is estimated as equivalent to 600 
full-time jobs, supporting possibly 3,300 persons. About two-thirds 
of the present population of the area will have to continue to derive 
its income from outside sources. 

Timber management should be directed toward the production 
of timber suitable for furniture lumber. Silviculturally the present 
goal should be the selection system with natural regeneration; 
maintaining a mixed stand of about eighty square feet of basal area 
per acre, The cutting cycle in the most productive forest type 
should be no longer than ten years; in the only other extensive type, 
twenty years. About 485 acres of forest may be cut over annually 
during the next ten years, yielding approximately 175,000 board feet 
of saw timber and 137,000 cubic feet of polewood and fuelwood. Re- 

-search to strengthen the basis for future resource development is 
needed on wildlife management, the influences of forest upon water 
behavior, forest regeneration, silviculture, wood utilization, and 


the marketing of forest products. 











GEOGRAPHY 


THE ST. CLAIR RIVER—A STUDY IN 
POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


(Publication No. 1706)* 


Andrew Daniel Perejda, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This study is concerned with the evolution and function of that 
international boundary which is coexistant with the St. Clair River. 
It involves a consideration of the character of this boundary as a 
~barrier, and of the river and the international border combined as 
an attracting force. Those parts of the United States and Canada 
lying contiguous to the St. Clair River constitute the datum area 
for this study. 

The functions of the boundary were examined as they pertain 
to: 1) the minor political divisions along the St. Clair River, 2) the 
sequent occupance, 3) the international “couplet” cities, 4) trans- 
portation patterns, 5) movement of people and commodities across 
the border, 6) industries along the border, 7) land values, 8) pol- 
lution of the river, 9) land use, 10) and population. 

The shores of the St. Clair River attracted the first settlers 
in St. Clair and Lambton Counties. The territorial limits of Can- 
ada and the United States were defined as a line in the St. Clair 
River as early as 1782. Restrictions then and since have never 
been such as to curtail movements across the border. Many of the 
early settlers occupied land on the Michigan shore and then moved 
to the Canadian shore. Evidence of these shifts can be noticed in 
identical family names on either side of the border. Today many 
Americans own property on the Canadian shore, During the early 
settlement periods lack of rigid surveillance was emphasized by 
the absence of customs regulations and the collection of duties. 

The development of land transportation facilities on either side 
of the river is an excellent example of friendly co-operation between 
the United States and Canada. The Grand Trunk Railway, a Canadian 
concern, pioneered in the construction of rail facilities on the Mich- 
igan shore, extending its lines to Detroit and Chicago. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio and the New York Central Railways operate trackage 
in Canada along the St. Clair River. The first railroad tunner con- 
necting the United States and Canada, was built by the Grand Trunk 
Railway beneath the St. Clair River between Sarnia and Port Huron. 
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The Blue Water Bridge handles annually thousands of port entries 
moving in both directions, The bus lines operate terminals in both 
Sarnia and Port Huron, and either terminal serves both sides of the 
river. 

Amicable relationships between both nations can be witnessed 
in the cities and villages along the St, Clair River. No overt rivalry 
to capture trade, area, or functions exists between the cross-river 
settlements. The urban organisms function in harmony with the 
tempo of the respective national patterns, and each have their indi- 
vidual character. 

Many people move across this border in both directions; by all 
modes of transportation. To cross the international border it is 
necessary only to be able to prove one’s identity and citizenship, 
and to declare any articles being carried. Commuters who cross 
the river daily at the same ports are well known to the customs and 
immigrations officers, and their only requisite is a smile or a 
greeting. 

Movement of commodities across the international border is 
carried on without difficulty, requiring only an inspection of the 
commodities so that duties might be levied. Thousands of tons of 
commodities move across the border by truck, rail, ferry, and 
pipeline. 

There is movement of United States industrial plants to the 
Canadian shore of the St. Clair River. The movement of American 
industry to Canada is for several economic reasons, including the 
lower taxes, cheaper land, lower labor costs, and still the plants 
are near to the resources of the United States. The pollution prob- 
lem of the St. Clair River, which has come about because of indus- 
trialization on both shores, is being solved jointly by the United 
States and Canada, with the co-operation of their respective indus- 
tries. 

The opposite shores of the St. Clair River display differences 
in land use, land values, population density, cultural landscape and 
in national tempo and atmosphere, These differences are related 
in large part to the unlike economic conditions prevailing in the two 
nations bordering this river. 

In conclusion: Although the boundary is not highly formidable, 
it is a barrier, physical and political, at least to the extent that it 
has allowed the above listed differences. However, despite these 
differences, political friendliness and the ready movement of ideas, 
commodities, industry, people, and currency across the interna- 
tional border has formed a community of the areas contiguous to 


the St. Clair River. 





GEOLOGY 


STRATIGRAPHY AND PALEONTOLOGY OF THE 
ROUBIDOUX FORMATION OF MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 1803)* 


Robert Leo Heller, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The Roubidoux formation is widely distributed throughout most 
of the Ozark uplift of Missouri. In the central and southeastern 
sectors of the uplift it is the surface formation over extensive areas: 

.. beyond the state boundaries it is known only from the subsurface. 

Detailed stratigraphic studies of the Roubidoux formation, the 
upper part of the Gasconade formation, and the lower part of the 
Jefferson City formation were made at seventeen separate localities 
around the uplift. In the areas studied the Roubidoux formation was 
found to vary in thickness from 50 feet along the eastern margin to 
250 feet in the southwestern part of the Ozark region of Missouri. 
Thick sections of dolomite are most characteristic of the formation, 
although locally sandstone and chert are the predominant lithologic 
constituents, The presence of abundant stromatolites, ripple marks, 
and desiccation cracks in Roubidoux strata suggest shallow water 
deposition for at least part of the formation. 

Sparingly fossiliferous over most of the Ozark region the chert 
of the Roubidoux locally contains numerous well-preserved fossils. 
From these fossiliferous cherts a largely molluscan fauna consist- 
ing of 20 genera and 23 species was collected and described. Two 
new genera and twelve new species are represented in the fauna. 

The faunal elements of the Roubidoux formation are similar to 
those reported from the Gorman formation of central Texas, the 
Cool Creek and Kindblade formations of the Arbuckle and Wichita 
Mountains, and the Longview limestone of the Appalachian region. 
Most widely distributed and most characteristic of the elements of 
the Roubidoux fauna is the gastropod genus Lecanospira. In Mis- 
souri numerous species of this genus occur intermittently from the 
top to the bottom of the formation. 

As originally defined the Roubidoux formation was without a 
specifically designated type section. A composite section, the Roubi- 
doux Creek section, based on measurements at three separate localities 
along Roubidoux Creek in Pulaski and Texas Counties, Missouri is here 
designated the type section of the Roubidoux formation. 
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THE ROLE OF RICE RITUAL IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(Publication No. 1738)* 


Dorothy Inez Adams, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


A typology of rice agriculture has been established for Asia, 
with four major types: 

1. Shifting cultivation of rice in areas watered by rains. This 
method is the least productive of the four practised. 

2. Settled cultivation of rice in areas watered by rains: draft 
animals are usually employed. Larger areas can be brought under 
production than by use of type (1). 

3. Settled cultivation of rice in areas flooded seasonally. 
Planting is timed to take advantage of heavy rains, or of lake or 
river overflow. 

4. Settled cultivation of rice, employing artificial irrigation, 
i,é., irrigation works and distribution of water are man-made, 

The rice plant is more productive when submerged, hence 
types (3) and (4) are more productive than types (1) and (2). Fur- 
ther, these methods are usually more intensive, and thus yields are 
greater. 

In the Asiatic tropics, rice cultivation, like cereal cultivation 
elsewhere, facilitated population growth as it made food preserva- 
tion and storage possible. Technological specialization brought so- 
cial changes in settlement patterns, population density and distribu- 
tion, community size, internal organization of communities, land 
use and land tenure, the organization of production, and means of 
organization. Specialization expanded the alternatives along all of 
these lines. The semi-nomadic type (1) cultivators especially 
came to contrast in these aspects with the settled farmers using 
types (3) and (4). Types (1) and (2) were practiced sometimes as 
auxiliary methods by type (3) and (4) cultivators, on marginal lands. 
Type (2) was usually only auxiliary, and relatively unimportant. 

The flood (3) and irrigation (4) farmers required more exten- 
sive co-operative effort and social organization for production than 
type (1) and (2) farmers. Under types (3) and (4), multi-village 
units undertook water control, where independent villages had 
made only a beginning. In part due to increasingly intensified agri- 
culture, they expanded in area and in population. The need for 
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social regulation kept pace. The complexity of socio-political ar- 
rangements scaled along the lines of productivity. They reflect a 
historical sequence from unspecialized to specialized production. 
Eventually, we find the state regulating agriculture, building and 
maintaining public works for its support. 

The Southeast Asiatics, animists by religion, concentrated 
agricultural magic upon rice as it became their major subsistence 
crop. Semi-nomadic producers of type (1) performed private magic, 
following seasonal agricultural cycles; this was to protect their 
crops and to secure magical increase, Wider communities joined 
efforts for production with type (3) and (4) cultivation, and ritual be- 
came a community affair. It followed the seasonal rhythm, but took 
on a new role of social regulation and control. Its performance was 
delegated to a priest-specialist, interceding between the community 
and the supernatural. The rites became formalized, dropped their 
shamanistic character, and were performed in public. As local 
confederations expanded into states, the priestly role was taken by 
the secular head, who became a priest-king. 

The integration of socio-political organization, economic and 
religious life in Southeast Asia pivoted largely around rice agricul- 
ture as they developed. Their growth and change correlated with 
specialization in agriculture. The type cultures discussed exemplify 
the process. Local groups achieved adjustments through adapting 
along different lines as new alternatives were opened. Causality 
did not operate simply as a chain reactionfrom environment through 
technology to social, political, economic and religious organization. 
There was a constant interaction of all of these factors. Nonagro- 
nomic influences also had a part in shaping them — with these went 
historical contacts. The functional interplay of all the factors 
gives insight into’the historical development of the Southeast Asiatic 


cultures. 
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THE GREAT DILEMMA THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
RUSSIAN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT MARCH-MAY 1917 


(Publication No, 1832)* 


Alfred Benjamin, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


When the Provisional Government came to power in Russia 
after the overthrow of tsarism in March 1917, it found its authority 
at once challenged by the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
which had arisen during the revolutionary days of March. The pur- 
pose of this study has been to trace the relationship between the 
Provisional Government and the Soviet till the formation of the first 
Coalition Government on May 18, 1917 and in particular the conflict 
that arose soon after the revolution of March in the field of foreign 
policy. Since Russia was at that time one of the main belligerents 
engaged in the first World War, this conflict between Provisional 
Government and Soviet revolved around the question of what kind of 
war aims the new Russia was to pursue and what attitude it was to 
take toward the war, by then in its third year, in order to achieve 
these aims. 

The members of the Provisional Government — in the main 
moderate bourgeois liberals — entrusted the Foreign Affairs Minis- 
try to P.N. Miliukov. Miliukov, a historian of repute and leader of 
the Cadet party, was firmly convinced that the revolution had oc- 
curred because the Russian people wished to fight a war “till final 
victory” at the side of the Allies, and had had to overthrow tsarism 
which had proven itself utterly incapable of leading the country to 
victory. The Foreign Minister believed, further, that the war aims 
of the new Russia must be what those of tsarism had been and that 
Constantinople and the Straits in particular must be Russia’s after 
the war. 

The members of the Soviet — moderate Socialists in the main— 
did not share the views of Foreign Minister Miliukov. They tended 
to believe that the revolution had taken place because the masses 
were tired of the war and that it was the duty of the Provisional 
Government to help bring the war to a speedy conclusion. Further, 
they insisted that the new Russia need not necessarily be bound by 
the secret treaties signed by the tsar and that, in any case, the 
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sort of peace that revolutionary Russia should help establish should 
be a “peace without annexations and indemnities.” 

When the Government, on April 9, issued a Declaration which 
the Soviet understood to mean that the war aims of the new Russia 
remained what they had been under tsarism, the Soviet redoubled 
its efforts to have its ideas on foreign policy and the war endorsed 
by the Government, When, on May 1, Miliukov agreed to send the 
Declaration of April 9 abroad, he attached a note to it which, in So- 
viet eyes, once again stressed the adherence of new Russia to the 
secret treaties concluded by the old. The crisis which then ensued 
led to a reformulation of Russian foreign policy, the resignation of 
Miliukov, and the entrance of Soviet leaders into the Government. 
The statement of policy of this new Coalition Government embodied 
the Soviet demand for a “peace without annexations and indemni- 
ties” but promised that Russia would continue to fight the war till 
the end at the side of the Allies. With the resolution of the May 
crisis this study comes to anend, It remained then to be seen 
whether this new Government could carry out its policies and, if 
not, what groups were ready to take power legally or by force in 
order to try to carry out their policies in a country wraked by war 
and revolution whose popular will it was difficult to ascertain. 


THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE TRIAL OF 
P, CLODIUS, 61 B. C. 


(Publication No. 1856)* 


Richmond Y. Hathorn, Ph.D. 

. Columbia University, 1950 
On the night of December 3, 62 B.C., P. Clodius Pulcher dis- 

guised himself as a music-girl and entered the house of Julius 
Caesar, then praetor and Pontifex Maximus, to fulfill an assignation 
with Caesar’s wife Pompeia while the assembled Roman matrons 
and the Vestal Virgins were performing there a state sacrifice to 
the Bona Dea, a ceremony from which all males were strictly ex- 
cluded. For this religious profanation he was tried in the early 
part of 61 B.C. It is the purpose of this paper to fit this trial into 
the general political scene and to propose answers to certain prob- 
lems arising from Cicero’s account of the affair, contained in the 
letters Ad Atticum I, 12, 13, 14, and 16. These problems are: 
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What motivated certain members of the Senate to sponsor a meas- 
ure to bring Clodius to trial before a court set up in an extraordi- 
nary way, thereby provoking a storm of popular disapproval? Why 
did Clodius in his public harangues before the trial attack Horten- 
sius, C. Calpurnius Piso, Lucullus, Cato, and Cicero, and not his 
nominal prosecutors, the two Lentuli? What were the implications 
for Pompey, who had just returned from the East after defeating 
Mithridates and who was repeatedly asked to state his attitude pub- 
licly? Why did Cicero feel called upon to testify and to break Clo- 
dius’ alibi? Who bribed the jury that acquitted Clodius? 

The prosecution was conceived as an indirect blow at Pompey, 
who was bitterly opposed by a group of senators, among them Hor- 
tensius (the chief backer of the senatorial measure), Piso, Lucullus, 
and Cato, the very men attacked by Clodius. Clodius was the first 
cousin and brother-in-law of Q. Metellus Nepos (a henchman of 
Pompey’s who had fruitlessly attempted to have the latter recalled 
to Rome to suppress the Catilinarian conspiracy) and his brother, 
Q. Metellus Celer. Pompey’s wife was Mucia, the sister of the 
Metelli, but he divorced her late in 62. Why did Clodius attack Cic- 
ero as well? Cicero favored Pompey, but had fallen out with the 
Metelli about a year before, when Nepos, who was tribune, had for- 
bidden him to make a speech on laying down his consulship. There 
is a bitter letter from Celer to Cicero (Ad Familiares V, 1) in 
which Celer accuses Cicero of being a leader in suspending Nepos 
from his tribuneship early in 62, when the proposal to recall Pom- 
pey had provoked the wrath of the Senate. Cicero also suspected 
Clodius of being implicated in the conspiracy of Catiline., 

Consequently Cicero testified against Clodius and undertook to 
persuade Pompey to acquiesce in the disgrace of the Metellan-Clo- 
dian family. As Pompey’s pronouncements show, he succeeded. 
However, Clodius managed to win an acquittal by bribing the jury. 
His agent for this was not Crassus, as generally stated, but proba- 
bly C. Licinius Calvus, who, like his friend Catullus, labored at 
transferring Greek love-elegy to Latin. Hence Cicero’s phrase 
Calvum ex Nanneianis illum (Att. I, 16, 5) probably means “Calvus, 
one of the Nanno poets,” i.e., one of the music-girl’s (Clodius’) 
supporters and also one of the love-poets. (Nanno, a music-¢girl, 
was the mistress of Mimnermus, founder of love-elegy, and his 
book bore her name as title.) 

Thus this trial was the chief, but not the first, incident in the 
enmity between Cicero and Clodius that resulted in the latter’s en- 
gineering the former’s exile in 58 B.C. 
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SPANISH-GUARANI ACCULTURATION IN EARLY COLONIAL 
PARAGUAY: THE ENCOMIENDA FROM 1537 TO 1620. 


(Publication No. 1753)* 


Elman Rogers Service, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Asuncion, Paraguay, was founded in 1537 by a party of Spanish 
survivors of the many hardships and Indian wars suffered by the 
Mendoza Expedition. During the first twenty years of settlement, 

~Asunci6n served as a temporary military base from which various 
expeditions were dispatched to the west in search of gold and silver. 
An alliance had been made with the friendly Guarani Indians of Par- 
aguay, who welcomed Spanish protection against the warlike Chaco 
tribes. Individual Spaniards were accepted as chiefs by the Guaranf, 
and were given “harems” of women as concubines, agriculturalists, 
and servants. In accordance with aboriginal custom, the relatives 
of these women also worked for the Spaniards as a duty due to in- 
law relatives of chiefly status. 

After 1556, the few remaining conquistadores retired from their 
fruitless treasure-hunting and Asuncién became a true settlement 
center based on economic exploitation of the Guarani. The original 
practice of using the Guarani concubines and their relatives as a 
permanent labor force became institutionalized as the originario 
encomienda. Other Guarani lived in outlying villages and worked 
for their encomenderos for four or more months out of the year. 
This system was called the mitayo encomienda. 

Crown laws which governed the workings of the encomienda 
system were not enforced in Paraguay. Unpaid, unregulated labor 
was the rule instead of the tribute payments required by the Crown. 
Additionally, the Indian villages were not protected from Spanish 
contact and interference; polygyny was condoned; and the numerous 
mestizo progeny had a high legal status. Mestizos eventually inher- 
ited encomiendas and held political offices. 

Several objective circumstances distinguished the Paraguayan 
colony from better-known colonies such as Mexico and Peru. 
Guarani aboriginal society was not politically unified and class 
structured, and the villages were small and only semi-permanent. 
This meant that Spanish political control had to be direct and per- 
sonal. The retention of the Guarani customs of status polygyny and 
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of female horticultural labor also gave a rather distinctive flavor to 
the Paraguayan encomienda. The lack of precious metals in Para- 
guay, and geographical isolation from the usual currents of trade 
with the other colonies and with Spain, were other circumstances 
which had important effects on the Spanish-Guarani relations, for 
Guarani exploitation occurred only within the context of a poverty- 
stricken subsistence economy. The relative absence of Spanish 
governmental interference permitted Paraguay to develop independ- 
ently under its own encomienda rules. The poor colony did not at- 
tract colonists, and soon all classes in the society were dominated 
by Guaran{-speaking mestizos, and a Paraguayan culture of a truly 
nationalistic character developed. 

The unusual history of the settlement of Asuncién, combined 
with the above-mentioned local circumstances, created a type of 
encomienda system which had the effect of fostering the assimila- 
tion of the natives into the dominant *Paraguayan-Spanish” culture 
patterns, rather than isolating and protecting them from accultura- 
tive influences as the originators of the Crown encomienda laws in- 
tended. Most of Guarani culture was lost or replaced at a very 
early date. The contrary retention of Guarani as a national language 
seems to be associated with the fact that the Spaniards and Indians 
fused racially and culturally into a nationally-conscious group be- 
fore the language was lost. The continuation of the intense emotional 
nationalism due to the subsequent devastating wars has fostered the 
retention of Guarani as the national language to this day. 


HORTICULTURE 


THE RELATIVE TOXICITY OF CERTAIN PHENOLIC DERIVATIVES 
TO THE ROOTS OF MAJOR CROP AND WEED PLANTS 


(Publication No. 1763)* 


Keith Converse Barrons, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


Current interest in the use of certain phenolic compounds for 
residual pre-emergence weed control prompted an investigation of 
the toxicity of those compounds to the roots of crop and weed plants. 
Tests were employed in which sprouted seeds were grown in petri 
dishes on filter paper moistened with the experimental solutions. 
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Various factors affecting the reliability of the tests were studied 
experimentally. : 

The relative toxicity to many species of plants of the ammon- 
ium salt of 4,6-dinitro-o-sec. butylphenol (NH4DNOSBP) and of the 
sodium salt of pentachlorophenol (NaPCP) was determined. A wide 
variation in species reaction to each of these chemicals was found 
to exist. For example, one ppm. of NH4DNOSBP inhibited lettuce 
root growth to the same degree as sixteen ppm. of the same chem- 
ical inhibited white clover. 

Relative toxicity of the two compounds varied considerably 
from species to species, For example, the Cruciferae were about 
_ three times as sensitive to NH4DNOSBP as to NaPCP, while most 
Cucurbits were slightly more sensitive to NaPCP than they were to 
NH4DNOXBP. 

Combinations of NH4DNOSBP and NaPCP gave only an additive 
effect. The parent phenolic compounds and their salts were equal 
in root effect. No differences were found in root inhibition between 
several alkanol amine salts and the ammonium salt of DNOSBP. 

NH,DNOSBP was found to be considerably more toxic to roots 
of four test species than its para isomer which is in agreement with 
observations on foliage reaction. The sodium salt of dinitro-o-cre- 
sol which is less active than NHg4DNOXBP on foliage of most species 
was found to be less toxic to the roots of three out of four species 
tested. 

Chlorophenols increased in root toxicity from tri- through 
tetra- through penta- substitutions on four test species. This is also 
in agreement with the relative foliage toxicity of these compounds. 

The nature of the toxicity of the phenolic compounds to roots 
was observed to be essentially of a contact type with little evidence 
of translocation within the plant. Seedlings of large-seeded plants 
were observed to regenerate new roots readily following injury of 
their first roots by phenolic compounds. Small seeded plants lacked 
this ability. The lack of translocation and the regeneration of new 
roots are believed to be factors contributing to the survival of large- 
seeded crops when soil is treated with dosages that are lethal to 
many small-seeded weeds. Depth of crop roots and inherent toler- 
ance to the chemical used are additional factors. 
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THE EFFECT OF GROWING PEPPERMINT ON THE 
PERSISTENCE OF CLUBROOT OF CABBAGE IN MUCK SOIL 


(Publication No. 1737)* 


Nathan Kent Ellis, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 









A study has been made of the relation between the growth of 
peppermint on a clubroot contaminated soil and the persistence of 
the disease caused by the organism, Plasmodiophora brassicae, 
Wor. After the peppermint crop has been grown for one to three 
years the incidence of this disease on cabbage is greatly reduced 
or absent. In field experiments, the number of infected plants was 
reduced from 85.5 per eent from land on which no mint had been 
grown to 30 per cent following one year of mint. Yield of cabbage 
on the same plots was increased from 6.6 tons per acre on clubroot 
contaminated soil to 23.5 tons per acre on soil which had grown 
peppermint for one year. Soils removed from the field plots after 
three years produced cabbage 100 per cent infected following cab- 
bage only and 4 per cent infected after three years of peppermint. 
The rapidity of the effect of the mint on the organism indicates 
that the relationship is not one of simply removing a host plant 
from its obligate parasite. Further experiments have disclosed 
that some part of the mint plant (perhaps stolon) is responsible in- 
directly for the production of substances antagonistic to the clubroot 
organism. 
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THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS FOLIAR SPRAYS ON THE SIZE 
AND COMPOSITION OF THE FRUIT AND ON THE RATE OF 
RESPIRATION OF THE LEAVES OF THE RED CHERRY 


(PRUNUS CERASUS L.) 
(Publication No. 1760)* 


Vernon Jacob Fisher, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 














Studies were made during 1948 and 1949 of the effect of foliar 
~ sprays on the fruit and leaves of red cherry (Prunus cerasus L.) 
variety Montmorency. The spray materials used in most of the 
work were the two fungicides, Fermate and Bordow, and a transpi- 
ration-reducing emulsion, Dowax 222. The effect of these two fun- 
gicides was determined when applied alone and in combination with 
Dowax 222 in most of the experiments. 

Effects were studied on size, total solids content, soluble sol- 
ids content, titratable acid content, drained weight, uptake of water 
on soaking, and ease of pitting of fruit, and on respiration of leaves. 
Size was determined in block experiments in commercial orchards 
by weighing fruit and measuring water displacement, and in exper- 
iments on small branches of mature trees by measuring fruit diam- 
eter with a calipers and volume by water displacement. Total solids 
were determined by drying whole fruits to constant weight in the 
oven, and soluble solids by determining the refractive indices of 
expressed juice. Titratable acid content was measured by titrating 
samples of expressed juice with standardized hydrochloric acid, 
Drained weight of canned fruit was measured by the standard test, 
using No. 10 cans. The uptake of water on soaking was determined 
by weighing samples before and after soaking, the soaking being 
done in glass jars in the laboratory by allowing tap water to run 
constantly over the fruit. Ease and efficiency of pitting was deter- 
mined by observation in commercial processing plants and by the 
use of pressure tests. The rate of respiration of leaves was deter- 
mined on potted cherry trees by measuring the amount of carbon 
dioxide given off by the leaves, using a modification of the Heinicke- 
Hoffman apparatus, and by measuring the amount of oxygen taken 
up by leaf punches, using a Wahrburg apparatus. 

The fruit from trees which had been sprayed with Bordow were 
smaller in size than those treated with Fermate, and were higher 
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in total solids, soluble solids, titratable acid, and drained weight of 
fruit. In these respects inclusion of Dowax 222 had much the same 
effect as the use of Fermate in comparison to Bordow. Dowax 222 
decreased the actual amount of solids produced per cherry. It also 
slightly reduced the uptake of water on soaking, and reduced the 
amount of pressure required to pierce the skins, evidently because 
of a delay in maturity. A possible explanation of the effect of these 
materials on solids content was found in their effects on the rate of 
respiration of leaves, Fermate causing an increase and Bordow a 
decrease. Dowax 222 did not have a consistent effect on respiration. 


FACTORS EFFECTING THE ACTION OF 
2, 4-DICHOROPHENOXYACETIC ACID 


(Publication No. 1762)* 


Chi-kien Kiang, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


These experiments deal with external and internal environ- 
mental factors which affect the action of 2,4-D. A number of mono- 
cotyledonous and dicotyledonous plants were used as the experi- 
mental materials. Applications were made by spraying, dipping or 
placing a single drop of the solutions on these plants. 

It was found that a plastic material, Geon 31X, greatly increased 
the action of Na2,4-D. The exact mechanism for this increased ac- 
tion is not known. Perhaps the entry of 2,4-D into the plant is facil- 
itated, and also the building up of the internal temperatures during 
daytime may in part account for the increased action especially in 
cool weather. However, many coatings or plastic materials other 
than Geon 31X did not show this effect. 

Through two years experiments it was shown that 2 Amino-2- 
Methyl-1-3-propanediol, a primary alcohol, increased the action of 
Na2,4-D in winter but not in summer under greenhouse conditions. 

By the addition of sucrose and potassium phosphate to Na2,4-D 
in water solution, such as suggested by other workers, the herbici- 
dal action was actually increased. Here it was also found that po- 
tassium sulfate, ammonium sulfate and magnesium sulfate, when 
combined with sucrose, also increased the action of Na2,4-D. 

It was found that allyl alcohol, potassium ferrocyanide and so- 
dium hypochlorite decrease the action of Na2,4-D. 
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In the course of these experiments a number of chemicals were 
tested and showed no definite result either in increasing or de- 
creasing the action of 2,4-D. 

Natural factors, such as light, carbon dioxide, humidity, infra- 
red rays and plant temperature under conditions of the experiment 
did not produce any change in the mode of action of 2,4-D. However, 
some undetermined or unknown seasonal factors, were encountered 
which resulted in a variation of 2,4-D effect during summer and 
winter months under greenhouse conditions, 

By the use of Elodea cutting test, the inhibition of photosynthe- 
Sis caused by Na2,4-D was proven and measured numerically. 

Plants showed all degrees of susceptibility to the 2,4-D injury 
from variety to variety and from strain to strain. However, diploid 
and tetraploid plants showed little difference in response to this 
compound, 

When the plants recovered from 2,4-D treatment and, then, in- 
itiated the flower buds, the seeds from them did not carry the tox- 
icity of 2,4-D to the next generation. 

By cytological study on onion chromosomes it showed that 
Na2,4-D in as low as a concentration of 1 ppm could, in some in- 
stance, shorten the chromosome length, The ester form of 2,4-D, 
when used in high concentration in water for a period of 6 to 20 
hours, seriously shortened the length of chromosomes, and occa- 
sionally doubled the number of chromosomes, If treatment was 
less than 6 hours and if the treated roots subsequently were placed 
in tap water, they would resume growth. The manner of doubling 
of the chromosomes induced by the ester of 2,4-D was through dis- 
organization of the anaphase, The vapor of the ester of 2,4-D also 
doubled the number of onion chromosomes. 

It is suggested that since 2,4-D may produce profound changes 
in chromosome behavior, further study along this line may be prof- 
itable in cytogenetics and plant breeding work, 
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SOME FACTORS INFLUENCING POD SET AND 
YIELD OF THE LIMA BEAN 


(Publication No. 1786)* 


Victor Neal Lambeth, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 











Extensive field and controlled greenhouse experiments were 
conducted over a three-year period to determine specifically the 
morphological and physiological factors associated with pod set in 
the large-seeded lima varieties, and to compare the adaptation of 
several of these varieties to specific environmental conditions, 
Various cultural treatments were also investigated in an attempt to 
obtain satisfactory, consistent yields, 

In the greenhouse experiments, the pod-setting characteristics 
of lima bean plants of representative large-seeded varieties were 
compared in thermo-regulated growth chambers maintained at dif- 
ferent air temperatures and soil moisture levels. The pod set un- 
der these carefully controlled conditions was correlated with de- 
tailed pollen studies in vivio and vitro, and by critical histological 
examination in order to determine the reason for set or failure to 
set pods, Other greenhouse experiments were designed to corre- 
late pod set and yield with leaf area of the plants, and to determine 
the effect of application of soluble boron sprays to the blossoms and 
leaves of the plants. 

The field experiments were designed to correlate under natural 
conditions on a statistical basis the basal pod set with mean daily 
temperature and with the mean daily relative humidity. One variety 
of green snap bean (Tendergreen) and two varieties of busy limas 
(Henderson and Fordhook 242) were used in these studies to provide 
a species and varietal comparison, Additional field experiments 
were conducted to investigate the effect of nitrogen fertilization, 
light conditions, plant spacing, and boron application, 

The evidence obtained in these studies indicates that the fre- 
quent failure to obtain a “capacity set” with large-seeded lima 
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varieties is most frequently due directly to inadequate fertilization 
of the ovules, In order to prevent abscission of the flower within 
the forty-eight hour period following pollination, it was found nec- 
essary that at least one ovule in the ovary be fertilized. Floral ab- 
scission during this initial flowering stage is largely independent 
of leaf area. 

The following lines of evidence attested to the very sensitive 
nature of the microspores of lima species and may explain in part 
the narrow ecological adaptation of large-seeded limas: 

1. Very exacting osmotic requirements for pollen germination 
in vitro. 

2. Remnants of ruptured pollen grains frequently found on the 
“ stigmatic surface. 

3. Germination of pollen prior to release from the anther. 

4. Frequent occurrence of partially-filled pods, 

There was no histological evidence of any specificform of sterility. 

The data indicates that the expression of climatic and edaphic 
factors on pod set is primarily through pollen tube growth and the 
fertilization process. The results do not support the contention that 
the failure to set is necessarily due to high air temperature. Infact, 
within the experimental limits the water relations of the soil and the 
plant were found to have a greater effect on pod set than high temper- 
ature, In all cases, satisfactory pod set was dependent upon the 
maintenance of a favorable moisture supply to the stigmatic surface. 
Pod set was poor at soil moisture levels approaching either field 
capacity or the wilting coefficient. The difficulty is aggravated by 
close plant spacing and by vigorous plant growth. 

The controlled temperature experiments in the thermo-regu- 
lated chambers indicated that the minimum night temperature is an 
important consideration as well as the maximum day temperature. 

In a comparison of adaptability, the Fordhook 242 variety was 
found to be more tolerant than regular Fordhook to low air temper- 
ature and excessive soil moisture, 

Providing a “capacity set” is obtained during the first two 
weeks of flowering, seed yield is then primarily dependent on “ac- 
tive” leaf area and light conditions. ) 

The phenological approach appears most promising in provid- 
ing satisfactory, consistent yields with a particular strain within a 


given area, 
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STUDIES IN THE ESTABLISHMENT AND MANAGEMENT 
OF BIRDSFOOT TREFOIL (LOTUS CORNICULATUS) 
IN MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 1787)* 


Walter Robert Langford, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The renovation of old pastures is the leading pasture problem 
in Missouri, Birdsfoot trefoil, Lotus corniculatus, has shown 
promise of being a good legume for increasing the productivity of 
these pastures, 

The influence of clipping on the growth of birdsfoot trefoil 
grown alone and in mixtures with tall fescue, Festuca elatior, var. 
arundinacea, with Kentucky bluegrass, Poa pratensis, with Korean 
lespedeza, Lespedeza stipulacea, and with Ladino clover, Trifolium 
repens, was studied in the greenhouse. The effect of temperature 
on the growth of trefoil and tall fescue was also studied in the green- 
house. Field studies of birdsfoot trefoil included a) date of planting, 
b) seedbed preparation, c) influence of other legumes on establish- 
ment of trefoil, and d) the effect of clipping on the persistence of 
trefoil in each of the pasture grasses commonly grown in Missouri. 

Results from these studies show that birdsfoot trefoil is a weak 
competitor in the seddling stage, and that new seedings made on 
pasture sods profit from both good seedbed preparation and mowing 
to reduce competition from other species. Trefoil seedlings that 
grew on undisturbed sod produced only five to ten per cent as much 
dry weight by July as seedlings that grew on a well prepared seedbed. 

Stands from late winter and early spring seedings were superior 
to those from fall seedings, Fall seedings in Central Missouri were 
injured severely by heaving. 

These studies also show that this legume has the capacity to 
withstand close mowing in the seedling stage. New shoots arise 
from axillary buds of the cotyledonous leaves if the main stem is 
severed, Seedling survival of birdsfoot trefoil seeded on established 
pasture grasses was somewhat better under close and frequent clip- 
ping than under more lenient defoliation, Likewise, first year 
stands of trefoil on plowed sod were favored by mowing to control 


weeds, 
Birdsfoot trefoil grew more rapidly at 80° F. than it did at a 
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mer temperature, while tall fescue was more vigorous at 
65» F. 

Stands of trefoil seeded alone were superior to stands obtained 
by seeding it in mixtures with other legumes. Satisfactory stands 
were obtained from seedings made with Ladino clover. Poor stands 
resulted from seeding it with red clover or sweet clover. Trefoil 
seedlings were completely eliminated by Korean lespedeza. 

Established stands of trefoil persisted longer and produced 
more dry matter under light infrequent mowing. Old stands deter- 
iorated rapidly under close and frequent clipping, 

Birdsfoot trefoil was more productive as a hay crop than for 
pasture in these studies, If grown for hay it should be mowed dur- 
ing the early bloom stage. Stands cut at this stage persisted longer 
than those mowed later. 

If birdsfoot trefoil is used in renovating old pastures, it should 
be seeded in late winter or early spring on heavily disked or shal- 
lowly plowed sod, If tillage is not possible, the pasture should be 
grazed closely during late summer and fall to weaken the grass and 
to prevent any accumulation of herbage that would shade trefoil 
seedlings in the spring. The sward should be grazed or mowed 
closely during the spring of the first year to reduce the effects of 
grass competition on the trefoil seedlings. Weeds, which are a 
hazard to the survival of trefoil seedlings on plowed sods, should 
be cut close to the ground before they injuriously shade birdsfoot 
trefoil. 


THE EFFECT OF RADIANT ENERGY ON THE GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF RED KIDNEY BEAN 
(Phaseolus vulgaris) 


(Publication No. 1761)* 


Dwight Douglas Murphy, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 













Radiant energy, as a means of heating plants, was used to 
grow Red Kidney beans both in the greenhouse and in a converted 
cold storage room where the temperature was maintained at 20° F. 
below the desired leaf temperature, The difference in temperature 
was attained through controlled use of radiant heat. The source of 
energy was derived from an electrical heating element (cromolox 
tube four feet long). The amount of heating was controlled by a 
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Variac connected to a circular chart potentiometer controller, which 
was actuated by the potential existing in a thermocouple attached to 
the lower surface of a leaf. The most successful thermocouple was 
that made from a copper and constantan wire silver soldered end 
to end. 

All plants were watered by the constant level method of auto- 
matic watering. Illumination in the storage rooms was derived 
from a double panel of daylight flurescent light tubes connected to 
a time clock set for operation for a eighteen hour day. The soil 
was heated by a lead heating coil connected to a thermostat. The 
temperature of the soil, and the air in the control room was set for 
60° F. In the radiation room, set at 40° F. air temperature, the 
plants were heated to a 609 F. leaf and plant temperature, 

Analysis from radiated plants showed an increase in total ash 
and total nitrogen but no difference in vitamin C nor in chlorophyll. 
Radiated plants did not grow so tall but had a smoother leaf of a 
deep green color. Their growing point often showed a chlorotic ap- 
pearance, 


A STUDY OF CYCLAMEN PERSICUM WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ITS NUTRITION, HYPOCOTYL 
DEVELOPMENT, AND OPTIMUM TEMPERATURE 
FOR GERMINATION 


(Publication No. 1764)* 


William Leon Watson, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1949 





To secure precise information concerning the proper concen- 
trations and balance of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium re- 
quired by Cyclamen persicum was the major objective of this ex- 
periment. A preliminary investigation of the hypocotyl development 
and of the seed germination was also undertaken, 

One-hundred half-mature plants were grown to maturity in 
Oshtemo sandy soil at all possible combinations of: five levels of 
nitrate, .5 of potassium, and 4 of phosphorus; one hundred seddling 
plants were grown to half-maturity in the same soil at the same 


nutrient combinations. 
Nitrogen and potassium responses were obtained from 20 
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treatments each, and phosphorus, from 25. Each plant represented 
a different treatment. 

Sodium and ammonium nitrate were used as the sources of ni- 
trate nitrogen; monocalcium phosphate, for phosphorus; and potas- 
Sium sulphate, for potassium. 

The amounts necessary to establish the desired levels were as- 
certained after the fixing capacity of the soil for the three nutrients 
had been determined. The levels were maintained by the addition 
of nutrients when the necessity for them was indicated by periodic 
Spurway soil tests, ‘ 

The half-mature plants were continued for 175 days, and the 
seedlings for 151 days. 

To determine the influence of light and temperature on the 
germination of cyclamen seeds, 400 seeds, divided into 8 lots of 50 
seeds each, were placed at 40°, 30°, and 80° in darkness, and at 
60° in continuous light. 

For observation of the hypocotyl development, 100 other seeds 
were planted in an ordinary seed pan in a warm greenhouse, and 
removed at different stages of germination for study under low 
magnification. 

In this investigation, it was found that the best flower produc- 
tion and top growth was obtained in the half-mature plants at 25 
ppm. of nitrate, 15 ppm. of potassium and 5 ppm. of phosphorus. 
High phosphorus levels of 20 ppm, combined with low nitrate levels 
tended to hasten flowering, but the blossoms produced were small 
and few. 

In the early stages of growth, cyclamen responded best to a 
combination of 50 ppm. ofnitrate, 20 ppm. of phosphorus and 30 
ppm. of potassium, while in the later stages they responded best to 
25 ppm, of nitrate, 15 ppm. of potassium and 5 ppm. of phosphorus. 

Of the temperatures used for germination of cyclamen seed, 
60° was the most favorable. It was shown that these seeds are 
sensitive to light and that continuous light retards but does not in- 
hibit growth, 

Observation of the hypocotyl swelling showed that it is devel- 
oped at a very early stage in germination and consisted of two 
parts — the hypocotyl and a small transition zone — with a root sys- 
tem originating adventitiously from the transition Zone, 
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HISTORY OF NEWS MAGAZINES 
(Publication No. 1777)* 


Calvin Ellsworth Chunn, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 





Modern news magazines are the culmination of two hundred and 
ten years of magazine publishing in the United States. They devel- 
oped out of the need for a thorough interpretation of current events 
— an interpretation which does not list isolated facts, but which 
completes the entire picture of a week’s news in a rounded, inter- 
esting, entertaining, enlightening and comprehensible whole. 

News magazines were slow to appear in the field of periodicals. 
They were not published during the early days of American journal- 
ism for several reasons: 

1. Newspapers were already printing accounts of current hap- 
penings. 

2. Nearly all magazines also printed current events in their 
“intelligence” departments. 

3. Communications were so slow that an inadequate news sup- 
ply handicapped editors. 

4. The public was not ready for specialized periodicals. 

After forty-five years of general magazine publishing, however, 
the first news magazines were introduced. Just after the Revolution- 
ary War, in 1786, the New-Haven Gazette and the Worcester Maga- 
zine became America’s first two news magazines. The third one 
was the Balance and Columbian Repository, 1802-08. Up to the time 
of the Civil War, “the following general news magazines were pub- 
lished: Niles’ Weekly Register, 1811-49; the Boston Spectator, 
1814-15; The Saturday Evening Post, 1821 to the present (it was a 
news magazine for thirty years); The Albion, 1822-75; the New- 
Yorker, 1836-41. The innovation of the illustrated news magazine 
came as early as 1848, and developed into a popular type of period- 
ical in the 1850’s with the Illustrated American News, 1851-52; 

The Illustrated News, 1853; Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
1855-1922; Harper’s Weekly, 1857-1916; New York Illustrated 
News, 1859-64; and the Southern Illustrated News, ws, 1862-65. 

As news magazines developed, and as the e country grew, the 

general and special magazines found that they could no longer keep 
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pace with the march of the news, and hence began to drop the “in- 
telligence” departments which had been popular features. The 
trend toward specialization led to the development of more news 
magazines and to the disappearance of news sections in the general 
and individualized periodicals. News departments, however, con- 
tinued to appear in some quality magazines and did not completely 
disappear until well into the twentieth century. 

An innovation was the founding of news-opinion periodicals. 
Public Opinion, 1886-1906, and The Literary Digest, 1890-1938, 
were foremost in the field. They printed excerpts of editorial be- 
lief on matters of interest in the news, and this formula kept the 
. Digest popular for fifty years. 

The news-opinion magazines in turn gave way to a more factual 
type of news journal now in demand. The Pathfinder, founded in 
1894 and still being published, was the first of the modern type. 
Time, 1923, U.S. News and World Report, 1926, Newsweek, 1933, 
and Quick, 1949, are others in the present development phase of 
news magazines, The modern news periodical is devoted to a par- 
ticular clientele: Time is written for persons who wish a racy, 
saucy journal with brilliant style; Newsweek for conservative gen- 
eral news seekers; U.S. News and World Report for readers of 
news and prophecy about governmental occurrences; Pathfinder for 
small-town America; Quick for the busy reader who wants his news 
in brief, condensed form. 

This phenomenon on the American scene — the modern news 
magazine — performs a service in demand by about five million 
readers in the United States. It molds the information about current 
events into an understandable unit which may be absorbed in a mat- 
ter of minutes if necessary. It is cleverly written and illustrated, 
it entertains while instructing, and it serves to make news intel- 


ligible. 
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THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF ELEVENTH CENTURY 
RUSSIAN MANUSCRIPTS 


(Publication No. 1749)* 


Horace Gray Lunt II, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


In this study the traditional methodological approach to Old 
Church Slavic and other medieval Slavic manuscripts is rejected, 
because it fails to interpret the data systematically and operates 
with theoretical norms which often do not explain the attested facts. 
Following the lead of Nikolaj Durnovo, a structural methodology is 
proposed. It is assumed that the work of each scribe represents 
primarily the literary norm he has learned, and only secondarily 
the facts of the manuscript he is copying or of his own native dia- 
lect. By means of internal analysis, the literary norm can be de- 
termined, and on the basis of such analyses comparisons can be 
made between different systems. Phonetic or phonemic interpreta- 
tion of the data must take into account the fact that the Old Church 
Slavic literary language was, possibly from its very inception, 
composed of elements from different spoken dialects. 

The language called “Old Church Slavic” is found only in man- 
uscripts which differ considerably in orthography and language, and 
which contain no explicit information concerning the date and place 
of writing, although they are nearly all clearly South Slavic. Dated 
manuscripts appear first in the Russian area, and in sufficient 
number to furnish a solid basis for comparisons of either historical 
or regional character. As a preliminary step toward the study of 
the historical phonemics of the Slavic languages, then, this paper 
undertakes to analyze the orthographies of the 9 fragmentary and 9 
extensive Russian manuscripts which are ascribed to the eleventh 
century and are available in published form. 

First, a discussion is given of Durnovo’s and Trubetzkoy’s in- 
terpretations of the make-up of the glagolica, the original Slavic al- 
phabet, and the phonemic structure which it probably represented, 
The different types of South Slavic orthography are then enumerated, 
with suggestions as to the possible historical development and pho- 
nemic significances of the changes introduced. This serves as a 
survey of the types of orthographical system which presumably 
served as models for the Russians. 
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A detailed internal analysis of the first part of the Archangel 
Gospel (1092) reveals an orthography well suited to the Russian 
phonemic pattern, whereas the second part of the Ostromir Gospel 
(1056) is demonstrated to be in Slavish imitation of a South Slavic 
system. The other parts of the same manuscripts, and the work of 
all the scribes who produced the other texts analyzed, prove to fit 

‘ in between these two poles. 

No types of variation from South Slavic norms are found: sys- 
tematic and sporadic. A proper description of a manuscript must 
specify to which category a given feature belongs. Although the 
sporadic changes give valuable data concerning the non-literary 
_ language of the scribe, it is the systematic differences which show 
most clearly the contrasts between the phonemic structure of the 
South Slavic literary dialects and that of the Russian church lan- 
guage. These differences are expounded in detail in the paper. Two 
types of systematic change are found: the elimination of superflu- 
ous distinctions (e.g., the letters representing South Slavic nasal 
vowels are discarded or reinterpreted) and “corrections” (e.g., in 
the distribution of the letter 6) where the Russian scribe considered 
his protograph to be faulty. Most of the changes come under the 
latter heading. Sometimes the systematic change eliminates the 
South Slavic form in favor of the true Russian equivalent (e.g., Z for 
*dj). Again, an artificial compromise form will appear systemati- 
cally (e.g., sbrbdbce for South Slavic srbdbce, Russian sbrdbce). 
Such compromise forms, plus the fact that many Russian features 
are never systematic in any manuscript (e.g. € for *tj) show con- 
clusively that there was a special literary language, existing in dif- 
ferent variants, and imply special church pronunciations, 
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THE SYNTAX OF THE GERUND AND THE PARTICIPLE 
IN PUSHKIN’S PROSE WORKS 


(Publication No. 1847)* 


James Overton Ferrell, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The summary consists of three sections. One outlines the 
procedures used to gather data, another outlines the results in re- 
spect to the syntax of the gerund and the participle, and athird out- 
lines the results in respect to style. 

The material was gathered by two methods: one intensive 'and 
the other extensive. In accordance with the first method, all the 
passages in which gerunds and participles occur were collected 
from a group of representative works by Pushkin: Sceny iz 
rycarskikh vremen, Dnevnik, Pikovaja dama, Mnenie M.E. Lobanova 
o dukhe slovesnosti, Voltaire, Ob objazannostjakh teloveka, The 
examples were classified by form and analyzed morphc.logically and 
syntactically, In addition, each type of composition was subjected 
to a count of occurrences of gerunds and participles, by aspect and 
tense, per thousand words of text. Puskin’s works were also culled 
for other examples of special interest, and these were employed to 
illustrate various points regarding the syntax of the participle and 
the gerund in chapters devoted to a general exposition of the subject. 

The results in briefest outline are the following: The gerund 
must be regarded as a verbal form in distinction from the gerund 
phrase which generally has an adverbial function. The gerund 
shows its tense relationship relative to the main verb of the sen- 
tence. It does this primarily through the aspect contrast of com- 
pleted as against uncompleted action, but it has in addition, in the 
imperfective form, a tense contrast between the present and the 
past. The imperfective past, though restricted in use, has a mean- 
ing of its own that can not be expressed by the imperfective present 
or the perfective past. The participle is itself formally an adjective, 
functionally, at times, simultaneously an adjective and a verb, in 
other words a grammatical monstrosity. It is this fact that ac- 
counts for much of the diachronic and synchronic instability of the 
form, including the frequent creation of a system of deverbalized 
doublets. The tense system of the unarticulated passive forms is 
determined by the auxiliaries. These forms do have aspect 
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contrasts. The tense system of the articulated passive participles 
is, like that of the gerunds, primarily relative to that of the main 
verb of the sentence and based, for the most part, on aspect con- 
trasts. But here, too, the unadjectivized imperfective past passive 
has a special though restricted function. In the case of the active 
participles, which also have relative tense, the less restricted use 
of the imperfective past participle creates a tense system that is 
somewhat non-linear with that of the gerunds and passive participles. 
The function of the imperfective past participle is two-fold; it de- 
notes an action, conceived of as imperfective, having its origin 
prior to the time of the main verb, and ending before the beginning 
_of the action of the verb or enduring in relation to the time of the 
latter’s action. Participles and to a much smaller degree gerunds, 
while normally relative to the time of the verb, can in the presence 
of counter-indications, be drawn into the time of the discourse. 
Stylistically, in Pushkin’s works, the participle is avoided in 
direct discourse, and is used less in narrative prose than in essays. 
The gerund is not thus restricted. 









VERB-ADVERB COMPOUNDS IN GOTHIC AND OLD HIGH 
GERMAN: A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE SYNTAX. 


(Publication No. 1711)* 


Frank Glessner Ryder, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


















This dissertation is a study in the syntax of those Germanic 
particles associated closely with the verb in such a way as to consti- 
tute a class of verb-adverb combinations or separable compounds. In 
the main, the problem is to discover to what extent there is a rec- 
ognizable class of particles, connected with the verb, but different 
from inseparable particles and bound forms on the one hand and 
from free adverbs on the other. The touchstone is different behav- 
ior in distinctive grammatical patterns. 

The study at present covers only Gothic and Old High German 
(the latter represented by Otfrid), with a chapter on each. 

The procedure involves the following steps, similar in the two 
sections: 
1. Examination of the lexical and semantic nature of all 
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possible compounding forms. Consideration of adverbial uses, 
“prepositional adverbs,” bound forms, etc. 

2. Collection of evidence for separability and for composition 
(tmesis, reduplication, separation; ni with verbs, etc.) 

3. Elimination or questioning of all forms not immediately 
germane to close syntactical analysis, especially in OHG (postposi- 
tions, thara compounds, double stress situations). 

4. Syntactical analysis. 

This last and most important section analyses on the basis of 
order in the infinitive, participle, main clause, subordinate clause, 
late main clause, as well as on the basis of stress all the possible 
compounding forms. The method is that of contrastive patterns — 
with the free adverbs as one pole, the inseparables as the other. 

The main results are surprisingly clear. For Gothic: 

1. All simple compounds are inseparable. 

2. inn and ut in double compounds are separable and are in 
regular patterns with the verb, unlike even the closely related ad- 
verbs such as iup, dalap, and samana. 

3. There is a growing group of isolated prepositional forms 
like ana, du, faur, some of which may be compounding forms. 

For Otfrid’s Old High German: 

1, There is a definite compounding pattern for ana, in, nidar, 
and thana. Other forms like fiz, zisamane, hera, and others are 
free adverbs. any 

2. The clause patterns and the morphology of the compounding 
forms are directly similar to those of Gothic inn and ut. 

Other results: 

1. Multiple origin (separability of original inseparables, iso- 
lated prepositions, postpositions, adverbs) is likely for both the 
Gothic and the OHG separable compounds. 

2. thara forms must be watched carefully for ambiguity with 
compounding forms inOHG,. They also suggest a further point of 
origin for new compounds. 

3. Inseparability of Wulfila’s simple compounding forms is re- 
flected in OHG inseparables. 

4, The late main clause pattern is a hitherto neglected factor 
in several word order phenomena. 

The general conclusion is obvious. There is a definite pattern 
of separable compounding or verb-adverb compounding in both 
Gothic and Old High German — one which has been overlooked be- 
fore — and the aspects of this pattern indicate close correspondency 
between the two dialects and imply the importance of further study 
in other OHG documents as well as in other Germanic dialects. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF CONRAD PELLICAN 1478-1556 
TRANSLATED FROM THE LATIN MANUSCRIPT 
(ZENTRALBIBLIOTHEK ZURICH A. 138) AND 
PROVIDED WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


(Publication No. 1825)* 


Frederick Christian Ahrens, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 

















~ This document has been translated because of its vivid por- 
trayal of the impact of the Revival of Learning and the Reformation 
as seen by an eye-witness, a scholar who shared in the promotion 
of both movements and had contacts with many important personages. 

The Introduction sketches the history of the autobiography in 
Germany to the merging of the family chronicles of the patrician 
burghers and self-portraits of scholars in the Lebenserinnerung of 
the sixteenth century. Important contemporary works of this genre 
are compared. The scope and style of Pellican’s work, with its 
merits as a historical source, are treated, and omissions of im- 
portant facts in his life, such as proposals to call him to professor- 
ships at Wittenberg and Tubingen and certain aspects of his rela- 
tions with Erasmus and Luther which he saw fit to suppress, are 
mentioned. The history of the work in manuscript and print is 
given, culminating in the Latin edition of Riggenbach (1877) and the 
German translation by Vulpinus (1892). Finally biographies of the 
author and works on his pioneer Hebrew scholarship are discussed. 

Pellican’s “private chronicle” was influenced by the example 
of his uncle, the scholar Jodocus Gallus. It is dedicated to his son 
Samuel and two nephews, who are to hand it down in the family “for 
the advancement of sacred learning.” 

The first part, based on recollection, is more of a connected 
whole and portrays the events of his life with considerable histori- 
cal perspective. It begins with his birth and after details of his 
family describes his early education in his birthplace, Rufach in 
Alsace. The story of his brief career at Heidelberg emphasizes 
humanistic trends there. Faced with the alternative of becoming a 
wandering scholar, Pellican joined the Franciscan Order to continue 
his studies and at Tiibingen came under the tutelage of Paul Scrip- 
toris, a scholar holding advanced views. He describes his 
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self-education in Hebrew, resulting in friendly rivalry with Reuchlin. 
As lector in Basel he aided the printers Amorbach and Froben in 
editing the Fathers, and later met Erasmus in this circle. Illness 
ended a journey to Rome begun in the entourage of the papal legate 
Perault in 1504. The next years were spent as lector and “Guard- 
ian” at Rufach, Pforzheim and Basel, except for the period 1514-17, 
when as secretary to Provincial Schatzger he made three tours of 
the convents in the South German province and attended chapters at 
Rouen and Rome. Back in Basel Pellican’s part in publishing Lu- 
ther’s writings led to trouble, and he inserts two long letters justi- 
fying his position to superiors in the Order. Forced to resign as 
“Guardian,” he was appointed professor of Old Testament at the 
university, and in 1526 accepted Zwingli’s call to teach Hebrew in 
Zurich. 

The latter part, dealing with his career in Zurich, is based on 
diaries, and alternates between domestic affairs and scholarship. 
He records details of his two marriages, finances and property, 
visits, and guests or boarding students. He extols the virtues of 
his colleagues, giving long lists of their writings and sermons, es- 
pecially those of Zwingli, Bullinger, and Bibliander. Occasionally 
Pellican interrupts the accounts of his own readings and studies to 
venture an opinion on some topic, such as the beauties of the Ger- 
man language, or he defends the doctrines and practices of the 
church of Zurich. After 1544 the diary-like entries reflect the in- 
ternational importance of Zurich as a center of Reformed theology. 
The work is singularly free of bitterness or controversy. 

Because of the enormous range of contacts in Pellican’s life 
the work has been supplemented with copious notes on the persons, 
places, and events mentioned, to which the reader would not con- 


veniently have access otherwise. 


POLISH PEASANT AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
(Publication No. 1833)* 
Elsa Bernaut, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study is devoted to the role of the peasant in Polish liter- 
ature and concentrates on the writings and autobiographical 
sketches of peasants and of writers of peasant origin. 
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In the introductory chapter a brief sketch of the historical de- 
velopment of the Polish peasantry is presented. The major part of 
the introductory chapter is devoted to the role of the peasant as a 
topic in Polish literature. 

The first part of the present study is devoted to a discussion of 
the autobiographies of five writers of peasant origin and these writ- 
ings are analyzed from the point of view of their literary character- 
istics and techniques. 

The second part of the study is devoted entirely to the analysis 
of the anonymous autobiographical sketches submitted in response 
to a questionnaire circulated by a sociological institute. This part 
.of the study uses material which had not been intended for literary 
analysis but the emphasis in this study is on the literary aspects of 
the autobiographies and not on the characteristics of rural life nor 
on the views of the peasantry. As in the first part of the study, the 
emphasis is on the style and techniques of the peasant writers and 
not on their views or opinions. 

This part of the analysis, which is the core of the study, con- 
tains, aside from the literary discussion, a chapter on the conditions 
of rural life. This is included to provide a frame of reference to the 
material studied and contains excerpts of peasant writings dealing 
with all aspects of rural life. In the further discussion of the peas- 
ant autobiographies an attempt is made to isolate the basic charac- 
teristics of the peasant style of writing. To this effect the influence 
on these writings of the Polish press, of literature — and in particu- 
lar of those writers discussed in the first part of the study —isdis- 
cussed. In this connection a short survey of the main dialectal fea- 
tures of the Polish language found in these writings is presented and 
a short glossary of the most commonly used peasant expressions is 
added. 

This part of the study endeavors to isolate the major character- 
istics of the peasant writings and to compare the autobiographies 
discussed in the second part with those which preceded them and to 
show how the peasant autobiographers resembled and differed from 
the semi-professional writers of peasant origin which were dis- 
cussed earlier. From this investigation it appears possible to con- 
clude that there are well defined characteristics and peculiarities 
which permit the identification of a peasant style of which there are 
two main variants: one, reflecting the simplicity of peasant speech 
and the presence of folklore elements, the other, which has departed 
from the original peasant simplicity and which is characterized by 
an ornamented artificiality. 

It is pointed out in conclusion that, the peasant writings, al- 
though definitely of a marginal literary nature, are nevertheless a 


part of Polish literature. 
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THE RUSSIAN ASSOCIATION OF PROLETARIAN 
WRITERS (1928-1932) 


(Publication No. 1836)* 


Edward James Brown, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 






























The dissertation is concerned with the literary theory and lit- 
erary activity of the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers, 
The main body of evidence pertains to the period of its most in- 
tense activity and greatest influence: the years of the first Five- 
Year Plan (1928-1932). This evidence was selected and presented 
in such a way as to clarify the ideas about proletarian literature 
propagated by the leading group in RAPP, and the effect of these 
ideas and of the activity of RAPP on Russian literature during 
these years. 

Since proletarian literature had a history which reached back 
to the early days of the revolution, it was necessary in introducing 
the subject to trace the origin of the proletarian literary movement 
and the development of the ideas and organizational forms which 
characterized it, This introduction briefly describes the Proletcult 
(Proletarian Culture) movement, the earliest organizations of pro- 
letarian writers, and finally, the formation of the “October” group 
of young Communist writers who became the leadership of the All- 
Russian Association of Proletarian Writers — VAPP — later called 
RAPP. 

The relationship of their movement to the Communist Party 
was at all times a question of the first importance to the proletarian 
groups. Under the leadership of the October group the proletarian 
association called for strict Party supervision of its work, and at 
one point demanded that the Party grant it organizational hegemony 
in the Soviet literary field. This demand was rejected by the Party 
in 1925 under the influence of Bukharin, who favored free competi- 
tion of various groups and tendencies in literature. With the com- 
ing of the first Five Year Plan for industry and agriculture, the 
Party exhibited a tendency to modify that position: to favor the 
proletarian group — RAPP — and to place its main emphasis on the 
creation of a literature simple and practical in form and devoted to 
the problems of the day in reconstruction. 

The literary theory dominant in RAPP, however, and the 
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literary bent of its leading writers, contradicted the simple utilitar- 
ian ideas which came to be prevalent in editorial boards, publishing 
houses, and official publications. The literary theory dominant in 
RAPP took form under the influence of the Marxist philosopher 
Plekhanov and the Soviet critic Voronsky, both of whom had at- 
tempted to make a systematic application of the Marxist dialectic 
to the study of literature. From Plekhanov and Voronsky they re- 
ceived the doctrine that art, like science, is a kind of “cognition of 
life,” in which direct propaganda and deliberate tendency could have 
no part. The models they chose were writers of the nineteenth- 
century realist school, particularly Tolstoy. In the treatment of the 
+uman character they developed the idea of the “living man” as a 
complex of conscious and subconscious contraditions conditioned 

by his social environment. The “dialectical-materialist” method 

in literature, as they understood it, called for the revelation of 
these complex forces in the human character and the discovery of 
new qualities dialectically developing in a new social environment. 
They maintained that only men who understood the philosophy of 
Marxism, and who were in active contact with Soviet social reality, 
were capable of producing the new literature. They resisted the 
effort to confine literature to “themes of the present,” and their 
literary journal, October, printed material on a wide variety of 
themes. Problems of the immediate present were not given a dis- 
proportionate amount of space. 

The literary theory and the tastes and preferences of the lead- 
ing group in RAPP came into conflict with the “left wing,” which 
blamed the leading group for the backwardness of proletarian liter- 
ature in reflecting the problems of the day. The Party supported 
this “left-wing” criticism of the leaders of RAPP, and the latter 
were forced under heavy official pressure to modify their ideas, 
reject elements of their literary theory which derived from Plek- 
hanov and Voronsky, and accept — at least formally — the *Leninist” 
idea of the Party spirit in literature. Dissension within RAPP over 
the ideas and policies of the leading group continued through 1930 
and 1931. Toward the end of the latter year the Party unmistakably 
intervened to bring about a decisive “reconstruction” of RAPP’s 
work. 

The organization was liquidated early in 1932 by the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. The evidence indicates that 
official displeasure with its behavior was only one reason for its 
liquidation. The liquidation of RAPP meant that the Party had 
abandoned its policy of supporting separate proletarian organiza- 


tions in literature and the arts. 
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BALZAC IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. A STUDY IN FRANCO-AMERICAN 
CULTURAL RELATIONS. 


(Publication No. 1719)* 


Rubin Cohen, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


From “yellow back” to world classic, from Mephistopheles to 
elevating moralist — such is the story of Balzac’s fortunes in Nine- 
teenth Century America. It is the story of an all-powerful, all- 
embracing artist depicted against the shifting, colorful panorama 
of American life. | 

Balzac’s fortunes in the United States do not present an iso- 
lated phenomenon. They were conditioned by the American political, 
economic, religious, social and cultural background. Thus they re- 
flect the changing spirit of the American civilization of this period, 
and serve as an excellent index and guide to the American Literary 
Scene, and to Franco-American cultural relations, at a time when 
Americans were wont to look abroad for cultural impulses. 

This study traces the influence of Balzac on the literary lights 
of the period: Cooper, Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Emerson, De 
Forest, James, Howells, Dreiser, etc. Periodicals, newspapers, 
books, original documents have been ransacked for critical esti- 
mates and opinions which in turn are evaluated in the light of their 
own day. An attempt has been made to determine the reasons for 
the dearth of Balzac translations in America up until the fin de 
siécle decade, and to establish the causes for the huge wave of pop- 
ularity that Balzac enjoyed by the turn of the Century, when pub- 
lishers vied with each other in putting forth “complete” editions of 
the Human Comedy, and when no library, public or private, was con- 
sidered complete without a set of this monumental work. 

In short, the author of this Study has endeavored to thread his 
way through the labyrinth of the conflicting cultural and literary 
tendencies of the American Scene — Idealism and materialism, Ro- 
manticism and Realism, Morality and Aestheticism — synthesizing, 
interpretating, re-interpretating the fortunes of a dynamic artist 
against a dynamic background. 
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THE ROLAND AND THE CID 
A COMPARATIVE STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


(Publication No. 1843)* 


Eugene Dorfman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The Roland and the Cid are connected by the ties of a century- 
long controversy, seeking tc to establish or disprove the existence of 
a valid relationship between the two poems. In the first stage of 
“scholarly investigation, the attempt was made to demonstrate a 
positive, technical relationship between the Cid and the French epic 
in general, The second stage concentrated on the elimination of 
doubtful similarities; the dependence of the Cid on the Roland was 
limited to a few stylistic devices and expressions. In the third and 
present stage, there has been a constant emphasis on differences, 
A fourth stage, based on a structural analysis, may now be indicated. 

A structural comparison discloses an organic unity in the poems ’° 
in question. Each poem contains an external network of story de- 
tails (subject-matter), superimposed upon an inner frame (internal 
structure) which gives direction to the plot. Although the two poems 
differ greatly in subject-matter, the internal structure of both re- 
volves around the same nucleus: an act of treachery. This permits 
us to pose the same four questions for both poems: 1) What makes 
the act of treachery possible? 2) What are its immediate causes? 
3) What form does it take? 4) What is its inevitable conclusion? 

The answers to these questions combine to form an organic, 
structural pattern identical for both the Roland and the Cid. The act 
of treachery is made possible by a family quarrel, specifically, by 
in-law trouble. It has been motivated by a public insult. Although 
taking the form of personal vengeance, ostensibly directed against 
a private individual, the act of treachery becomes a crime against 
the royal authority. The sovereign calls together a royal council. 
The judges, summoned from every part of the realm, decide upon 
trial by combat. The guilty parties are defeated and punished 
legally. 

This pattern differs in certain essential details from those 
found in the contemporary French epics: Gormont et Isembart, 
Pélerinage de Charlemagne, Couronnement de Louis, and Chanson 
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de Guillaume, and those inthe reconstructed Spanishpoems: Poema 
de Fernan Gonzdlez, Gesta de los Infantes de Lara, Gesta de 
Sancho I I de Castilla and La 1 condesa traidora. The similarity in 
the internal structure of the Roland and the Cid is therefore not due 
to the existence of a traditional epic pattern. _ 

In subject-matter and story detail, the Cid is a truly original 
work. However, in many ways, its author betrays evident familiar- 
ity with the Roland. Since the two poems contain a common, under- 
lying theme: the conflict between the rights of private vengeance 
and the interests of the royal authority, and since they coincide in 
all the essential features of the internal framework, the indications 
are that the author of the Cid found a source of inspiration and a 
possible model in the structural pattern of the Roland. 






































THE REVELATION OF REALITY IN PROUST’S NOVEL 
(Publication No. 1744)* 


Marcel Marc Gutwirth, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The crucial experience of involuntary memory leads the narra- 
tor Marcel, in the closing pages of Proust’s novel A la recherche 
du temps perdu to the discovery of an ineffable “higher” reality. It 
is the thesis of this study that everything, in the novel, was calcu- 
lated to prepare this final illumination by insidiously undermining 
Marcel’s — and the reader’s — faith in the values of what is here 
presented as the other, the ordinary reality of everyday life. The 
latter is systematically depreciated in every phase of the book, 
shown to be essentially corrupt, grounded in vice and cruelty, when 
it is not simply reduced to the futility of the snob’s universe. 

The revulsion from ordinary reality is first traced in Proust’s 
own life. Signs of an aversion for the normal commitments of ev- 
eryday adult life are found in Proust’s lifelong idleness and depend- 
ence on his mother, in his hypochondria, his sexual aberration, his 
seclusion after his mother’s death, The relation of the novel to his 
life is examined in the light of this “otherness” in him, and the 
presence of a positive revelation in Swann appraised as the artistic 
vindication of a life in all other respects hopeless. 

The intellectual roots of this revolt are then discussed in turn. 
Proust’s aesthetic stand is shown to be a turning away from the 
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narrow canons of the realist school, which saw only one level of 
reality, and a borrowing from the impressionist and the symbolist 
re-definitions of the real. The symbolist sense of unseen essences 
underlying the readily apparent realist’s reality, together with the 
impressionist discovery of the essential fluidity of things combine 

to shape Proust’s contempt for the limited vision of those who would 
reduce reality to its common sense drabness and rob the universe 

of its infinite variety. 

Proust’s stand on the unworthiness of ordinary reality is con- 
firmed by the place, in the general scheme of composition, of the 
demonstration unfolded by Marcel’s life. Bracketing the whole work, 
for it makes up the first (poetic) and the last (noetic) parts of Swann, 
~Du cété de chez Swann, and Le Temps retrouvé, this demonstration 
of the essential unreality of all that is not of the inner self dominates 
the novel which, in its middle stretch, merely lends substance tothe 
reality later to be debased and for all practical purposes annihilated. 

The forces of action in the novel, love, sodomy, snobbery, are 
shown by Proust to be self-defeating in their greedy race after ever- 
elusive goals. Time, which is the very dimension of the life of or- 
dinary activity, is denatured and finally collapsed in the magic of 
involuntary memory. Art dominates this thematic structure by set- 
ting up the one positive dimension open to the characters of the novel 
through which they may transmute their energies into an order of 
achievement untouched by the general corruption awaiting all other 
activity. 

Proust’s style works to reshape the world according to the pat- 
tern of a vision which, by restoring to inanimate objects their fluid 
and manifold nature, and at the same time holding up to view the 
static components of time and thought, bewilders common sense and 
undermines its kind of reality. 

The characters of the novel, whether kindly presented or not 
at the outset of their careers, all end up in the grip of the general 
corruption which seizes everyone in the novel, save Marcel and his 
immediate family. They are gathered in species — the professions, 
the Jews, Sodom, the artists — thereby to lose their individual real- 
ity and fall prey to a general curse, The artists alone escape in 
some measure, through their exertions outside the purely social 
and temporal realm, their saving other-worldliness. By so doing, 
and by showing Marcel the way — known to them alone by virtue of 
their calling — to the true reality they preserve him, as well as 
themselves, from the common mortality. 
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JOSEPH WARTON: A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY 
(Publication No. 1861)* 


Julia Helen Hysham, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This dissertation falls into three main divisions. The biograph- 
ical section, based in part on unpublished letters, presents the facts 
concerning Joseph Warton’s life and his relation to outstanding con- 
temporaries. The son of Thomas Warton, the second Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford, Joseph came of a family of scholarly interests. 
His brother, Thomas, the laureate and historian of English poetry, 
and his sister, Jane, who shared the literary ambitions of her broth- 
ers, were stimulating companions. A schoolmate of William Collins, 
a member of Johnson’s Club, Joseph Warton enjoyed the friendship 
of the most interesting men of his time. As headmaster of Win- 
chester College he influenced the thought and tastes of many stu- 
dents, as William L. Bowles and John Wooll, the author of a life of 
Warton published in 1806, testify. Joseph Warton died in 1800 and 
was buried in Winchester cathedral. 

In part two, “Warton, the Poet,” the first chapter observes that 
Warton’s poems which were reprinted in Dodsley’s representative 
Collection of eighteenth-century verse follow current poetic fashions. 








The Enthusiast, or the Lover of Nature, for example, expressed pre- 
vailing attitudes toward uncultivated nature, primitive man, and 
“natural” genius in the development of its theme — superiority 
of Nature over Art. The second chapter examines Warton’s Odes 
in the light of his conception of poetry, contrasts his aims and 
achievements with those of William Collins, and calls attention to 
Warton’s indebtedness to earlier authors, particularly Milton. The 
third chapter traces Warton’s reputation as a poet. Acclaimed in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries as the hero of a 
poetic revolt, Warton seems academic and conventional to present- 
day critics. 

Part three is concerned with Warton’s achievements as a critic 
and editor. The first chapter of this section is on the edition of Vir- 
gil, for which Warton wrote notes to the whole and a life of the author. 
There is a discussion of Warton’s translation of the Eclogues and 
Georgics, and of the critical essays by Warton in the edition. The 
second chapter, which deals with his periodical papers, points out 
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Warton’s dependence on earlier writers for subjects and treatment. 
His most original articles are those on The Tempest and King Lear. 
Warton’s paper in The World, on “Simplicity in Taste,” brings to- 
gether conservative objections to Gothic architecture. 

The next chapter, on Warton’s Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Pope, summarizes Warton’s comments on Pope; reviews con- 
temporary reactions to the Essay; and attempts to evaluate the sig- 
nificance of Warton’s work. The first full-length study of Pope’s 
poetry, the Essay follows the neo-classical genre theory which 
places satire and didactic verse in a lower category than epics and 
tragedies, A sincere admirer of Pope, Warton was grieved that 
some critics thought he had intended to detract from Pope’s fame. 
“Generally accepted in Warton’s own day as a just criticism, the Es- 
Say seemed iconoclastic to those in the next century who judged by 
isolated comments or by critical concepts which for many had 
changed in meaning. 

For his edition of Pope, Warton cut up and distributed the Essay 
in the form of notes. In the final chapter of this thesis there is an 
analysis of the new material which was added by Warton to clarify 
differences of opinion with Bishop Warburton and Dr. Johnson; a 
survey of the digressions and miscellaneous criticism; a summary 
of contemporary reactions to Warton’s edition, and an account ofits 
place in the Bowles-Byron controversy in the nineteenth century. 
Joseph Warton’s significance as a writer lies in his faithful reflec- 
tion of the shifting critical opinions of his day. 














THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON AS A LITERARY CRITIC 
(Publication No. 1702)* 


Edgar Lindsley McCormick, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The purpose of this study is to re-examine Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson as a literary critic to determine what values he offers 
present-day students of American literature, Since his death in 
1911, opponents of the genteel tradition have obscured his achieve- 
ments by generalizing about his academic idealism and assuming 
that he was simply conventional and traditional in his use of aes- 
thetic and ethical principles. 

A study of Higginson’s criticism reveals that his standards 
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represent a compromise between the old and the new ideas which 
flourished in the America of the Brahmins, Unitarians, and Trans- 
cendentalists. He drew his ethical standards chiefly from the new 
humanitarian and indivualistic emphasis of the Unitarians and the 
Concord thinkers, but he also retained some of the moral earnest- 
ness of his Puritan ancestors. For his aesthetic standards he was 
indebted principally to the persisting neo-classical ideas about 
form. Eclecticism characterized his philosophy; he was not a 
speculative thinker, and his critical views represent not so much a 
system as an attitude. 

His acceptance of the new emphasis upon the worth of the indi- 
vidual man caused him to become an ardent literary nationalist. He 
wanted American literature to utilize indigenous materials, and to 
express the democratic ideal. He also asked that this new national 
literature possess artistic form, the classical qualities of expres- 
sion he believed discernible in all great literatures. His contact 
with virtually all the nineteenth century American authors, and his 
enthusiastic interest in them, enabled him to present a detailed and 
extremely attractive picture of the literary life in America. 

Higginson’s optimistic faith in American democracy caused him 
to look favorably upon the development of realism. He championed 
local color writing, viewing it as a forerunner of realistic writing 
which would express, artistically, the national theme of individual 
worth, He never accepted naturalism as having a rightful place in 
American literature; its determinism was irreconcilable with his 
faith in man’s ability to live by principle. 

In judging the poetry of Whitman, Lanier, and Dickinson, he re- 
vealed most clearly the inadequacy of his critical principles. His 
tendency to see form and inspiration as separate entities — a view 
which caused him to disregard the principle of organic unity and led 
him to overlook metaphysical subtleties — hindered him in his at- 
tempts to evaluate poetry that did not follow conventional patterns. 

The general conclusion is that Higginson, though not a critic 
with appreciable depth or originality, merits favorable recognition 
today for his service to American literature as an ardent literary 
nationalist, and as a significant historian of the Van Wyck Brooks 
type. His espousal of the cause of realism testifies to his basic 
liberalism, and his reaction against the negative philosophy and the 
lack of artistry of the naturalists anticipated the views of present- 
day critics who hold aesthetic and ethical standards. His inability 
to see the fallacy of using neo-classical standards of form to eval- 
uate the later poetry reveals him at his weakest as a critic. 
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SAMUEL GRISWOLD GOODRICH, CREATOR OF 
PETER PARLEY: A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


(Publication No. 1752)* 


Daniel Roselle, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This dissertation is a study of the life and work of Samuel 
Griswold Goodrich (1793-1860), creator of Peter Parley (one of the 
most popular fictitious literary characters of the nineteenth century), 

.with particular stress being placed on his Peter Parley activities. 
Major sections of the book are devoted to a careful consideration of 
each of the following: the factors at work in the period of his child- 
hood, youth, and young adulthood that contributed to the formation 

of the basic pattern of Goodrich’s personality; the nature of the 
tales of Peter Parley; the characteristics of the Goodrich textbooks; 
the copyright problem and the spurious Peter Parleys; The Token 
as a Stimulus to the work of American authors and engravers; the 
Goodrich-Hawthorne relationship; and the role of Samuel Goodrich 
as a social reformer and government official. 

The search for source material was highlighted by the discov- 
ery in Woodbury, Connecticut, of a large number of unpublished 
manuscripts relating to the life and work of Goodrich. Consisting 
of original letters and documents of Millard Fillmore, Daniel Web- 
ster, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, Victor Hugo, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, and many others, the bulk of this private collection has not 
been published prior to this dissertation. 

The findings of the study, briefly summarized, are: 

First, the period of Goodrich’s childhood and youth was spent 
in a New England setting which was marked by currents of religious 
orthodoxy (Congregational), and by a spirit of self-sufficiency and 
morality. 

Second, Goodrich’s meeting with Hannah More at Barleywood 
did much to develop in him the determination to enter the field of 
children’s literature. 

Third, an analysis of the tales of Peter Parley shows that they 
stressed religious precepts, underlined the values of moral living 
and warned against the temptations of evil, presented a large num- 
ber of what Goodrich believed to be “facts,” were illustrated by 
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many little woodcuts and some metal engravings, and usually re- 
volved about the central figure of old Peter Parley. 

Fourth, Goodrich demonstrated powers of great productivity in 
the area of textbook writing, for a large number of texts were turned 
out by him or were produced under his direction. These included 
readers, geographies, histories, pictorial histories, biographies, 
books on natural history, and many others. Nearly all of them were 
filled with those qualities of spice, variety, and intimacy that ac- 
counted for so much of the success of the tales of Peter Parley. 

Fifth, the appearance of the spurious Peter Parleys in England 
was primarily a result of the absence, during most of the nineteenth 
century, of a real system of international copyright laws with which 
both England and the United States would comply. 

Sixth, in his annual, The Token (later The Token and Atlantic 
Souvenir), Goodrich made a deliberate effort to stimulate the work 
of American writers and American engravers. 

Seventh, Goodrich cannot justifiably be criticized as being a 
selfish exploiter of the talents of Nathaniel Hawthorne; for the pay- 
ments that he made to Hawthorne were not far out of line with the 
rates usually paid to authors in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and when he published Hawthorne’s work anonymously, he was 
also following the general practice of the time. 

Eighth, Goodrich’s interest in political life was secondary to 
his major concern for the proper development of his literary activ- 
ities; during the period of his active participation in politics, how- 
ever, he sided with the Whigs. As consul at Paris, he handled the 
manifold duties of his post quite efficiently. 

Finally, while it cannot be said that he possessed either extra- 
ordinary intellectual powers or exceptional literary brilliance, it 
can justifiably be concluded that Samuel Griswold Goodrich came 
quite close to reaching the maximum limit of the ability that he did 
have. 
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DEMI-SCIENCE AND FICTION: THE UTILIZATION OF THE 
PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC IN SOME ENGLISH NOVELS OF THE 
PERIOD FROM 1790 TO 1840. 


(Publication No. 1713)* 


Wilfred Minnich Senseman, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 | 





This study is an account of the role played by the pseudo-sci- 
ences of astrology, alchemy, physiognomy, and phrenology in longer 
“English prose fiction dating from 1790 to 1840. More specifically, 
the thesis suggests the then-current attitudes toward these demi- | 
sciences, the frequency with which such materials found their way 
into fiction, the purposes for which they were introduced, and the 
artistry with which they were adapted to aesthetic ends. 

In Part I the principal findings are that astrology, though still 
popular among the masses, was given little credence by the learned; 
that relatively few writers produced novels representing stellar in- 
fluence as a force acting upon men’s lives; and that Scott, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and Ainsworth, each of whom wrote a novel whose events 
are foreshadowed by astrological prophecy and presumably shaped 
by stellar influence, marred their work by making eminently clear 
(apparently in deference to learned opinion) their own disbelief in 
astrology. 

Four main conclusions are drawn in PartII. First, a relatively 
large number of novelists worked upon the residuum of belief in a) 
the pretensions of the alchemists and Rosicrucians and b) the ex- 
istence of the Wandering Jew. Second, the occult research under- 
taken by the alchemist-Rosicrucian afforded fiction writers not only | 
a theme — the notion that to pry into nature’s secrets was to court | 
certain personal or social disaster — but also a quasi-rational ex- | 
planation for the exceptional capabilities of their evildoing central 
personages. Third, while some novels establish an association be- 
tween these personages and Satan, the tendency in these same nar- 
ratives (those by Lewis, Mrs. Dacre, Shelley, and Maturin) was to 
suggest that man acting alone could acquire preternatural powers 
through research; accordingly, the newer trend (exemplified in the 
work of Godwin, Mrs. Shelley, and Bulwer-Lytton) was for 
writers to dispense with Devil-agency altogether. Fourth, in 
the hands of at least two writers (Scott and Thomas Moore) 
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the alchemical-Rosicrucianistic also served as a subject for satire, 
while two other novelists (Galt and Croly) built narratives around 
the Wandering Jew Legend. 

Part III suggests that physiognomy and phrenology, which met 
with preponderantly favorable receptions during the period, were 
each used both as aids to characterization and as subjects for sat- 
ire. Mrs. Radcliffe, Mrs. Dacre, Charlotte Bronte, and Bulwer- 
Lytton presented readers with physiognomical characterizations, 
while the last two and John Gibson Lockhart put phrenology to simi- 
lar use. As a subject for satire, physiognomy was given passing 
attention by Isaac Disraeli and Pierce Egan; in contrast, phrenology 
was subjected to sustained assaults by Mrs. Roche and Peacock, and 
to brief but vigorous abuse by Marryat and Cockton. 

Of the two more general conclusions, the first is that between 
the fiction thus surveyed and a) its milieu and b) the later natural- 
istic novel there obtains a closer relationship than has hitherto been 
suspected. The second is that physiognomy and phrenology probably 
promoted greater complexity of characterization in fiction. 





SOME AMERICAN FICTION WRITERS AND THEIR 
REVIEWERS: A STUDY OF THE REVIEWS AND 
REVIEWERS IN CONNECTION WITH EIGHT 
REPRESENTATIVE FICTION WRITERS, 1918-1941. 


(Publication No. 1769)* 


Hubert W. Smith, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1949 


To what extent does the legend that an author is more likely to 
receive abuse than understanding criticism from his reviewers ap- 
ply to modern American fiction writers? In an effort to answer this 
question, this study has analyzed reviews, appearing in leading per- 
iodicals, of fiction published by selected authors between the two 
World Wars. Five types of review publications were included in the 
sampling: 1) magazines largely devoted to book reviewing, 2) news- 
papers with review columns, sections, or supplements, 3) “literary” 
magazines, 4) journals of opinion, and 5) news magazines. Edith 
Wharton, Theodore Dreiser, Ellen Glasgow, and Willa Cather were 
chosen as representatives of authors with established reputations; 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Hemingway, and John 
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Steinbeck as representatives of those who achieved recognition dur- 
ing the period. The study followed three main lines: 1) determina- 
tion of the identity and qualifications of reviewers, 2) discovery of 
data about the review publications, and 3) formulation of conclusions 
about the substance of the reviews. 

Although authorship of the 849 reviews within the sampling of 
the study was widely dispersed, the reviewers as a whole showed 
themselves well-qualified by training, experience, and ability, A 
few of the older ones appeared unable to consider the works by the 
younger, more radical authors with understanding; and some of the 
youngest, on the other hand, displayed a lack of sympathy for the 
methods and materials of older, more genteel authors. In general, 
however, the reviewers were of about the same generation as the 
authors themselves and thus able to approach their work with a suf- 
ficient understanding. Only a comparatively few qualified as pro- 
fessional reviewers by devoting all or most of their time to review- 
ing. Occupations from which both full and part time reviewers were 
principally drawn were journalism, authorship, and teaching. The 
most generally satisfactory work was done by those experienced in 
scholarship or versed in the theory and methods of criticism. 

Instability among periodicals during the period militated against 
sustained and consistent policy in reviewing. In addition to frequent 
changes of management, mergers, and suspension of publications, 
there was a rapid turnover in personnel of regular reviewing posts. 
The most effective reviewing, by any standards, was done by the Na- 
tion, the New Republic, the Saturday Review of Literature, and the | 
book supplements to the New York Times and d Herald Tribune. In 
general the “literary” magazines and the news magazines were de- 
ficient as review media even within the limitations of their situation. 

The reviews themselves were considered, first of all, as evi- 
dence that they had been influenced by two factors extrinsic to the 
work under review, the author’s reputation and doctrinaire standards 
imposed by critical schools. Though well-known authors received 
more extensive recognition than others, they usually were held to 
more rather than less exacting standards. Even those reviewers, 
comparatively few in number, who were partisans of such critical 
schools as the opposing naturalists and anti-naturalists, the neo- 
humanists, and the proletarians appeared to be chiefly impression- 
ist when they turned to reviewing. 

Reviewer response to intrinsic qualities of the works were con- 
sidered, first, in terms of reactions to the author’s purpose and, 
second, to his technique. An increasing insistence that fiction has 
a more significant purpose to serve than affording entertainment or 
aesthetic gratification was apparent. Particularly did the review- 
ers, like the novelists themselves, more and more recognize the 
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social responsibility of literature. Though they were quick to con- 
demn what appeared to them as defects in artistry, they generally 
recognized that the novel is and ever has been the most versatile 
and adaptive of literary types in form, as well as function, and were 
content to let it remain such. | 


THE REFLECTION OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE FROM 1830 TO 1859 


(Publication No. 1715)* 


William Eckhard Umbach, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This is a study of the way in which a significant development 
in one area of human interest finds contemporary reflection in the 
thought and literary expression of some outstanding writers of the 
period. The term “natural science” is here used to refer to the 
method and content of the physical and mathematical sciences as 
they were understood between the end of the dominance of Natur- 
philosophie and the publication of The Origin of Species; the chief 
characteristics of natural science during this period are: 1) a re- 
fined empiricism; 2) a secondary role for speculative and intuitive 
techniques; 3) the effort to subject all findings to mathematical 
formulation; 4) primary concern with the here-and-now, rather than 
with the universal, permanent, and transcendental. 

Evidence of interest in natural science is found in Buchner, 
Stifter, Keller, Immermann, Gutzkow, Alexis, Ludwig, and Hebbel. 
The literary work of Buchner, promising young neurologist, is char- 
acterized by the essential way of thinking which he employs also in 
the natural sciences: he wants to give in his works a true repre- 
sentation of the world about him, present or past, and to reveal the 
cause-effect relationship in the lives of men. Stifter, the tutor and 
would-be professor of physics, reveals his interest by frequent al- 
lusions to the facts of the sciences, to the contemporary nature of 
science, and by meticulous observation and representation of the 
minute details of nature. Keller, neither a scientist nor student of 
science, finds himself so impressed with science as taught by Henle 
and interpreted in the philosophy of Feuerbach that his entire Wel- 
tanschauung alters, his childhood faith gives way to atheism, and the 
romantic character of his early work is modified by a growing 
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realism. Immermann’s two novels and his autobiographical essays 
show a growing curiosity about science, an increasingly realistic 
attitude; these find expression in explicit references to science, in 
the realistic quality of certain passages, and in his admitted need 
for “organic, objective forms of life.” Gutzkow, the journalist, dis- 
cusses science as a significant contemporary development, but 
seems unaffected himself by its method or content. Alexis, the his- 
torical novelist, shows his interest by occasional allusions, some- 
times anachronistic, but is little affected by science. Ludwig, theo- 
rist of Poetic Realism, finds analogy in the method of science and 
in its dependence upon cause-and-effect relationships. Hebbel, 
though aware of the existence of science, is not sympathetic toward 
‘it; his fundamental bias is philosophical. 

Where science has an effect upon the writer, it leads him to- 
ward or into realism. But on the whole, the writers are not greatly 
altered because of a knowledge of scientific developments, and sci- 
ence plays a role chiefly as one of the more important factors lead- 
ing literature from romanticism toward realism. 
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ON DISTANCE GEOMETRIES OF ALGEBRAIC STRUCTURES 
(Publication No. 1780)* 


David Owen Ellis, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The dissertation is concerned with distance properties of natur- 
ally metrized groups (cf. Karl Menger, Math. Zeit, vol. 33(1931), 
pp. 396-418), metric lattices (cf. V. Glivenko, Am. Jour. of Math., 
vol. 58(1936), pp. 799-828 and vol. 59(1937), pp. 941-956), and a 
heretofore unexplored system, the autometrized Boolean algebra (a 
Boolean algebra with meet ab, join a+b, complement a’, and dis- 
tance defined by d(a,b) = ab’ + a'b). 

Many of the usual notions of metric geometry are extended in 

a straightforward manner to apply to spaces with abstract distances, 
These are symmetry, vanishing condition, triangle inequality, be- 
tweenness, congruence, superposability, free mobility, and congru- 
ence order. 

It is shown that any naturally metrized group has the property 
of free mobility and a sharpening of Menger’s congruence cee 
theorem (loc. cit.) for such groups is obtained. 

It is shown that any two of the following properties of a bi-uni- 
form mapping (one-to-one mapping) of one normed lattice onto an- 
other imply the third: 

1. The mapping f is a lattice isomorphism. 

2. The mapping f preserves norms (modulo a constant). 

3. The mapping f is a congruence. 

Two new conditions are formulated which are each equivalent in 


modular lattices to 
(G) ab + bc = b = (a + b)(b + c) 


and hence in normed lattices to metric betweenness in the wide sense 
(cf. Glivenko, loc. cit.). 

Lattice characterizations of pseudo-linear quadruples are dis- 
cussed and it is shown that a normed lattice is linearly ordered if 
and only if it contains no pseudo-linear quadruples. 

It is shown that the distance defined in a autometrized Boolean 
algebra satisfies conditions analogous to the usual list of postukates 
for the metric of a metric space, that betweenness defined in terms 
of the distance in the Boolean algebra is equivalent to the definition 
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of betweenness in general lattices given by Pitcher and Smiley (E. 
Pitcher and M. F. Smiley, Trans. Am. Math. Soc., vol. 52(1942), pp. 
95-114) in the Boolean algebra, that any autometrized Boolean alge- 
bra has the property of free mobility, and that the best congruence 
order of any autometrized Boolean algebra with respect to the class 
of spaces with symmetrical distances satisfying the vanishing con- 
dition in the Boolean algebra is three. 


A STUDY OF THE EFFECT OF IRREGULAR FLUCTUATIONS 
UPON THE STATISTICAL MEASUREMENT OF SEASONAL 
VARIATION IN TIME SERIES ANALYSIS 


(Publication No. 1791)* 


Edwin Forrest Moore, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


This experimental study examines the effect of pronounced ir- 
regular fluctuations upon the accuracy of measurement: of seasonal 
variation in time series analysis. Evaluation of the accuracy of 
seasonal indexes obtained by the three major methods of measuring 
the seasonal component is presented, as is the relative accuracy as- 
sociated with the use of each of six measures of central tendency as 
representative values for the monthly arrays of ratios. The three 
methods considered are the link relative, moving average, and ra- 
tio-to-trend-ordinate methods. The six measures of central tend- 
ency studied are the arithmetic mean, geometric mean, median, and 
three modified means. The study begins with a brief review of the 
historical development of the principal methods of measuring sea- 
sonal variation, including some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various methods. 

Four experimental time series were constructed of known com- 
ponent factors. The values used for the cyclical factor and for the 
seasonal factor were common for the four time series. Timeseries 
numbers one and two were constructed with a linear trend, while 
time series numbers three and four were constructed with a second 
degree trend. Time series numbers one and three had no irregular 
fluctuations in their construction, while time series numbers two 
and four had pronounced irregular fluctuations. 

By the use of the six measures of central tendency in each of 
the three methods, the measurement of the seasonal variation in the 
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four time series yielded 72 sets of computed seasonal indexes. Chi- 
Square values were determined for each of these sets of indexes, 
taking as expected values the seasonal indexes used in constructing 
the time series. These chi-square values served as quantitative 
measures of accuracy for the comparison of the various computed 
indexes, and a four criteria analysis of the variance of these chi- 
Square values was made to determine which factors had a signifi- 
cant effect upon the accuracy of the computed seasonal indexes. 

From the four criteria analysis of variance, and a supplement- 
ary three criteria analysis which was also made, certain conclusions 
were reached concerning the measurement of seasonal variation in 
time series the components of which are in accord with the restric- 
tions imposed in this study. Some of these conclusions are as 
follow: 

1, The presence of pronounced irregular fluctuations adversely 
affected the accuracy of all the methods of measuring seasonal var- 
iation. 

2. The ratio-to-trend-ordinate method showed the smallest de- 
crease in accuracy when the additional component of irregular 
fluctuations was present. 

3. In spite of (2), above, the moving average method yielded the 
most accurate seasonal index values, both in the presence and ab- 
sence of irregular fluctuations. 

4. Of the six measures of central tendency, the geometric 
mean yielded the most accurate results and was followed in accur- 
acy by the arithmetic mean. The median yielded the least accurate 
results. 

Several other results were noted in the significant interactions of 
the two analyses of variance. 
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MEASUREMENT OF FLOTATION RATE AS A 
FUNCTION OF PARTICLE SIZE 


(Publication No. 1792)* 


Thomas Martin Morris, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The Problem 

The rate of flotation of solid particles determines the percent- 
age recovery of these particles which can be obtained during a given 
time interval, An examination of operating data from a flotation 
plant shows that percentage recovery varies with the size of particle. 

Many investigators have explored the problem of measuring 
flotation rate. In most cases the results obtained were expressed 
qualitatively. The results obtained by one worker were often at 
variance with results reported by another worker. 

This investigation was undertaken with the object of 1) quanti- 
tatively measuring the rate of flotation of various sizes of particles 
and 2) expressing the rate in such a form that it may be used to 
predict percentage recovery as a function of elapsed flotation time 
and 3) determining the variation of flotation rate with particle size 
in a plant operation and comparing these results with the laboratory 
data. This investigation was limited to mechanical type flotation 
cells, as differentiated from pneumatic type cells. 


Methods and Procedures 
The quantitative method of expressing the rate of flotation was 
by means of the flotation rate constant k. This constant is obtained 


from the equation: 


log, Co | 





k =} 
; Ct , 
where k = flotation rate constant 
t = elapsed flotation time 
C, = weight or weight per cent of total material floated. 


C, = weight or weight per cent of material remaining in 
flotation cell after time t. 
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This rate equation is the same as that applying to a pseudo uni- 
molecular reaction. 

The experimental method consisted in floating a mixture of 
various sizes of metallic copper particles, ranging in size from 250 
microns and smaller. The flotation froth was collected for consec- 
utive time intervals during the course of the flotation operation. 

Each froth was filtered, dried, weighed and sized, using 
screens and a long column water elutriator. The flotation rate con- 
stant k was then determined for each size fraction. 

The laboratory results were checked against an industrial op- 
eration in which pyrite was floated away from a siliceous gangue. 
Samples of feed to and tailing from this flotation operation were ob- 
tained and sized, using screens and a Haultain Infrasizer, which is 
an air elutriator. Each sized fraction was assayed for Fe. The 
flotation time was estimated and by use of the rate equation, k was 
calculated for each size of pyrite. 


Summary of Findings 

Three salient features were observed concerning the variation 
of the flotation rate constant with size of particle. These three fea- 
tures were common to both the laboratory and plant tests. First, 
the k value was a maximum in the particle size range of 50-60 mi- 
crons. Second, k varied with the logarithm of size of particle toward 
the small particle size of the maximum. Third, k varied inversely 
with the square of particle size toward the coarse side of the 
maximum. 





MUSIC 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF FOUR THEORIES 
OF CHORD FUNCTION 


(Publication No. 1725)* 


Israel Silberman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 





After many years of experience in theory, the author of this 
study became convinced that the usual approach to theory suffered 
from two important limitations — 1) it did not explain music and the 

~techniques of composition adequately and 2) it neglected to describe 
the deeper musical and artistic purposes underlying composition in 
favor of superficial discussion of limited technique. The result of 
these weaknesses was that great music was not adequately under- 
stood and that students of theory wrote technical exercises with lit- 
tle appreciation of their purpose or of their pertinence to genuine 
composition. 

It was evident that research in the more fundamental aspects 
of theory was necessary. But the scope of such a project was too 
great, and it was therefore decided to concentrate on one very im- 
portant factor in composition, namely, chord function, and to show 
how an understanding of this factor could remove much of the weak- 
ness in theory mentioned above. Chord function in the meaning of 
this study refers to the way chords are used in composition to ex- 
press musical and artistic purposes. 

Four theorists interested in chord function were chosen — 
Riemann, Schenker, Hindemith and Schillinger. Since they often 
differed in their opinions on various aspects of chord function, a 
listing of their findings in theory intended to benefit musicology and 
pedagogy will necessarily exclude the least convincing and least ap- 
plicable, and the findings to be listed below are those chosen by the 
author as potentially of greatest benefit in understanding and writing 
music. 

1. Riemann renounced acoustics as the sole explanation for 
harmonic phenomena and sought that explanation in terms of chord 
function. For him there were only three primary harmonies within 
a key — tonic, subdominant and dominant harmonies — and all chords 
were derived from them. The basic harmonic progression was 
T-S-D-T in major and all other progressions in major were based 


upon it, 
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2. Schenker demonstrated that great classical composition was 
organized on the basis of a two-voiced contrapuntal outline of top 
voice and bass, and that chords as vertical structures served as 
points of expansion of the contrapuntal lines. Also, form was to be 
regarded as a purely musical manifestation depending upon the 
outline. 

3. Hindemith, after evolving the scale and the interval from 
acoustics, set up a modern system of composition to include the 
twelve-tone scale, chord building in any intervals, a method of 
chord progression requiring good melodic progression of the roots 
and a logical scheme of chord tension, and a method of tonality re- 
quiring a pre-dominant tonality for a movement. 

4. Schillinger also attempted to found a modern system of 
composition but relied upon mathematical logic and mathematical 
devices. By altering the elements within those devices he obtained 
well-nigh infinite musical resources but limited the application of 
those resources in the interests of consistency and unity. 

In addition to presenting the contributions of the four theorists, 
the author of this study has drawn up a classification of the major 
musical and artistic purposes underlying the various subjects in 
theory both as an aid in understanding and comparing the theorists 
and as a reminder to all theorists of their obligation to discuss pur- 
poses in their treatment of subject matter. 

By selecting the best offerings of the theorists against the back- 
ground of the classification of purposes, it is hoped that theory will 
be placed on a much firmer and more logical foundation than here- 
tofore, and will then assume its true role in providing genuine the- 
oretical understanding as well as valid technical explanations of all 
the elements in composition. 
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LOGIC, LANGUAGE, AND SOCIOLOGY 
(Publication No. 1741)* 


Robert Bierstedt, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Scientific knowledge has this peculiarity that, on the one hand, 
it is impossible without language and, on the other, it is imprecise 
because of language. Problems of language consequently afflict all 
of the sciences. They are especially acute in contemporary sociol- 

~ ogy because of the number of disparate terminologies employed in 
that discipline. Some writers prefer the language of classical eco- 
nomics, others the language of behavioristic psychology, and still 
others adapt as many sociological concepts as possible from the 
language of physics. Some sociologists have attempted the construc- 
tion of original vocabularies, constituted sometimes of neologisms 
and sometimes of non-linguistic symbols. Another large group is 
content to employ the “language of the laity” in sociological dis- 
course, but even here words acquire a technical significance, through 
scientific use, and problems of definition consequently arise. 

The choice of a language or, more properly, a conceptual 
scheme, to adopt in sociology is itself a sociological problem, and 
no analysis of a purely linguistic or semantic character can resolve 
it. But other problems of a conceptual nature are susceptible to 
logical and methodological examination, and it is problems of this 
kind with which this essay is concerned. 

One of the remedies, though not a sovereign one, for the ter- 
minological ills of sociology is clear and consistent definition of 
concepts. The subjects of definition are concepts. Sociological 
concepts are words which have acquired a special and technical con- ' 
notation in the scientific discourses of sociologists. The identifica- j 
tion of concepts and terms makes possible the application of the 
logic of terms directly to concepts. This logic, in turn, leads to the 
distinction between nominal and real definitions, a distinction which, 
as developed by logicians like Eaton, Cohen, and Nagel, offers a so- 
lution to many problems of definition and in addition either solves 
or obviates certain controversial issues of a conceptual character 
which have arisen in sociology. 

Another putative solution to the problem of language in sociol- 
ogy appears in the theory of operationalism and in “operational” 
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definitions. This theory, developed by P. W. Bridgman for use in 
physics and utilized in sociology by George A. Lundberg is, for 
reasons which are examined in detail, unable to cure the linguistic 
and conceptual conditions for which it was designed. It is especially 
impotent for the construction of real definitions of sociological con- 
cepts and it tends, in fact, to obliterate the distinction betweennom- 
inal and real definitions. It exercises its most unfortunate conse- 
quences in the field of measurement and has induced its most 
enthusiastic protagonist in sociology to ignore the logical distinction 
between the ordinal “measurement” of intensive properties and the 
cardinal measurement of extensive properties. 

A recent contributor to sociology, in a work dedicated exclus- 
ively to the operational point of view, attempts to construct a new 
symbol system for sociological use. This system, the “S-system” 
of S. C. Dodd, does not, for reasons inherent in the theory of oper- 
ationalism itself, fulfill the claims which the author makes for it. 

Although any theory of definition which associates the results 
of inquiry with the processes of inquiry is bound to have a certain 
utility, this advantage can be purchased at too high a price. The 
theory of operationalism introduces a spurious precision at the ex- 
pense of objectivity. Because it prevents the attainment of the sim- 
ple objectivity and the public character required of all scientific 
knowledge, its further use and application in sociology is not rec- 
ommended. 


A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUN YAT-SEN’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS 


(Publication No. 1837)* 


Chi-hsien Chu, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Republic of China, is known to 
the world as a revolutionist. His doctrines have exercised a great 
influence in China. 

Many people have an erroneous view of his philosophical ideas. 
Some think that he was an idealist. Others declare that he was a 
materialist. Many think that he was not a philosopher at all. Crit- 
ics point to many contradictory elements in his philosophical state- 
ments. I disagree with these interpretations. I do not believe that 
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a great statesman like Dr. Sun was without a system of thought. I 
believe that his thought has a definite and significant philosophical 
foundation. Having these impressions, I decided to make a system- 
atic study of all his writings. 

I am convinced that we can do justice to the philosophy of any 
thinker only as we consider it from the standpoint of its develop- 
ment, It is therefore the purpose of this study to describe the var- 
ious stages in Sun’s thought, to define the factors that caused his 
ideas to change, and, insofar as possible, to organize his views into 
a coherent whole. 

An attempt has been made to cover all of the materials that are 
_ pertinent and available to Sun Yat-sen’s life and work. No prefer- 
~ ence or special weight has been given to any particular part of these 
materials. 

From the whole body of the materials, quotations and statements 
have been selected. They are pertinent to the following themes: 1) 


His world view — his conception of reality, 2) His theory of knowledge, 


and 3) His moral and political views. Quotations were recorded. 
These records were then arranged according to their chronological 
order, Conclusions were drawn from an analytic and synthetic study 


of these materials. 


It was found that: 
1. Sun first held a transcendental and theistic world outlook, 


but later this outlook underwent a series of changes. Following his 
affirmation in 1915 of the Darwinian theory of evolution, Sun’s view- 
point on T’ien Tao (world process) became that of a naturalist. 

2. Since his acceptance of a naturalistic viewpoint of T’ien Tao 
and his comprehension of the theory that “doing is the beginning of 
knowing, and knowing is the accomplishment of doing” (instead of 
the reverse as he held first) around the year 1919, when he had a 
philosophical conference with John Dewey, Sun began to experience 
a conscious change in his theory of knowledge. It was at this time 
that the New Cultural Movement began in China. 

3. At the time of this deliberate and important change, Sun’s 
ontology shows a change. In 1922, it changed from subjective ideal- 
ism to naturalism. 

4. At the same time, Sun’s theory of moral judgment became 
less subjective and he developed a more objective basis for values. 

5. Sun’s acceptance of a generally naturalistic philosphy, to- 
gether with his awareness of previous failures in the political sphere 
and the encouragement he perceived in the success of the Russian 
Revolution led him to formulate his new political program of 1924, 

The evidence shows that during his lifetime Sun Yat-sen had 
two philosophical systems. In his later life he came to hold a nat- 
uralistic world outlook and an empirical theory of knowledge and 
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moral value. At the same time he retained a dynamic faith in the 
efficacy of human intelligence and a humanistic attitude toward so- 
cial life. His thought, generally speaking, represented a system in 
spite of certain inadequate and conflicting points which are rather 
minor in nature. 

Finally, we concluded that Dr. Sun was not only a statesman 
and a revolutionist, but also a thinker. We agree with John Dewey 
that “Sun Yat-sen is a philosopher.” 

This study is, to be sure, only a preliminary work. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS IN THE THOUGHT OF 
WILLIAM TEMPLE FOR A PHILOSOPHY 
OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 1804)* 


Wayne Kenton Clymer, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1949 





Problem and Limits 

This study was undertaken to determine the implications of the 
philosophical theology of William Temple, late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Gifford Lecturer, for a philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion. The study was conducted with special reference to the prob- 
lems of revelation and authority, and sought to determine if, and to 
what extent, Temple’s thought offered a mediating position between 
the “progressive” religious educators and their critics who are 
more in sympathy with the current revival of conservative theology 
in the Christian church in America. The study concentrated upon 
works in the philosophy of religious education written within the 
last twenty years. 


Procedure 

The procedure was to study first the rise of the religious edu- 
cation movement and to indicate the factors that have contributed 
to the current philosophical and theological controversies in the 
field of Christian religious education, The second step was an an- 
alysis of the concepts of revelation and authority in the writings of 
representative “progressive” religious educators. The writings of 
G. T. Soares, George A. Coe, Ernest Chave, W. C. Bower, and 
Harrison S. Elliot were chosen for special study. The third step 
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was a Study of the writings of Elmer G. Homrighausen and H. Shel- 
ton Smith, religious educators who have challenged the progressive 
school on the basis of their philosophical and theological presup- 
positions. Having determined the interpretations of revelation and 
authority in the two groups, an analysis was made of the main is- 
sues between them, The last step was a study of revelation and 
authority in the writings of William Temple, and a comparison of 
his position with those previously studied to determine if, and to 
what extent, his philosophical theology pointed toward a synthesis. 


Findings and Conclusions 

A survey of the literature revealed that the question of revela- 
tion and authority is central in current disputes in the field of the 
philosophy of Christian education. It was found that while the pro- 
gressive religious educators seldom employ the terms, a rather 
consistent theory of revelation and authority is implicit in their 
writings. 

Main issues in the present conflict in the field of the philosophy 
of religious education were discovered to center in the following 
questions: Is revelation a part of the normal experience of value, 
or is it a “unique” and special event? In what sense is God contin- 
uous with the social process? Is revelation a growing and develop- 
ing experience in the apprehension of man, or is it something that 
has occurred once and for all? Is revelation known only to “faith,” 
or is it the result of reverent and patient investigation? Where is 
the locus of revelation and authority? What is the relation of reve- 
lation and authority to the Bible? What is the relation of authority 
to freedom and progress? 

In each of these issues the philosophical theology of William 
Temple was found to offer an approach to a synthesis and to incor- 
porate the basic interests of each group. 

The study revealed several areas in the field of the philosophy 
of Christian education that need further study, There is need to 
study further the relation of appreciation to the scientific method 
in religious education. More attention must be given to the inter- 
play of tradition and creative experience, There is a need for a 
thorough study of the relation of the normal experience of value to 
what is usually referred to as “religious experience.” There is 
also need for further study of the nature of religious authority. 
There has been a tendency in religious education to confuse author- 
ity with authoritarianism, and as yet the critics of the religious ed- 
ucation movement have not given sufficient thought to the problem, 


nor defined clearly their own position. 
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ROGER BACON AND THE SEARCH FOR UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE. A RECONSIDERATION OF THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF ROGER BACON IN THE LIGHT 
OF HIS OWN STATED PURPOSES. 


(Publication No. 1845)* 


Stewart Copinger Easton, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The chief purpose of this work is to reconsider exactly what is 
known about Roger Bacon, and what in the years since 1861, when 
Charles produced the first full-scale biography of this remarkable 
friar, has been added to our knowledge of him. The author has taken 
into account the printed works of Bacon which were not available to 
Charles, and attempted, with the aid of much conjecture, to fill in 
those periods in his life of which little is known for certain. The 
book is primarily a biography and not an estimate of the value of 
Bacon’s contributions to scientific thought and knowledge, although 
one long chapter is devoted to an attempt to compile that consistent 
philosophy of science which Bacon himself neglected. 

Starting with the still uncertain date of Bacon’s birth, the author 
questions each item in his biography, pointing out the nature of the 
evidence in its favor, and critically examining its value, He con- 
cludes that Bacon probably never knew Grosseteste, at least in the 
early years of his life; and that he was educated at Oxford in the 
ordinary scholastic subjects, without having his interests aroused 
in science until he was on the point of giving up his position as lec- 
turer on Aristotle and philosophy at Paris in the late 1240’s. 

This period, the author believes, was crucial for Bacon’s later 
career. He had to decide whether he would study theology, in which 
he was greatly interested, or follow some other intellectual disci- 
pline. Repelled by the theological curriculum, based on the book of 
the Sentences, and preferring the now old-fashioned method of 
scriptural exegesis and allegorical interpretation, Bacon hesitated 
to commit himself to the long period study required for a subject 
which, as it was taught in the schools, did not attract him. What 
turned his gifts into a different field was the reading of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Secret of Secrets. This opened to him all the possibil- 
ities of science, which he saw could also be used for a more perfect 


understanding of theology itself. 
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Returning to England he plunged himself into the study of all 
branches of science, pursuing his researches with extraordinary 
diligence and single-mindedness, and as he studied the vision of the 
relation between the sciences grew. He realized that it was not pos- 
sible to have a complete knowledge of any science without knowing 
them all. This was fortified by his belief that at one time all 
science had been revealed by God to the sons of Seth and later to 
Solomon, and in part to Aristotle and Avicenna. But this knowledge 
had been partly lost; and Bacon believed that it was possible for a 
Christian to recover it, and even develop it further. 

It is suggested that Bacon was not known as a scientist outside 
a small circle of his friends; that he himself did little experiment- 

“ing, but that he acted as publicizer and synthesist for the workers 
of his circle and had a considerable knowledge of what they were 
accomplishing. Bacon himself took the initiative in drawing the at- 
tention of Cardinal Foulquois, later Pope Clement IV, to his work, 
and was rewarded by the famous mandate which he obeyed. At this 
time he was an unimportant member of the Franciscan Order, pos- j 
sibly a sympathizer with the “left-wing” (Spiritual) group, with no 
renown or prestige in the Order until after the works for the Pope. 

It is suggested that any constraint put upon Bacon within his 
Order was for personal reasons, and on account of his sharp tongue 
and extremist religious views. When in the 1270’s, after Bacon had 
achieved by his work a more prominent position, Jerome of Ascoli, 
the Franciscan General, was having trouble with the “spiritual” dis- 
sidents, Bacon was disciplined at the same time and for the same 
reasons. 

Since no direct evidence exists for these assertions, the author 
does not try to do more than establish the possibility, but points out 
how his hypothesis might explain the vagueness of the crime for 
which the fourteenth-century chronicler states Bacon was con- 
demned to prison. He suggests that we should look no further for 
the “suspected novelties” because there were none; the prosecution 
was a political one, and the novelties were only an excuse for the 
punishment, 

Throughout the book the author’s avowed purpose is only to 
throw out suggestions and frame hypotheses which will explain the 
whole of Bacon’s life and the few facts that are known for certain 
about him. Some of these hypotheses can in the nature of the case 
never be confirmed, and must remain in the realm of conjecture. 

Others, especially on the chronology of his works, and the nature of 
those as yet unprinted, and in some cases undiscovered, may be 
confirmed or denied by competent scholars who will be working in 


this field in the future. 
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METHOD IN MORAL JUDGMENT 
—AN INTERCULTURAL ANALYSIS — 


(Publication No. 1848)* 


Thoong-sien Foo, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Recent emphasis upon methodology of moral judgment in Amer- 
ican educational thought seems to be close to the stress upon prac- 
tical intelligence by classical Confucianism in China. Thus the 
writer endeavors to find some valuable mutual relations betweeng» 
them. s 

The general plan of the present study consists of three parts: 

1) an analysis of the methodological study of judgments of practice, 
made by a group of American educators, represented by R. Bruce 
Raup, Kenneth D. Benne, George E. Axetelle, B. Othanel Smith, and 
others, with special reference to their cooperative work, recently 
revised under the title of The Improvement of Practical Intelligence; 
2) a brief exposition of classical Confucianism which is believed to 
be the position held by Confucius himself and by those early Con- 
fucian scholars directly following his line of thought; and 3) a com- 
parative study of the two schools in an effort to trace their similar- 
ities, their differences, and their complementary nature. 

In the comparison, it is found that the two schools are similar 
in the following points: 1) Human intelligence is the practical in- 
strument for the transformation of the human situation; 2) Both at- 
tempt to formulate some principles for the improvement of practi- 
cal (moral) intelligence; 3) An understanding of the dynamic rela- 
tionship between an individual and his community is the basis for 
establishing a method of moral behavior; 4) An uncoerced commun- 
ity of persuasion is held to be the criterion of moral adequacy; and 
5) learning is regarded as a process of moral discipline. 

Although they are similar in these general orientations, they 
are found to be different in their points of emphasis. 1) They differ 
in their ways of conceiving the operation of practical generalizations: 
the American group focus their attention on the study of the func- 
tions, conditions, and method of practical judgments, while Confu- 
cian scholars are more concerned with interpersonal relationships, 
more attached to particular situations. 2) The former attempt to 
generalize a method in the judgment of practice, while the latter 
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suggest a way of individualizing moral principles in one’s person- 
ality so as to enable the individual to live and act upon them. 3) The 
symbolic mediums employed in the interpersuasion also differ in 4 
their extent of inclusiveness in the two schools. The former are j 
more interested in the highly generalized and verbalized portion on 4 
the scale of symbolic mediums, while the latter emphasize the more 
concrete portion. 4) On the scale of concrete embodiments of the 
methodological ideal, the former are concerned more with its ef- 
fectiveness in the formulation of principles of judgmental method, 
while the latter stress its effectiveness in the formation of personal 
decisions and concrete social arrangements. 5) In the development 
of moral character of the individual, the former pay more attention 
to the methodological equipments of general principles, while the 
latter are devoted more to the training of adequate moral commit- 
ments. 

It is concluded in the study that these differences are not con- 
trary, but complementary and mutually corrective. 1) Different 
levels of abstraction need to be interdependent; the more attached 
and the more detached levels should be interrelated. 2) Generaliza- 
tion and individualization of method are but two aspects of the same 
methodological process. 3) The more generalized and verbalized 
mediums should be coordinated with the more concrete ones. 4) On 
the continuous scale of concrete embodiments of the moral ideal all 
portions should be duly emphasized. 5) In the development of the 
moral character, both the discipline of moral commitments and the 
cultivation of general principles need be well-balanced, 

Finally, the argument for the need of mutual correction between 
the two theories is reinforced by a comparative review of their dif- 


ferent cultural matrices. 





BERTRAND RUSSELL’S CONSTRUCTION 1 
OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD q 
(Publication No. 1849)* 

Charles A. Fritz, Jr., Ph.D. \ 
Columbia University, 1950 : | 


Two primary aspects of Bertrand Russell’s work are singled 
out for consideration in this thesis: first, the development in his 
work of the use of logical constructions, and second, their application 
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_ PHILOSOPHY eae i 
to the problems of our knowledge of the external world and the enti- 
ties of science. 

Constructions had their first important application in Russell’s 
work in the definition of cardinal and other types of numbers. These 
definitions besides providing an analysis of the notion of number 
aided in the deduction of pure mathematics from logic, and served 
to make it possible to dispense with “numbers” as entities. Later, 


in the theory of descriptions and the definition of classes, logical 


constructions were employed to show that it is not necessary to as- 
sume that either classes or objects described exist as entities. 

The problem involved in our knowledge of the external world 
and of the entities of science is either to justify or to enable one to 
dispense with the inferences from our perceptions to objects or en- 
tities outside of our brains. Russell’s analysis of empirical know- 
ledge, it is maintained, is basically an analysis that divides our 
knowledge into knowledge that is basic, in the sense of being non- 
inferred, and the remainder, which is based upon inferences from 
basic knowledge. The most important type of knowledge that he be- 
lieves is basic is that of our own percepts. His problem then be- 
comes an examination of the inferences from basic knowledge to 
knowledge of material objects or scientific entities to determine in 
what way such inferences can be substantiated, or avoided through 
use of logical constructions in the place of objects. 

In some of his earlier works, Russell analyzed the notions of 
material objects and scientific entities in terms of logical construc- 
tions involving classes of percepts. He maintained that such an an- 
alysis made it unnecessary to infer the existence of material ob- 
jects and scientific entities, that classes of percepts served all the 
functions which such entities are supposed to serve. In later works, 
he does not attempt to employ only percepts in his constructions. 
On the basis either of the causal th eory of perception, or various 
assumed postulates, he infers the existence of unperceived entities 
which are correlated with our perceptions. Material objects and 
scientific objects are then constructed from classes of entities in- 
cluding both unperceived and perceived entities. 

It is maintained here that Russell’s analysis is not adequate 
since material objects and scientific entities as he constructs them 
are not equivalent to what is usually meant by those terms. The 
metaphysical views which he bases on these constructions are also 
not satisfactory. It is maintained further that even if constructions 
were an acceptable analysis they would not enable us to avoid infer- 
ences beyond basic data to unperceived entities, even though it - 
would be possible to avoid the inferences to permanent material 
objects and scientific entities, unperceived entities, in some re 
spects very similar to material objects, are employed in the 
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later form of the constructions themselves. One reason sug- 
gested for Russell’s failure is his conception of basic knowledge, 
and an alternative view of what might constitute such knowledge 
is advanced, 


ESTHETIC CONTINUITY: A STUDY IN MUSICAL VALUE 
(Publication No. 1855)* 


Jean Gabbert Harrell, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This essay is an inquiry into the implications of a commonly 
accepted theory in esthetics and its possible relation to music. 

This theory that esthetic experiences or great works of art always 
embody or are “continuous” with other human interests is termed 
the “theory of esthetic continuity.” The Introduction briefly indi- 
cates the extent to which this idea has been accepted by contempo- 
rary naturalistic writers, the bulk of opinion in music esthetics, 
both past and present, that has been expressed against similar 
ideas, and the implications involved for more general esthetics if 
the theory is found to be untrue. Exposition of the theory is re- 
stricted to one of its most extensive statements, that in John Dewey’s 
Art as Experience. Chapter I presents an analysis of the theory by 
reference to other of Dewey’s esthetic concepts which lie behind it, 
and gives particular reference to his psychological analysis of es- 
thetic experience as a product of organized human habits faced with 
unfavorable environmental conditions. Two uses of the term “con- 
tinuity” are noted, and it is indicated that “continuities” are consid- 
ered here only in a “genetic” sense. Dewey’s own illustrations of 
his theory of esthetic continuity from the field of music are pre- 
sented. 

Chapter II is again restricted to one extensive exposition of an 
esthetic opposed to the theory under discussion: that in Edmund 
Gurney’s The Power of Sound. The argument evolves around the 
primary observation that extra-musical references are neither nec- 
essary nor sufficient for “beautiful” music. To indicate the rele- 
vance of Gurney’s esthetic to that of Dewey’s, extensive similari- 
ties are observed between the two writers’ theories. The argument 
of Gurney is traced especially through the several observations that 
neeessary conditions of musical beauty cannot be found in its 
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connections with physical force, motion of physical bodies, intellec- 
tual, religious or moral interests, or with speech. An Appendix to 
the chapter presents three contemporary misconceptions of The 
Power of Sound, which tend to identify Gurney’s theory with that of 








Eduard Hanslick. 

The task of Chapter III is to find evidence on an experimental 
level that may corroborate the theoretical differences presented in 
the first two chapters, A survey of English reports in experimental 
psychology between 1864 and 1948 yields little constructive informa- 
tion. Wide and unexplained inconsistencies of methodology in the 
experimental field are first noted. Secondly, difficulties of deter- 
mining the relevance of much experimental material are indicated. 
Work reported by Boring and Woodworth indicates that tones possess 
a “spatial” quality of volume, not to be identified with pitch or inten- 
sity. But this, together with inconclusive material on spatial posi- 
tions of tones and on kinaesthetic activity is relatively unimportant. 
The great bulk of material concerns emotive and mood effects of 
music, but because of its questionable relevance, especially to the- 
oretical problems of “greatness,” yields no definite conclusions. 

A tendency of psychologists to “type” listeners is noted, but even 
though this favors Gurney’s arguments, such “typing” remains ten-_ 
tative. The issue raised in the essay remains, almost without ex- 
ception, on a theoretical level. 

Indications of the relevance of music history are given in the 
Conclusion. In general, too little evidence is afforded by the mater- 
ial covered to corroborate the theory of esthetic continuity, and it 
is suggested that if the theory is accepted, it be done with full rec- 
ognition of the difficulties here discussed in its application to music. 


HISTORY AND HISTORICAL ONTOLOGY IN 
SCHELLING’S PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 


(Publication No. 1745)* 


Paul Collins Hayner, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The aim of this study is to show in some detail how the philos- 
ophy of Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling (1775-1854), to the 
extent that it expresses an evolutionary ontology, is to be understood 
as representing the culmination of a tendency which appears in the 
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Western philosophic tradition toward the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century to substitute a dynamic for a static metaphysics, 
mainly because such a metaphysics appears better adapted to the } 
interpretation of the history of mankind. Schelling’s interpretation 
of human history is best appreciated when contrasted with the con- 
ceptions of history which prevailed during the Enlightenment. Hence 
an attempt is made, first, to point out how the Enlightenment com- 
mentators on history were guided by a static world-view, and how 
the Romantic movement succeeded finally in replacing this concep- 
tion of reality with one which, because of its emphasis upon the dy- 
namic nature of the universe, provided what was believed to be a : 
more adequate framework for an explication of the content of human 
~ history. It was to this shift in the metaphysical orientation of his- 
tory in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries that Schel- 
ling’s philosophy made a major contribution. : 

A survey of Schelling’s philosophy up to 1809 reveals relatively 
little concern with history as such. As an idealist, he sought, rather, 
during this period, to develop a philosophy of nature. The result is 
the “philosophy of identity:” a rationally perfect, a-temporal system, 
which possesses movement only in its constitutive elements, But 
while Schelling considers history only parenthetically during this 
period, he does so with the assumption that, at least from a finite 
point of view, it has the character of a gradually developing, non- 
recurring process. Moreover, Schelling argues, human history is 
most adequately illuminated by concepts derived from Christian 
theology. 

It was in the “positive” philosophy which Schelling developed 
from 1809 on that the evolutionary orientation of history achieved 
its complete expression. Through his doctrine of freedom, Schel- 
ling criticized both his own earlier “negative” philosophy and He- 
gel’s philosophy as a whole on the ground that, bu themselves, they 
were inadequate for the task of understanding an evolving process. 
Schelling sought to remedy their defect in this respect by a “meta- 
physical empiricism.” Such an empiricism was necessary, accord- 
ing to Schelling, in view of the assumption that human history is one 
aspect of the larger whole of universal evolutionary process. 

From the point of view of his later philosophy, Schelling main- 
tained that the universal evolutionary process is essentially a the- 
ogony. Since it achieves full expression only in the religious tradi- 
tions of mankind, as climaxed by the Christian drama of salvation, 
its main features are to be discerned in the “facts” of mythology 
and theology. Hence much of Schelling’s work in his later years 
was devoted to analysis of various historical systems of mythology 
and theology in order to prove his contention that they form a homo- 


geneous pattern of development. 
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Various criticisms can be leveled at this attempt on the part of 
Schelling to construct a theogony of human history. Not only is his 
metaphysical empiricism highly fallacious, at least in the form that 
it assumes in the positive philosophy, but it is evident also that 
Schelling by no means freed himself from the rationalism which he 
deplored in Hegel. The more abiding results of Schelling’s philos- 
ophy would appear to lie in his criticisms of the methodology of Ger- 
man idealism and in his formulation of an evolutionary ontology as 
an instrument for a more adequate interpretation of human history, 


TAINE’S HISTORICAL CRITICISM: A STUDY IN SCIENCE 
AND AESTHETIC JUDGMENT 


(Publication No. 1771)* 


Sholom Jacob Kahn, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This essay has a two-fold purpose: 1) an exposition and discus- 
sion of Hippolyte Taine’s theories (and some of his practice) as a 
critic of literature and art; and 2) a more general consideration of 
the chief issues raised by his central problem, namely, the attempt 
to approach the analysis and judgment of works of art scientifically, 
and to provide an objective basis for criticism. Though not an at- 
tempt at a biography of Taine, it includes the most essential facts: 
Chapter II, by a detailed examination of his early ideas, as revealed 
especially in his student notebooks, attempts to demonstrate the un- 
ity of his intellectual development; biographical notes to “A Sel- 
ected Bibliography” (annotated) carry the story forward through 
1871; however, no attempt is made to cover his subsequent writing 
of The Origins of Contemporary France. 

The critical exposition of Taine’s chief categories in criticism 
is accomplished chiefly in Part Two: “Analysis and Criticism.” 
The chapters “On Method” (in The Classic Philosophers) reveal a 
double process of analysis and synthesis; and the essay on Mill is 
Taine’s defense of abstraction as a method: the critic-historian be- 
gins inductively, with many facts, like the scientist, and abstracts 
their general traits. Taine finds history to be largely a matter of 
applied, social psychology: his Essay on Livy treats history as both 
science and art, but the “Introduction” to the History of English Lit- 
erature is more thoroughly deterministic, asserting the possibility 
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of arriving at laws in history, and summing up the causes of artis- 
tic production in the famous formula of Race, Environment, and 
Time, The complexities of that formula are then discussed in the : 
light of subsequent scientific developments: culture is found to be 
more important for literature and art than biology (VII-VIII); and j 
psychology (“The man invisible” and his Master Faculty) is Taine’s 
most persistently central concern (IX). A chapter on the “Nature 
and Conditions of Art” (VI) reveals that the Lectures on Art are 
broad enough in their analysis to cover both imitative and e: expressive 
elements, 

A transitional chapter, considering the semantic problems of 
meaning and communication emphasized by the “new criticism” and 
the more basic problem of causation, leads us to the metaphysical 
issue, discussed in Part Three: “Science and Aesthetic Judgment.” 
This is the ancient issue of universals, or, in Taine’s language, of 
“the general characters of things;” and, despite issues which have 
centered around the problems of Substance and Absolute Idealism 
(Cohen, Cassirer, Bosanquet), it is found that criticism, like science, 
cannot dispense with “type analysis.” Further, Taine’s Spinozistic 
identification of the Real and the Ideal leads him from objective an- 
alysis to the setting up of hierarchical scales of value which provide 
a basis for judgments of aesthetic worth. The Ideal in Art repre- 
sents a challenging (if imperfect) attempt at a blending of criteria 
of concreteness and universality, Romanticism and Classicism, in 
an organic unity; however, the more purely aesthetic section is in- 
sufficiently developed, and dialectical and other complications in- 
troduced by the mediation of cultural conditions and symbols are 
neglected, 

Nevertheless, we conclude (in a final appraisal of Taine’s weak. 
nesses and permanent contributions to the philosophy of criticism), 
his remains a basically sound (surely the clearest) crystallization 
of the historical approach to literature and art, which maintains a } 
lively sense of their relations to life, and which is a necessary el- 
ement in all comparative studies. 

Appendix One includes substantial selections from “Taine’s 
Student Correspondence and Notebooks;” and other appendices con- 
sider “The Question of Taine’s ‘Positivism,’” diagrams of the 
“Scales of Value in The Ideal in Art,” and Taine’s relations to the 


“Naturalist Tradition.” 
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NEWTON’S LAW OF ATTRACTION 
AND THE FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT 


(Publication No. 1751)* 


Ruth Templeton Murdoch, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Introduction 
A comprehensive survey of Newton’s influence on French 


eighteenth-century thought shows the significance of his cosmology 
for the history of ideas, in that the new mechanics of attraction 
served to justify arguments of both deists and materialists, anxious 
to prove the world capable of infinite progress. 


Newton’s Natural Philosophy 

The Principia and Opticks indicate “attraction” as an explana- 
tion of celestial and, possibly, sublunar phenomena. Newton’s per- 
sonal deism, conditioned by his theological studies, derives from 
the irregularities as well as the order in his system of the world. 





Methodology 
Preferring mathematically substantiated “facts” to speculative 


“hypotheses,” Newtonian methodology encouraged the eighteenth 
century experimental attitude and suggested investigation through 
analysis, synthesis, and analogy. 

Though Buffon and Diderot utilized Newton’s alternating method, 
others generally preferred analysis to synthesis. 

The Philosophers, led variously to evaluate the relationship of 
mathematics to scientific “truth,” found new light and new obscurity 
in the natural world. 


Attraction and Deism 

Newton’s world of interacting masses and forces afforded French 
deists new evidence of a Platonic “Eternal Geometer.” At first 
somewhat obliquely evoked in Voltaire’s Métaphysique de Newton, 
this evidence eventually led Voltaire, Marmontel, and indirectly, 
Rousseau, to affirm the existence of a Providential Mathematician 
and Architect. Maupertuis and D’Alembert found a more abstract 
Divinity in mathematical principles of nature. With Bonnet and De- 
lisle de Sales, these men refuted atheism, surpassing Newton with 
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countless references to cosmological phenomena explicable only in 
terms of Divine intervention. 

Although Bernardin de Saint-Pierre eventually attempted a 
sentimental and poetic modification of Newtonian cosmology, the 
arguments of the Newtonian deists proved in general too intellectual 


for widespread popular appeal. 


Attraction.and Materialism 
As early as the 1750’s, it was seen that the mathematical sim- 


plicity of Newton’s heavens could not be found true for sublunar ap- 
plications of the law of attraction. “Attractive” force nevertheless 
enceuraged the Philosophers to see matter as potential energy and 
‘the world as an organic unity capable of indefinite progress and 
perfectibility, Buffon and Maupertuis sought to explain the phenom- 
ena of generation in terms of “attraction;” Diderot, Helvétius, and 
Delisle de Sales evolved a statics and dynamics of human behavior. 

These semi-scientific speculations served to make “attraction” 
a basis for arguments against rather than for the existence of a Di- 
vinity. Though D’Alembert and Diderot weighed briefly the relative 
values of biological versus cosmological proofs, both reached afinal 
negative conclusion. D’Holbach’s Systéme de la nature claims that 
a self-sufficient universe activated by attraction needs no supernat- 
ural justification of its existence. Even Voltaire, while remaining 
true to Newton’s proofs, inclined in 1772 towards an organic “Prin- 
ciple of Action” rather than an “Eternal Geometer.” 

The nineteenth century produced some socialized restatements 
of Newtonian deism but was more preoccupied with applications of 
Newton’s mechanics to physical and moral realms — a tendency 
reaching its most complete expression in the positivism of Comte 


and Taine. 








Conclusion 
Deistic arguments based on Newton’s celestial mechanics lose 


their variety if not their force before the Revolution, “Attractive” 
materialism, given its most complete statement by d’Holbach, 

proves more significant for the nineteenth-century positivists, who 
continue the Helvétius-d’Holbach tradition by their assimilation of 


psychology and sociology to a greater physical unity. 
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FRANCIS BACON, THE REFORMER OF LEARNING 
(Publication No. 1755)* 


George Vernon Tovey, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


In this study Sir Francis Bacon is viewed primarily from the 
standpoint of a reformer of philosophy and knowledge. The study 
follows the order of Bacon’s own original affirmations concerning 
the new end or good and of the consequent need to reform all learn- 
ing upon this basis. The new end of knowledge contained in such 
words as utility, comfort and fruit, becomes the primary subject of 
inquiry. Hence the fundamental problem of the study concerns why 
Bacon makes utility and fruit the end of knowledge. The answer to 
this question provides the viewpoint from which to survey his re- 
form of learning, his new philosophy. 

The outcome of the inquiry is briefly that Bacon proclaims 
utility the end of knowledge primarily for religious reasons. He de- 
clares that modern man should seek utility and power through a new 
learning or science because he knows from his acquaintance with 
the Bible that he is deprived of the power and general bodily com- 
fort which he possessed before the fall of man. The study examines 
these declarations throughout Bacon’s philosophy and arrives at the 
conclusions that Bacon’s religious ideas provide the very tissue and 
novelty of his reform of knowledge. 

The religious background of the Baconian reform clarifies the 
grounds for Bacon’s attack upon the classical tradition descending 
from Socrates. The free unhampered inquiry into the ends of man 
which characterizes the Socratic reform and which recurs in the 
typical Renaissance humanist, Montaigne, has no place in Bacon’s 
reformed religious tradition. Elohim, the God of power, who pun- 
ished man for inquiring into good and evil, deprives man of an in- 
definite amount of bread and fruit — that is of bodily comforts — and 
of man’s power over nature, The religious function of man in gen- 
eral to labor for his bread or material comforts six days of every 
seven generates the religious function and end of the philosopher in 
particular. The new function and end of the seeker of truth must be 
operational, experimental, materialistic; this constitutes at once 
the philosopher’s ascetic progress toward salvation and his prog- 
ress toward true, active science. 
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Thus the new good and true are united in the Baconian reform. 
Methodical labor or operations in the Baconian reform yield fruitful 
materials which are at once the good and the only test of the true. 
This materialistic good and true which constitutes the essence ofthe 
new, active science conflicts with the united good and true of the So- 
cratic reform. The knowledge of the classical tradition in no way 
concerns wholly materialistic causes and effects; it neither involves 
nor is tested by works or fruits. In brief its knowledge does not 
work; therefore it is false. 

In this the modern philosopher appears to obey the Command- 
ment of his Almighty God of the Bible. 

Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work... 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CH’ENG I 
A SELECTION OF TEXTS FROM THE COMPLETE 
WORKS EDITED AND TRANSLATED WITH 
INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 


(Publication No. 1756)* 


Yung-ch’un Ts’ai, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1950 





Ch’eng I lived in the eleventh century when a great renaissance 
was taking place in China, He became a founder of the Ch’ eng-Chu 
School of Neo-Confucianism, His philosophy provides a necessary 
clue to the history of Chinese thought since his time. This book on 
his philosophy is the first of its scale written in a Western language. 
It is written in such a way that the reader is not only introduced to 
his ideas but also to a considerable portion of his own words care- 
fully selected from authentic sources. 

This book begins with a long introduction in two parts: 4 

1, The Man and the School — which traces the development of 7 
Neo-Confucian thought up to Ch’ eng I and his brother Ch’eng Hao, 2 
evaluates their places in the Neo-Confucian movement, presents the 
problem of the philosophical difference between the two brothers, 
proposes a methodology for the research, and makes a biographical 


sketch of Ch’eng I. 
2. Critical Evaluation of the Source Material —in which all the 


books in the Complete Works of the Two Masters Ch’ eng are criti- - 


cally examined and evaluated. 
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The main body of the book contains six chapters: 

Chapter I: Some Basic Categories of Ch’eng I’s Thought — in 
which the traditional categories of Heaven and the Tao adopted by 
Ch’eng I and his Sung concept of Li (or natural law) are respectively 
taken up. 

Chapter II: His Idea of Nature — shows his development of tra- 
ditional ideas of Yin and Yang, complementary pairs, spiritual be- 
ings, etc. but more especially his development of the concept of 
Ch’i, or energy, which was made a main category by which nature 
is explained. 

Chapter III: His Idea of History — tells how he held a cyclical 
view of history inherited from an old tradition, how he believed that 
history is explainable by the law of cause and effect, and how at the 
same time he recognized a mysterious phase in history which is not 
rationally interpretable and which he called Fate. 

Chapter IV: His Idea of Man— presents his doctrine based upon 
Mencius that human nature is good. Logical to his Sung conception 
he affirmed also that human nature is Li. A psychological explana- 
tion of the origin of evil is given and the question whether human 
nature can be changed is discussed. The latter part of the chapter 
is devoted to Ch’eng I’s further discussions on human nature in re- 
lation to the Buddhist idea of the Universal Mind prevalent inhis day. 

Chapter V: Fundamentals of Ethical Teaching — gives first 
Ch’ eng I’s basic conviction that there is a universal ethical order, 
Following that the standards of moral judgment, the conception of 
duty, the problem of evil, and some principles of worthy living are 
presented in turn. 

Chapter VI: The Two-fold Way to Perfect Manhood — marks 
the climax of Ch’eng I’s thought. According to him, the goal of 
learning is none other than the attainment of perfect manhood. The 
way that leads toward this goal is two-fold, namely, the achievement 
of knowledge and the cultivation of personality. The methodology of 
the two-fold way is discussed at great length. The doctrine of the 
unity of knowledge and action which was later greatly emphasized 
by Wang Yang-ming is also affirmed. 

Six appendices appear at the end of the book followed by a bib- 
liography of books in Western and Oriental languages, and a glos- 
sary. The appendices include a long article on “The Political and 
Social Ideas of Ch’eng I.” 
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A PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR CATHOLIC TEACHER EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS FOR WOMEN 


(Publication No. 1807)* 


Lucille Sleggs Bacon, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1950 








The purpose of this study is to determine the existing types of 

health, physical education and recreation programs in Catholic 

. teacher education institutions for women, with the aim of developing 
professional standards in this field for these institutions. The study 
is confined to Catholic teacher education institutions preparing 
women teachers on the undergraduate level. It concerns standards 
for the preparation of elementary and secondary school teachers 
only. 

- Three main areas are dealt with, namely, curriculum, staff and 
facilities. The consideration of curriculum includes course listings 
with minimum and maximum semester hour offerings only. In the 
area of staff, such items as personnel status, experience, rank and 
teacher load are discussed and standards for each are set up. The 
area of facilities is confined to the consideration of sizes and num- 
bers only, and includes both indoor and outdoor areas. 

The terms health, physical education and recreation, as used 
in the study are designed for physical education majors but include 
such materials in health education and recreation as are considered 
a constituent part of physical education. 

The study is approached by way of a brief analysis of the devel- 
opment of professional education in the United States, including cur- 
rent trends in the profession. In addition, the writer deemed it nec- a 
essary to describe, in brief, the Catholic philosophy of education, 4 
as a background to the study. 4 

In attempting this study, three definite steps are followed. Ih 
the first step, a questionnaire is sent to all Catholic teacher educa- 
tion institutions for women in the United States, in order to deter- 
mine existing conditions and present practice. The three main 
areas mentioned earlier, curriculum, staff and facilities are utilized 
in the questionnaire. Incidental items concerning student enroll- 
ments and departmental organization are also included. 

The second step in procedure is to determine substantial 
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The second step in procedure is to determine substantial agree- 
ment through a jury of fifteen experts as to what constitutes an ade- 
quate professional education program in health, physical education 
and recreation. Standards, which are submitted to this group for 
evaluation are developed from current or professionally recognized 
literature and source material concerning trends in teacher educa- 
tion. The evaluation forms for the jury include items synonomous 
with those in the questionnaires for the different colleges. They 
cover minimum essential, advisable and optimum standards for cur- 
riculum, staff and facilities. 

The third step consists of making specific, as well as general 
recommendations for Catholic teacher education institutions for 
women. These are made in view of the present conditions found in 
the first step and the standards arrived at in the second step. 

Of a total of seventy-eight institutions, fifty-five sent complete 
responses to the questionnaire utilized in the first step in the study. 
Of the remaining twenty-three, sixteen reported that physical educa- 
tion is not offered, nine sent incomplete responses to the question- 
naire, and two did not reply. In determining present practice, the 
fifty-five complete responses only were analyzed. It was found that 
thirteen Catholic teacher education institutions for women now offer 
professional education in physical education. In the main, several 
revisions and modifications of practice will have to be undertaken 
before their programs will meet the standards advocated in the 
study. Of the remaining forty-two institutions, the investigator be- 
lieves that some should find it possible to promote this type of a 
program. The general over-all plan, designed in the dissertation, 
is flexible to the extent that it should be within the reach of several 


of these institutions. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


(Publication No. 1844)* 
Henry Frederick Dunbar, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The purpose of this study has been to produce an accurate and 
detailed account of the founding and development of the College Phys- 
ical Education Association. It is hoped that a review of the thinking 
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of some of the past and present leaders in college physical ed- 
ucation, as revealed through the actions and literature of the As- 
sociation, may contribute to the better understanding of many 
contemporary problems. Further, this chronological survey of the 
Association’s past experiences should suggest some general trends 
which might aid the Association in solving present and future 


problems. 
Data for the study was gathered from various sources, but the 


records of the Association provided the greatest assistance. This 
material consisted of unpublished minutes of meetings, papers, re- 
ports, correspondence, and the published Proceedings of the annual 
meetings since 1922. Pertinent information was also secured from 
institutional records, interviews with members of the Association, 
and literature in the areas of education, physical education, and 
athletics. 

Founded in 1897 to advance physical education in institutions of 
higher learning, the Society of College Gymnasium Directors had a 
membership of about twenty men. Most of these men were physi- 
cians, and the character of the early meetings was predominantly 
scientific, discussion revolving around such subjects as the various 
effects of exercise upon bodily function, methods of exercise, and 
the health of students. 

The fact that the name was changed to the Society of Directors 
of Physical Education in Colleges in 1909 indicated a changing con- 
ception of physical education; no longer was the program confined 
to the activities of the gymnasium. However, the activities of the 
Society were best represented through its committees. 

One of the earliest of the Society’s standing committees was the 
Committee on Construction and Material Equipment, Over the years 
this committee strove to achieve some standardization with regard 4 
to physical education facilities, and it maintained a depository of 4 
building plans which was available to the profession. The status of q 
college physical education from 1909 to 1920 was ascertained by the 
Committee on Curriculum, Administration, and Staff. 

During the decade 1920-1930 physical education expanded greatly. 
The development and growth of physical education was productive of 4 
a certain amount of confusion; so the Society appointed committees if 
on curriculum research and terminology in its efforts to achieve 7 
some standardization in the college area. i 

In 1932 the membership had increased to nearly 200, and the 


name was changed to the College Physical Education Association in 
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order to conform to the broadened scope of membership provided 


by a new constitution. 
One result of the growth of physical education was the need 


of standards for teacher education on both the graduate and 
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undergraduate levels. At various times during the last twenty years 
the Association has maintained its own, or participated with, national 
committees in various efforts to achieve standards for professional 
preparation. 

In the past few years the membership has increased to over 500, 
and the scope of the Association’s interests has also broadened, as 
a variety of new committees attests. 

One weakness is that present administrative procedure requires 
the election of a new president annually. Since the president is 
largely responsible for the formulation of Association policy, there 
is no guarantee against a drastic change in policy each year, Con- 
tinuation and consistency might be more definitely assured if the 
power to formulate and execute Association policy was distributed 
among the members of a council, the president to be one of its mem- 
bers. With only one or two members rotating each year, this coun- 
cil would be more or less permanent, and it would probably enable 
the College Physical Education Association to be of even greater 
service to the profession than it has been in the past. 








A STUDY OF THE FACTORS RELATED TO THE TEACHING 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SELECTED VIRGINIA 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 1710)* 


Randa Davenport Russell, Ed.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This is a study of teachers’ activities, difficulties, and teach- 
ers’ and supervisors’ pre-service experiences in elementary 
school physical education. Data used were obtained from check-list 
responses of 479 teachers and 49 supervisors of Virginia Negro 
elementary schools. 

Data pertaining to program content, facilities and equipment, 
materials and methods, organization and administration, and health 
protection are presented, The standard variate is used to test the 
significance of relationships between teachers’ and supervisors’ re- 
ports. The Chi-square technique is used to test the significance of 
relationship between teachers’ activities, difficulties, and experi- 
ences and: 1) size of school staff, 2) size of school enrollment, 
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3) school location, 4) grade(s) taught, 5) years of experience, 
6) preparation, and 7) age. 

The results indicate that elementary school teachers in Virginia 
perform 80 different activities in conducting physical education. 
Mimetics, simple games and rhythms, health instruction, marching, 
conditioning exercises, baseball and track are conducted by a ma- 
jority of teachers, Programs are usually conducted on playfields 
or in regular classrooms. 

Teachers judge that activities related to facilities and equip- 
ment are most difficult, and those related to course content and 
health protection are least difficult. Supervisors judge that activi- 
ties related to instructional methods are the most difficult ones 
performed by teachers. The number of difficulties reported by su- 
pervisors is significantly greater than that reported by teachers, 
and the nature of difficulties recognized by the two groups differs. 
The teacher’s years of college preparation and grade(s) taught have 
a greater effect upon the teacher’s activities and difficulties than 
other variables studied. 

The activities stressed in pre-service education of elementary 
teachers and supervisors are those pertaining to course content; 
activities related to facilities and equipment are seldom included. 

Supervisors and teachers agree in their definition of teaching 
responsibilities and have similar pre-service experiences in physi- 
cal education. 

It is concluded that programs conducted by Negro elementary 
school teachers in Virginia are inadequate in terms of course con- 
tent presented, facilities and equipment provided, materials and 
methods utilized, and health protective procedures employed. The 
activities conducted by teachers are generally those emphasized in 
pre-service education. 

All teachers encounter difficulty in conducting physical educa- 
tion regardless of age, school location, size of school, grade(s) 
taught, experience, or years of preparation. Fewer difficulties are 
encountered by those of large schools and those of schools having 
better prepared teachers. Teachers now in service in Virginia and 
those planning to teach in Virginia elementary schools need prepar- 
ation in program planning, utilizing limited facilities and equipment, 
adapting instruction procedures to individual differences, health 
protection, and utilizing available resources in the conduct of physi- 
cal education. Provision for supervision and evaluation of the pro- 
grams conducted by classroom teachers are inadequate. 
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INFRARED ABSORPTION AND X-RAY DIFFRACTION 
IDENTIFICATION OF NUCLEIC ACID TYPE DERIVATIVES 


(Publication No. 1838)* 


Carl Cyrus Clark, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 



























The infrared absorption spectra from 2 to 16 microns and x- 
ray powder patterns of some 85 nucleic acid derivatives are photo- 
graphically presented and systematically catalogued, the x-ray pat- 
terns by the standard Hanawalt card file and the infrared spectra 
by an analogous card file here described in detail. Nucleic acid de- 
rivative nomenclature, infrared and x-ray instrumentation and tech- 
niques, structure interpretations of the data, and biological applica- 
tions are discussed. A possible crystal polymorphism of cytosine 
is described. It is shown that nucleic acid type derivatives may be 
uniquely identified by these methods, except for certain nucleotides 
and the whole nucleic acids that give broad band infrared spectra 
and broad blur x-ray powder patterns that may not be sensitive to 
Slight structure changes. 


NUCLEAR PROPERTIES FROM MICROWAVE MEASUREMENT 
ON LINEAR XYZ MOLECULES 


(Publication No. 1748)** 


William Low, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


A microwave spectroscope of the Stark modulation type with a 
recording ammeter and slow sweep was used to detect and measure 
the frequencies and intensities of the very weak isotopic lines of 
ol’cs andocs3®, These measurements permit the evaluation of 
the masses and abundance of O17 and $36, The mass of O!” = 
17.00455 + 0.0002 and that of S¥6 = 35.97834 + 0.0004. The abundance 
of O17 is 0.039%, in agreement with accepted values, but that of 
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536 is 0.0136 + 0.001%, which disagrees with Nier’s estimate of 
0.016%. 

Nuclear masses could be more.accurately determined from 
this type of measurement if certain vibration-rotation constants 
were known. However, inconsistencies have been found in various 
measurements of the vibration-rotation constants in OCS. These 
inconsistencies are explained quantitatively as interaction of nearly 
degenerate vibrational levels of the same symmetry. 

Using microwave measurements of sulphur and chlorine mas- 
ses and previously known nuclear reactions, the effect of nuclear 
shell structure on masses in the region of 20 neutrons or protons 
was investigated. It was found that nuclei with 20 neutrons or pro- 
tons do not show any special stability except in the case of Ca 0, 
This is contrary to expectations from present “single particle” nu- 
clear shell models, which assign a closed shell and, hence, stability 
to nuclei with 20 neutrons or protons. 

No hyperfine structure was observed in the lines of ol’cs or 
ocs%5. Since the quadrupole coupling is less than 5 mc., this is a 
good indication that the spin of S38 is zero. No definite assignment 
of spin of 1/2 for o!7 is possible, as the quadrupole moment is ex- 


pected to be small. 


A FREQUENCY MODULATED ACCELERATING SYSTEM 
FOR A RACETRACK SYNCHROTRON 


(Publication No. 1704)* 


John Stanley Malik, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Particles may be started out in a synchrotron in one of two 
ways: the machine may be operated as a betatron until the accel- 
erated particles reach essentially constant velocity, at which time 
synchrotron acceleration is initiated, or the particles may be in- 
jected at a relatively high energy and accelerated in synchrotron 
fashion from injection time by making appropriate adjustment of the 
accelerating frequency to compensate for the change in velocity. 
The first method is applicable only to electrons; the latter, to any 
particle in principle. For the Michigan machine, Crane chose the 
latter method, breaking the guide field into four quadrants separ- 
ated by field free regions to provide room both for high energy 
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injection equipment and a gap which could be frequency modulated 
to maintain a constant radius orbit and hence a relatively inexpen- 
sive guide field. 

This work treats briefly the measurement and interpretation 
of the first few revolutions of the beam in this machine for two val- 
ues of fall off index with the corrections necessary to allow for the 
effect of the fringe field in the straight sections. 

The main problem concerned is the construction of the fre- 
quency modulated accelerating system. The curve of frequency 
versus time for arbitrary field is developed and for a linear rate of 
rise shown that it may be approximated with sufficient accuracy 
with a single exponential. Several methods of producing the re- 

4 quired modulation are reviewed and the design of the two most 

4 promising are discussed. The first of these is that of generating 
the required curve at low levels by beating together two klystrons 
and amplifying this signal in a series of wide band amplifier stages, 
the output of which is applied to a toroidal cavity. The other method, 
which is the one used for the present machine, uses a drift tube 
driven by a variable frequency oscillator, The variable element is 
an inductor using a powdered iron core which is placed in one of 
two gaps of a laminated pulse core which-in turn is placed between 
the poles of ad. c. electromagnet. The electromagnet supplies bias 
: flux to nearly saturate the powdered iron core setting the maximum 
frequency limit. Pulse windings on the laminated core are used to 
tip this constant flux between the two gaps to produce the required 
frequency curve. The equipment and circuits required together with 
the monitoring equipment are given, 
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A STUDY OF THE HIGH FREQUENCY STRUCTURE OF 
SPECTRAL LIGHT INTENSITY PRODUCED BY SPARK. 
EXCITATION USING ELECTRON MULTIPLIER PHOTOTUBES 


(Publication No. 1729)* 


Lyman Walton Orr, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1949 
In the field of quantitative spectrographic analysis, deviations 
in the results are attributed to two main causes. The first is insuf- 
ficient precision in measurement of the line intensities; the second 
is failure to obtain reproducible excitation of the lines to be 
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measured. It has been shown that only small improvements would 
result from further increases in precision of the intensity meas- 
urements, and therefore it is considered more profitable to work 
toward the improvement of reproducibility in excitation. 

Fluctuations in light intensity of spectral lines are produced 
even when the exciting current is held constant. One must there- 
fore obtain more knowledge of the mechanism of exciting the spec- 
tral energies in a spark. The high frequency structure of spectral 
line intensity was studied in relation to the spark current, and more 
knowledge of the mechanism of excitation was thereby obtained. 

The Air Interrupted Spark Source was used with a Bausch and 
Lomb quartz spectrograph of the Littrow type. Spectral lines were 
studied using a 1P28 multiplier phototube and wide band amplifier. 
Light intensity and spark current signals were displayed simultan- 
eously on two 5RP11A cathode ray tubes connected in a double syn- 
chroscope circuit. A non inductive resistor was used as a current 
pickup in the spark discharge circuit. The light intensity and cur- 
rent patterns were recorded photographically. For this purpose the 
synchroscope was suitably gated to permit single exposures. Five 
microsecond marking pulses of 1/2% accuracy were used for cal- 
ibrating the horizontal traces. 

Spark current waves were underdamped oscillatory discharges 
with peak currents ranging from 100 to 700 amps., discharge fre- 
quencies from .05 to 1.6 megacycles, and durations from 7 to 100 
microseconds. These factors were controlled by suitable adjust- 
ments of sparking voltage, capacity, inductance and resistance in 
the discharge circuit. In addition to the main discharge transient, 
two types of parasitic oscillations were observed in the current 
waves. 

The intensity patterns obtained by examining arc and spark 
lines indicated that the most probable mechanism of excitation of 
the energy levels was a direct excitation to fairly high levels, fol- 
lowed by subsequent cascading of the particles to successively lower 
levels. The instantaneous light intensity of a spectral line accur- 
ately represents the instantaneous origin population for the line. 
These origin populations exhibited an inertia effect which was large 
for arc lines of low origin, and smaller for spark lines of higher 
origin. 

When the spark first strikes, an initial burst of light is pro- 
duced due to incandescence in the gas between the electrodes. The 
burst is very short lived, disappearing in about one microsecond. 
The first few oscillations of spark current excite the air in the gap, 
resulting in the emission of air lines. During this period, clouds 
of electrode vapor are ejected from the electrodes. This vapor is 
almost immediately excited, and spark lines are emitted which 
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reach a peak intensity in 4 to 10 microseconds. Arc lines grow 
more Slowly, reaching a peak intensity in 10 to 40 microseconds. 
Decay in light intensity is rapid for the air lines, and somewhat 
slower for the spark lines of cathode material. Arc lines decay 
much slower, sometimes lasting 25 microseconds after the end of 
the discharge. 

Since the vapor clouds may be ejected from the electrodes in 
almost any direction, this direction frequently deviates from the 
discharge path. This produces fluctuation in the light intensity pat- 
terns even when the spark current is held constant. Fluctuation is 
greatest for iron arc lines, and least for nitrogen spark lines with 
the same source conditions. Fluctuation studies on iron arc and 
spark lines show that when the spark circuit inductance is reduced, 
the fluctuation is decreased. This is a condition of high peak spark 
current, and short discharge period. 

It is concluded that fluctuation may be reduced by using high 
origin lines, and by keeping the discharge period as short as possible. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


THE CORRELATION BETWEEN CERTAIN PHYSICAL TRAITS 
AND THE SINGING RANGES OF SELECTED MALE 
STUDENTS OF SINGING | 


(Publication No. 1863)* 


Donald Egbert Johnson, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study investigates possible correlations between sung pitch 
variables and certain physical traits of a random selection of 104 
male students of singing. 

The pitch variables were 1) lowest audible pitch, 2) highest 
pitch of the natural voice, 3) highest pitch of the falsetto voice, 4) 
compass of the natural voice, 5) compass of the falsetto voice, and 
6) total compass from the lowest pitch to the highest falsetto pitch. 
Artistic performance and vocal quality were not considered. 

The direct physical measurements, made according to approved 
anthropometric standards were 1) height to vertex, 2) height to su- 
pra-sternale, 3) height to auditory canal, 4) supra-sternale to ver- 
tex, 5) supra-sternale to the top of the thyroid cartilage, 
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6) transverse thoracic diameter, 7) antero-posterior thoracic diam- 
eter, 8) thoracic circumference, 9) neck circumference at the thy- 
roid cartilage, 10) neck circumference below the thyroid cartilage, 
11) larynx length, 12) face height, 13) face width, 14) palate height, 
15) palate width, and 16) weight. The difference in neck circumfer- 
ences yielded measured larynx prominence; the difference between 
heights to supra-sternale and to auditory canal produced the verti- 
cal measure supra-sternale to auditory canal. 

The direct measurements yielded various indices: 1) larynx 
length divided by supra-sternale to auditory canal, 2) thoracic di- 
ameter index, 3) thoracic circumference divided by height, 4) height 
divided by cube root of weight, 5) palate index, and 6) face index. 

Certain observations were rated numerically on scales: 1) vo- 
cal cord length and thickness (hereafter, vocal cord rating), 2) 
“masculine” component, 3) prominence of larynx, 4) size and shape 
- of uvula, 5) pilosity, and 6) somatotype. 

The findings indicate significant correlations between five of 
the six pitch variables and certain physical traits. The compass of 
the natural voice has no significant correlation with any of the se- 
lected physical traits. 

Considering correlations with low, natural high, and falsetto 
high extremes, measurements and observations involving the larynx 
itself are most.significant. They are followed, with much lower 
correlations, by face width, palate height and width, “masculine” 
component, stature measurements, and secondary laryngeal meas- 
ures (above the supra-sternale and not using the larynx directly as 
a landmark). 

Concerning the compasses, only measurements and observa- 
tions involving the larynx itself are significant. Not only are cor- 
relations less frequent, but also they are much less significant than 
with extreme limits of pitch. 

A long larynx is associated with ability to sing a low extreme, 

a wide total compass, and a wide falsetto compass, but with inability 
to sing high pitches using natural voice. A short larynx is associated 
with the converse of these abilities. 

Subjects having long, thick vocal cords were able to produce low 
pitches and were likely to have extensive total compasses, but were 
unable to produce high pitches using either natural or falsetto pro- 
duction. The converse abilities appeared with short, thin vocal 
cords. 

Observed larynx prominence and measured larynx prominence 
correlate similarly with the low extreme, the falsetto high extreme, 
and total compass; however, observed prominence has slightly 
higher coefficients in each case. As prominence increases, abilities 
to sing low pitches and a wide total compass increase, but ability to 
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sing high falsetto pitches decreases. Slight, or not, prominence re- 
verses these abilities. 

The other significant physical variables are always to be con- 
sidered less significant than larynx length, vocal cord rating, and 
observed or measured larynx prominence. 

No significant correlations are found between pitch variables 
and attempted estimates of physical constitution, thoracic meas- 
urements, any index which does not include larynx length as one 
component, weight, pilosity, neck circumference below the thyroid 
cartilage, and size and shape of the uvula. 

By using appropriate regression equations, natural pitch ex- 
tremes can be predicted from known larynx length, vocal cord 
rating, and larynx prominence with small standard error of the 


estimate. 


THE EFFECT OF CONTINUOUS WORK ON METABOLIC 
RATE AND PALMAR SKIN RESISTANCE 


(Publication No. 1726)* 


Seymour Veniar, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The purposes of the present investigation were to determine 
the amount and rate of oxygen consumption as a function of time at 
work, the work being performed at constant rate, as the time at 
work increased; to determine changes in palmar skin resistance 
recorded simultaneously with the oxygen consumption changes; and 
following from this to determine the relationship between oxygen 
consumption and skin resistance changes. 

Oxygen consumption was measured with the Benedict-Roth 
Metabolism Apparatus. With the use of non-polarizing electrodes, 
palmar skin resistance was measured with the R.C.A. Voltohmyst 
#195A. The work task consisted of raising a weight by flexing the 
left leg while lying in a supine position. The rate of measured work 
thus performed was 211.25 foot-pounds per minute. The data for 
three male subjects are reported. 

Within the limitations set in the present investigation, wherein 
a so-called steady state was not attained, the following conclusions 
may be stated: 
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1. The rate of oxygen consumption increases as a linear func- 


tion of time at work. 
2. The amount of oxygen debt increases as time at work in- 


creases. 
3. The initial rate of oxygen consumption in the rest periods 


following various durations of work sessions increases as length of 


work session increases. 
4. A more rapid approach to the basal rate of oxygen consump- 


tion is noted following work sessions of 1, 2, and 3 minutes as com- 


pared with sessions of 4 and 5 minutes. 
». There is a negatively accelerated loss of skin resistance as 


measured in ohms with increase in the length of work session. 
6. The logarithm of the loss of skin resistance expressed as a 


proportion of the resistance level from which the loss occurs is a 


linear function of time at work. 
7. After 6 minutes of rest, the percentage recovery of skin re- 
sistance lost as a result of work is greater the shorter the preceding 


work session, the course of percentage recover being approximately 


linear. 
8, The logarithm of the loss of skin resistance expressed as a 


proportion of the resistance level from which the loss occurs is a 
linear function of the rate of oxygen consumption. 
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EQUALITY BY STATUTE 
LAW AND GROUP DISCRIMINATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Publication No. 1740)* 


Morroe Berger, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Introduction 


In recent years the legal position of minorities has been greatly 
strengthened on both the state and federal levels. The following 
chapters attempt to describe and evaluate some of these develop- 
ments, and to assess the role of law as a means of social control 


in intergroup relations. 
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Chapter I 
Civil Rights During Reconstruction and Today 





. There have been two widely-separated periods during which the 
. American people and their government have been profoundly con- 
cerned with group relations. The first wave of interest came in the 
4 wake of the Civil War, the second in the mid-1930’s. Both periods 
4 show great reliance upon the apparatus of government, federal and 

: state, to make good the promise of democracy and equality of op- 
ia portunity. 

a The most significant difference between the two periods is the 
. greater success of the current one in advancing the status and con- 
4 dition of minorities. The current period has coincided with a fairly 
rapid change in the concept of the proper role of government. This 
change, accelerated under the New Deal, gave the federal govern- 
4 ment more direct power in economic affairs, which became re- 

4 flected in the enhanced welfare and status of minorities. 

3 During the Reconstruction, Congress enacted five laws and 

: successfully proposed three amendments to the Constitution in or- 
der to strengthen the freedom of the newly-liberated Negroes. Since 
the New Deal, the expansion of government activity in economic af- 
fairs has helped to raise the position of minorities, especially Ne- 
groes, in the programs of relief and economic aid. The great fer- 
ment over civil rights today serves to keep the issues of group 
relations almost constantly before the people and their represent- 
atives. 

















Chapter II 
The Supreme Court and Group Discrimination 


Whereas from 1868 to about 1936 the United States Supreme 
Court usually buttressed the caste system, since 1937 the Court 
: has as consistently supported legislative attempts to advance minor- 
: ity rights, especially the rights of Negroes. The Fourteenth Amend- 
4 ment, with its three important clauses (“privileges and immunities,” 
_ “due process” and “equal protection”), has been interpreted in such 
E. a way as to afford greater protection than previously to all groups 
in cases of criminal charges, suffrage, housing, transportation, ed- 
ucation, employment and religion. 
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Chapter III 
The New York State Law Against Discrimination 





Since 1945, with the passage of the Ives-Quinn law in New York, 
a new technique for the protection of civil rights has been applied 
with increasing success by a growing number of state governments. 
This-technique is to empower a state agency to receive and investigate 
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charges of employment (or other) discrimination, to issue cease and 
desist orders and to obtain court enforcement of these orders. The 
New York State Law Against Discrimination, the first of these laws, 
clearly shows the efficacy of this administrative technique in the 
elimination of employment discrimination. 


Chapter IV 
Law and the Control of Prejudice and Discrimination 


The evidence of the foregoing chapters and other findings of so- 
ciology, social psychology and psychiatry indicate that discrimina- 
tory acts can be effectively controlled by laws which incorporate 
traditional American equalitarian ideas, are supported by substan- 
tial groups in the community and are enforced by modern adminis- 
trative techniques. Law can also affect those basic conditions of 
life which shape attitudes toward minorities. In urban society an 
increasing number (though certainly not all) of our relations are 
controllable by formal, legal means of the kind reviewed in this 
study. The mores and customs are not static patterns: law can 
Support, among the mores, one value or another, can buttress one 
institution or another, in ways which in a period of rapid social 
change can often be decisive. 


COMPULSORY LABOR ARBITRATION IN FRANCE 1936-1939 
(Publication No. 1839)* 


Joel G, Colton, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Between 1936 and 1939 an experiment in the compulsory arbi- 
tration of labor disputes was conducted in France. The present 
study is not so much a technical evaluation as a history of this ex- 
periment. 

Part I (Chapters I-V) describes the circumstances under which 
compulsory arbitration was introduced and the machinery that was 
adopted. Recurrent labor unrest in the spring and autumn of 1936 
threatened to make impossible the execution of the Popular Front 
social and economic program. Under these circumstances the 
French labor movement reversed its traditional hostility to com- 
pulsory arbitration and urged its adoption. An effort to have the 
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machinery set up by a voluntary labor-management agreement 
failed and it had to be established instead by legislation (Act of 
December 31, 1936). Originally adopted on a temporary basis, the 
system was twice extended and was finally made permanent, witha 
number of reforms, under the Act of March 4, 1938. The most im- 
portant innovation under the permanent act was the Higher Court of 
Arbitration, a reviewing agency established to guarantee homogene- 
ity to the arbitration decisions and to clarify points left obscure by 
the lawmakers, 

Part II (Chapters VI-XI) under a number of separate headings 
describes the problems that arose in the operation of the system, 
the solutions that were evolved, and the results achieved. In ad- 
justing wages to the rise in the cost of living, arbitrators enjoyed 
complete discretion under the 1936 Act, whereas under the 1938 Act 
a wage adjustment formula was prescribed, This highly ambiguous 
and complex formula was eventually clarified by arbitration exper- 
ience and by rulings of the Higher Court. As the basis for deter- 
mining wage adjustments, it employed a minimum subsistence wage 
(minimum vital) fixed by each arbitrator for each category of labor. 
In both phases, because of the partial nature of adjustments and the 
lag in adjustments, wage increases did not keep pace with the rap- 
idly rising prices of the period. 

A controversy over the effect of the compulsory arbitration 
laws upon the “right to strike” was eventually settled by a ruling 
that a strike (or lockout) before exhaustion of the legal procedures 
was “non-permissible” (illicite) and opened the guilty party to suit 
for civil damages in the law courts or to a fine by an arbitrator. 
Although strikes did not disappear, the system incontestably made 
a substantial contribution toward reducing their number. 

The absence of sanctions became a serious problem. The un- 
ions particularly sought the enforcement of decisions ordering wage 
awards and reinstatements. Public opinion proved ineffective, as 
did recourse to the law courts. Specific sanctions were added un- 
der the decree law of November 12, 1938, after the passing of the 
Popular Front. The sanctions were weighted more heavily against 
labor than against employers. 

In November, 1938, the failure of a nation-wide general strike 
resulted in mass dismissals and in a temporary collapse of the la- 
bor movement. The union turned to the arbitration system to obtain 
the reinstatement of dismissed workers but met with little success. 
For this and other reasons, the labor movement in 1939 was reex- 
amining its position on compulsory arbitration — with some labor 
groups opening calling for repeal of the legislation. The govern- 
ment, meanwhile, was exploring proposals designed to accelerate 
the operation of the system. 
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The war brought a suspension of the arbitral system. This sus- 
pension was continued until early 1950 when the legislature decided 
against its reinstatement. The law adopted in 1950 requires the 
compulsory submission of labor disputes to official conciliation 
bodies but does not require their submission to arbitration. 


REGIONAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


(Publication No. 1841)* 


John Aubrey Davis, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The experiences of the Social Security Board and its successor, 
the Social Security Administration (SSA), indicate how individual 
Federal agencies may organize most or all of their field activities 
under the general administrative authority of regional directors — 
the most efficient method of rationalizing intra-departmental struc- 
ture on the field level. The structuralizing of intra-departmental 
activities in the field is necessary for the rationalization of the 
Federal field as a whole. 

Board and SSA regional organization was composed of repre- 
sentatives of program and functional bureaus, who were organized 
under the general administrative authority of regional directors. 
The functional bureaus were organized by grouping according to 
subject specialties split off from program bureaus. This type of 
structure may be called multi-program, functionalized field organ- 
ization under general regional command. Through it most Federal 
agencies, although composed of different programs, can organize 
on a department-wide basis all or most of their activities on the 
regional level. It provides for joint housing and administrative 
services and consequent savings; furnishes regional administrative 
authority capable of enforcing savings; reduces travel costs and is 
convenient for the states; constrols the rivalry of regional repre- 
sentatives (line vs specialist services); insures the representation 
of state and regional points of view; encourages devolution of author- | 
ity; and provides a basis for overall attempts at rationalizing the a 


Federal field structure. 
Through functionalization the Board and SSA type of organiza- 











tion effected: reduced costs and increased efficiency in the use of 7 
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specialties; impartiality in the supervision of the states in grant 
programs, since conformity with Federal standards was determined 
by several different bureaus; the provision of an independent source 
of data to test the effectiveness of the program bureaus; and the 
standardization of many requirements made of the states. 

The solution of the difficulties of Board and SSA regional or- 
ganization educed principles which may be utilized in multi-program, 
functionalized regional organization under general regional admin- 
istrative authority. First, with regard to field supervision, Board 
and SSA organization demonstrated that all supervision over multi- 
ple field projections is dual, involving a general administrative line 
of authority and technical lines of authority. Contrary to the dogma 
of line and staff, the so-called line of command is never unitary but 
operates within a defined frame of reference, determined by overall 
organizational objectives and varying by geographical level. This 
fact makes possible the decentralization of separate and different 
programs under one general administrator on any given field level. 
In multi-program decentralization, general areal command is more 
general and more limited as to detail than in simple multiple decen- 
tralization where only one basic program, however functionalized, 
is involved. General areal command must be precisely defined and 
re-defined as needed. 

Second, the clash between program and function (line and spe- 
cialty), so often noted in multiple decentralization, results not from 
duality of command but from the improper organization of some ac- 
tivities into functional (service) units; the failure to safeguard the 
primacy of program (line) units; the failure to recognize the oper- 
ating nature of functional units (especially in supervisory organi- 
zations); and the failure to control the centrifugal tendencies of 
specialty. 

Third, multi-program, functionalized decentralization, involv- 
ing varying geographical levels of organization and varying clien- 
tele, requires highly developed techniques of field clearance, co- 
ordination, communication, and control. The experiences of the 
Board and the SSA are highly instructive in these techniques. 

Fourth, identical regional headquarters may be established for 
most programs within a department with some administrative in- 
convenience, but with compensating advantages. Where the varying 
work loads of decentralized constituents of an agency prevent iden- 
tical regional boundaries, boundaries may be correlated. The main 
factors in establishing regional boundaries are not technical but in- 
volve political and administrative pressures. 
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SUBMARINES, DISARMAMENT AND MODERN WARFARE 
(Publication No. 1854)* 


Dorothy Trautwein Groeling, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


International law involved in the use of submarines had, involved, 
as of 1935, two major problems: 1) whether restrictions on capture 
and sinking of merchant ships which had been developed in the past 
were legally binding in modern warfare and 2) whether limitations 
on the use of submarines could be established in order to facilitate 
limiting submarine fleets as well as warships useful in combatting 
them. 

Three chapters are devoted to the use of submarines in World 
War I. Aspects covered are: value of submarines to weaker naval 
powers and their most effective uses; motives and arguments be- 
hind the German campaigns against commerce; negotiatidns between 
the United States and Germany, and their failure; practices toward 
merchant ships of Great Britain, of the other Allies and of neutrals. 
One section reviews international law involved in the campaigns. 

In earlier wars, practices of visit, search and capture protected the 


interests of both belligerents and neutrals and were just and humane. 


If Germany, operating in enemy-controlled waters, had followed 
these practices fully, her only naval weapon would have been al- 
most useless. However, the obligation to call on merchantmen to 
stop before capture became established only after privateering was 
abandoned, when merchant ships gave up carrying guns. Submar- 
ines followed the procedure of visit and search of unarmed mer- 
chantmen more than is generally realized, sinking them by gunfire 
which conserved torpedoes. Even then, hardships were suffered in 
lifeboats. Other problems arose from flight or ramming by mer- 
chantment, use of decoy ships and false flags, belligerent convoy 
of neutral ships, Allied control of neutral trade, etc. To Germany, 
the decisive factor was how much could be done short of bringing 


the United States into the war. | 
Two chapters cover the naval conferences of 1919-1930 and the 


Disarmament Conference of 1931-1932. Lengthy but superficial 
discussion of the uses of the submarine did not change the position 
of any government. Britain and the United States favored its aboli- 
tion as an offensive weapon particularly subject to abuse, but weaker 
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naval powers, especially France and Japan, vigorously upheld it. 
The Washington and London Conferences agreed on rules restricting 
submarine warfare, but these were faulty and not ratified by all 
signatories. The only tonnage limitation was reached by Britain, 

the United States and Japan in 1930. Discussions at Geneva cen- 
tered around the attempt to eliminate “specifically offensive weap- 
ons” from national forces, and were complicated by the interrela- 
tion of the different naval categories as well as by political conditions. 
Related questions were setting limits on the size of individual sub- 
marines, of their guns, and of guns on merchantmen. 

Closing chapters discuss the circumstances under which sub- 
marines would be likely to sink ships at sight, a question evaded in 
the conferences; possible effective restrictions, especially in re- 
gard to neutral ships and unarmed passenger liners, and the dilem- 
mas faced; possible revision of neutrality law; effectiveness of 
submarines for defense; advantages of limiting total naval tonnage 
instead of following the category method; the need for a realistic 
and thorough study by governments of the technical, political and 
legal problems underlying the use of submarines. 


THE ROLE OF THE ARMY ENGINEERS IN THE PLANNING 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


(Publication No. 1857)* 


Forest Garrett Hill, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The purpose of this study is to determine the role of the army 
engineers in the national movement for internal improvements be- 
fore the Civil War. In promoting the progress of transportation the 
federal government found it necessary to employ its experienced 
body of army engineers. Their early efforts to give comprehensive 
guidance in the development of a national system of transportation 
are analyzed as attempts at “national planning” of internal improve- 
ments, Their extensive activities in stimulating transportation 
projects through engineering aid are analyzed as the “encourage- 
ment” of internal improvements. 

The principal sources of this study are the manuscript records 
of the Engineer Department located in the National Archives, gov- 
ernment publications having to do with the internal improvement 
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activities of the army engineers, and numerous books and articles 
from the literature of the internal improvements movement dealing 
with federal participation in this movement and the civil activities 

of the army engineers. These materials are used to examine the 
general objectives and specific policies followed by these engineers 
in attempting to guide and assist transportation improvements. The 
study shows how the military engineers were introduced into civil 
functions, how they tried to plan a national system of roads and ca- 
nals under the General Survey Act of 1824, how this planning was 
superseded by a policy of encouragement, and how the army engi- 
neers carried on this encouragement in their railroad work, river 
and harbor development, and other civil functions beneficial to trans- 
portation. 

The attempted planning of internal improvements by the federal 
government through its army engineers was instituted under the 
General Survey Act and resulted from the advocacy by Albert Gal- 
latin, John C. Calhoun, and many others that the government promote 
a national scheme of roads and canals. The Board of Engineers for 
Internal Improvements was created in 1824 to carry out this planning 
function. The nature and limitations of its work are discussed, with 
emphasis on the causes of the decline of planning and the dissolution 
of the board by 1831. The activities of encouragement which grew 
out of the Survey Act and supplanted this abortive planning are dis- 
cussed at length. The causes of the decline of this act and its re- 
peal in 1838 are also examined. 

Railroad activities of the army engineers are treated as a spe- 
cial case of encouragement. Government surveys for railroads and 
the loan of army engineers to them between 1827 and 1838 constituted 
engineering aid which was of great value in the infancy of railroads. 
Of further value to early railroads were the teaching of engineering 
science at the U.S. Military Academy, the resignation of army en- 
gineers to follow civil careers in railroading, and the Pacific rail- 
road surveys in the 1850’s. An attempt is made to assess the sig- 
nificance of this early engineering aid to railroads. 

River and harbor improvements were another field in which the 
army engineers aided the progress of transportation. The nature 
and limitations of their improvement policies are explained, with 
particular emphasis on the political obstacles encountered and the 
reasons for the limited, piecemeal, unplanned nature of this work. 
Other areas of encouragement which are discussed include the ad- 
vancement of engineering science and education by the Engineer 
Department, western exploration and surveying by the army engi- 
neers, and their other civil functions aiding transportation and na- 


tional expansion. 
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ON THE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF TOULOUSE IN THE 
TWELFTH AND EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURIES 


(Publication No. 1750)* 


John H. Mundy, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This essay is a survey of certain aspects of the history of the 
political institutions of twelfth and thirteenth century Toulouse. It 
is a documentary study, largely based upon the materials of the lo- 
cal archives in Toulouse and of the central collections in Paris. 
Except in secondary works, comparative material from the history 
of other towns in the Midi or in France generally is rarely available, 
and, consequently, does not appear very much in this essay. 

The broad outlines of this study follow the development of po- 
litical institutions in Toulouse. The political history of this urban 
center in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries falls into clearly de- 
marcated periods. The first period is that of the first half of the 
twelfth century which roughly corresponds to the reign of Alphonse- 
Jourdain (c. 1120-1148). It was initiated by a troubled time of inter- 
necine strife and foreign invasion which resulted in a vigorous re- 
action of Toulouse against the foreigner. It culminated in the 
achievement of a limited unity of the city and bourg of Toulouse, 
and in the weakening of the rivals of the count: the bishop in the 
city, the abbot of St. Sernin in the bourg, and the viscount of Tou- 
louse. Through the fifties of the twelfth century, Toulouse appears 
to have been a willing and obedient subject of her counts. 

The second period comprises the latter half of the reign of 
Raymond V (1148-1194) which witnessed a surge toward urban priv- 
ilege and liberty. The movement had momentary setbacks. The 
count reasserted his power in Toulouse in 1181 and restrained its 
freedom until 1189. From the successful revolt of that year for- 
ward, and principally during the reign of Raymond V (1194-1222), 
comital control was reduced to a point where it became a vestigial 
and not too profitable prerogative. Despite the interruption of the 
Albigensian crusade, the last decade of the twelfth century and the 
first three decades of the thirteenth formed the great period in the 
history of the liberties of Toulouse. The town was then moved by 
noble, if immoderate, republican aspirations and ambitions. 

The third period, that of the twelve-thirties and forties, 
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coincided with the reign of Raymond VII (1222 - 1249), especially 
after the peace of Paris (1229). It initiated a period of resurgence 
of the power of the count, who appears to have gained steadily dur- 
ing the twelve-thirties. In the following decade, he even appointed 
the consuls of Toulouse. A revolt of 1247, however, broke the first 
phase of comital resurgence. 

The fourth period is marked by the reign of Alphonse of Poi- 
tiers, brother of Louis IX. He renewed the struggle with the town 
and pursued it with singleness of purpose and signal success. By 
the end of his reign (1271), and the absorption of the town and county 
of Toulouse into the royal domain, Toulouse was ready to meet the 
exigencies of the future as a town “decorated by privileges” but no 
longer free. 

This essay treats only the first half of this period, that of the 
rise of Toulousan liberties and privileges, and the growth of the 
consulate. The first chapter is devoted to a brief account of the 
background of the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries and the 
subsequent emergence of clearly defined agencies of government. 
The second chapter treats the problem of administrative and judi- 
cial unification of the town in the whole of the twelfth century, with 
special reference to the continued separatism of city and bourg. 
The third chapter takes up the narrative where the first chapter left 
it, and relates the rise of the consulate at the expense of the count 
and of his officers. The fourth chapter analyzes the changes in po- 
litical institutions during the period discussed in the prior chapter. 
The fifth chapter expands the analysis of the fourth and describes 
the capture by the counsels of the legislative and judicial attribu- 
tions of the count, Finally, there is a brief conclusion. 























REPUBLICAN IDEAS AND THE LIBERAL TRADITION 
IN FRANCE 1870-1914 


(Publication No. 1724)* 


John Anthony Scott, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This dissertation sets itself the task of analyzing and expound- 
ing some of the doctrines of French republican democracy as set 
forth during the earlier years of the Third Republic. 

The republican thought of the later nineteenth century in France 
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owes a Significant debt to the progressive intellectual traditions of 

the pre-revolutionary era. Some attention, therefore, is first of all 

__ given to an elaboration of these traditions. In this way both the ori- 
gins and the affiliations of later republican thought are made clear. 

The Great Revolution stimulated the formation of republican 
doctrines. Republicanism made its first appearance in France in 
1792 as an expression of the eighteenth century tradition of civil 
rights, popular sovereignty and the lay state. From that day to this 
these ideas and the republican state-form have remained inseparably 
linked in the minds of the French. But the Revolution also gave ex- 
pression to the main cleavages which have ever since characterized 
French republican theory. Three distinct and antagonistic types 
made their appearance at the end of the eighteenth century, the Gi- 
rondist, the Jacobin and the Sansculotte. Each of these summed up 
and continued the eighteenth century tradition, but each stressed dif- 
ferent elements within it. 

The collapse of the Revolution was followed by a long period of 
gestation. By the end of the nineteenth century two clearly formu- 
lated systems of republican philosophy had emerged. Each in turn 
occupied during the period from 1870 to 1914 a quasi-official posi- 
tion in the republican state. I have termed these schools neo-Gi- 
rondist and neo-Jacobin because their affiliation with the revolution- 
ary schools of thought is apparent even though each achieved a 
synthesis uniquely applicable to the conditions of France in the later 
nineteenth century. The Sansculotte tradition in the form of Marxian 
socialism exerted after 1870 a considerable influence on the other 
types of republican thought, but failed to supplant them as ideologies 
winning acceptance among the mass of the people. 

The leading spokesmen of neo-Girondism were Charles Ren- 
ouvier and Emile Littré. These men established distinct schools of 
liberal republican thought, but their fundamental contentions were 
in many respects similar. They believed that the bourgeoisie as a 
whole — as opposed to any particular section of that class — should 
rule France and that the Republic was the state-form through which 
this rule should be exercised. Both men were antagonistic to the 
Church and royalism on the one hand and to “sansculottism” on the 
other. Both adhered more or less rigidly to laissez-faire but sup- 
ported Labor’s right to organize as a corrective for industrial ex- 
ploitation. 

The influence of Renouvier and Littré upon French intellectual 
life was considerable. In their writings the liberal and republican 
outlook of the years 1870 to 1900 is profoundly and excellently mir- 
rored. Other neo-Girondists whose work is dealt with are Henri 
Marion, Henry Michel, Charles Secrétan and Emile Faguet. 

After 1900 neo-Girondism was supplanted by neo-Jacobinism. 
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The first great spokesman for the latter was Georges Clemenceau. 
Neo-Jacobinism achieved the status of an independent republican 
philosophy with the formulation by Alfred Fouillee and Leon Bour- 
geois of the theory of solidarité. The latter after 1900 exercised 
no small influence on political and intellectual life as a philosophy 
of state intervention whose purpose was to mitigate social and in- 
dustrial evils without challenging the bases of the capitalist order. 

The schools of thought dealt with are of value in studying the 
general history of the Third Republic. They retained part of their 
vitality after 1914 but declined considerably in importance in the 
years between the two World Wars. 








LOCAL BOARD—A STUDY OF THE PLACE OF VOLUNTEER 
PARTICIPATION IN A BUREAUCRATIC ORGANIZATION 


(Publication No. 1754)* 


Donald Dean Stewart, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The American system of military conscription during World 
War II was largely dependent upon the continuing cooperation of Lo- 
cal Boards of uncompensated volunteers. These Boards were as- 
signed by legislative action a significant role in the selection of 
men for military service within a framework of regulation pre- 
scribed by the professionalized administrators of the Selective 
Service System. The major purpose of this type of organization 
was the provision of local autonomy in conscription, and during the 
earlier period of operation of the System the Boards were semi- 
autonomous units. 

The majority of the Board members were middle-aged or older, 
middle-class business and professional men. Appointments to the 
Boards were usually based on non-partisan political considerations, 
and the turnover of personnel was small. The major satisfaction 
from service was derived from identification in a significant role 
with a socially-approved activity. Although the organization was 
disciplined, the volunteer status of the Board members did permit 
free criticism of Selective Service policy and procedure. Criticisms 
by the Board members were usually concerned with procedure in 
individual cases rather than with general policies. 

The usual duty of the Boards was the classification of the 
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militarily-eligible into the various Selective Service classes for the 
purpose of making available a periodically prescribed number of 
inductees, and this duty was performed conscientiously by the Board 
members. Customarily, these duties involved only the application 

of relevant rules to particular cases. The Board members were | 
residents of the various areas of jurisdiction of the Boards, but they 
were usually unfamiliar with the personal qualifications of the regis- 
trants. Local Board actions were, therefore, based upon the evalu- 
ation of written reports supplemented by interviews. The relation- 
ship between the Board members and registrants was, in this 
measure, impersonal. 

With America’s entry into the war, the increasing manpower 
needs of the armed forces, industry, and agriculture necessitated 
the development of an organization flexible enough in operation to 
adapt to variable local conditions and to changes in the general so- 
cial milieu and uniform enough in operation to avoid discrimination 
or the appearance of discrimination. This need was met by the 
centralization of control in the hands of the administrators. At the 
beginning of the period of operation of the System the Local Boards 
represented their communities in the structure of the System; at 
the end of the period of war-time operation the Local Boards repre- 
sented the System in ‘their communities. : 

This change was largely accomplished by the multiplication and 
particularization of regulation and by increased and more rigid su- 
pervision of the Local Boards. The usual technique was the mini- 
mizing of the number of opportunities for decision based upon non- 
rational considerations, as in the abolition of the recognition of 
dependency obligations as a basis for deferment from military serv- 
ice. Two aspects of the structure of the System were conducive to 
the utilization of this technique; the promulgation of regulation was 
unilateral from the central authority, and these Boards had no in- 
stitutionalized “grass roots” in their local communities. 

Two groups within the organization aided in the centralization 
of control through the exercise of indirect authority over the oper- 
ation of the Local Boards. One of these was the Appeal Board which 
established uniform Local Board procedure over wide geographical 
areas. The second was the Local Board compensated clerk who had 
more direct contact with, and responsibility to, the administrative 
personnel. 

The bulk of the data of the study were gathered during a period 
of field observation and a series of intensive interviews with Local 
Board members and administrators of the System. 
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THE CHANGING CANADIAN STATE 
A STUDY OF THE CHANGING CONCEPTION OF THE 
STATE AS REVEALED IN CANADIAN SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION: 1867-1948 


(Publication No. 1757)* 


Mary Elisabeth Wallace, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This is a study of the change in public opinion in Canada since 
Confederation concerning the social welfare functions of the state. 

The first three chapters deal with the post-Confederation era 
from 1867-1900. The distribution of powers between the federal 
and central governments is analysed, and the minor role of health, 
welfare and educational services at the time of Confederation is 
discussed. Consideration is subsequently given to a changing atti- 
tude concerning public responsibility in these matters which followed 
the industrialisation and urbanisation that rapidly developed during 
the last quarter of the century. Economic depression, unemploy- 
ment and the development of trade unionism during the eighteen- 
eighties brought a demand for social reform. This is related to the 
concomitant interest in social legislation in Germany and New Zea- 
land, in the doctrines of Henry George and the Fabians, and in the 
political theory of socialism. 

The next five chapters cover the period from 1900-1939. The 
development of public utility corporations is outlined and the first 
federal social legislation traced to the provisions for ex-service- 
men and their dependents during and after the First Great War. The 
growing labour movement is seen as fostering the demand for old 
age pensions in 1927 and later for other types of social legislation. 
The acute depression of the nineteen-thirties and the attempt to | 
combat it by the so-called Bennett “New Deal” (nullified by decisions 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council), are discussed in 
some detail. There follows an analysis of the Rowell-Sirois Com- 
mission’s study of the problems of Canadian federalism at a time 
when the constitutional responsibilities of the provinces, particularly 
with regard to social welfare, clearly far outran their fiscal capacity 
to discharge these functions. 

The special position and attitude of French Canada is considered 
in a separate chapter, where an attempt is made to assess the 
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importance for national social welfare programmes of the ethnic, 
religious and cultural differences between French- and English- 
speaking Canadians. 

The five concluding chapters deal with the period of the Second 
Great War and its aftermath. National unemployment insurance and 
family allowances date from this period, in which also a marked 
interest in plans for public medical care was shown. These devel- 
opments are related to the new interest in social security and to 
the belief in social legislation as a necessary activity of the state 
which was widely evidenced in most democratic countries about this 
time. An attempt is made to analyse the importance of the role of 
the developing socialist party, the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, in quickening public interest in social welfare. 

The dissertation concludes by emphasizing the vast change in 
the conception of the function of the state which has developed since 
Confederation. This study attempts:to show the way in which the 
role of government has been constantly redefined in Canada in the 
light of the changing conditions and problems of the last eighty years. 


ANNEXATION AS A SOLUTION TO THE FRINGE PROBLEM 
AN ANALYSIS OF PAST AND POTENTIAL ANNEXATIONS 
OF SUBURBAN AREAS TO THE CITY OF FLINT, MICHIGAN 


(Publication No. 1717)* 


William Orville Winter, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


In most of the metropolitan districts of the United States the 
centralor core city and the metropolitan community do not coincide. 
A metropolitan region is usually composed of a central city and a 
ring of satellite communities, both incorporated and unincorporated. 
This suburban area is widely described as the urban fringe. Al- 
though outside the central city, the fringe is far from rural. Itis 
populated by persons who earn their livelihood in the core and ad- 
jacent communities. Its land is devoted principally to urban uses. 
Its people have urban occupations and urban needs; urban charac- 
teristics and urban administrative problems. 

These metropolitan regions suffer from a multiplicity of gov- 
ernmental units; inadequate regional land-use controls; and decon- 
centration of population. Wide areas have only a minimum of the 
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basic urban services, or none at all. The public health is often mep- 
aced by inadequate water supply and sewerage systems. Planning 
for physical development and administrative organization is rarely 
handled on a metropolitan basis. 

This dissertation is based primarily on a case study of the prob- 
lems raised by the urban fringe of Flint, Michigan. By studying the 
past growth in area of the city, by analysing statistically the period 
from 1913 to 1929, in which the city matured, and by surveying the 
possibilities of extending the present corporate boundaries of the 
city, it has been possible to present factual materials concerning a 
the fringe problem and alternative solutions to it, The case method _ 
is supplemented by observations dealing with practices in other i 
metropolitan areas which have sought to meet deficiencies in the 
public administration of the fringe by extending the corporate bound- 
aries of core cities. 

The results of this study indicate that municipal annexation of 
territory is a practical method of meeting the fringe problem. It is 
being used successfully today in Kansas City, Dallas, Forth Worth, 
Milwaukee, and many cities of Virginia. Although obstacles to an- 
nexation exist, there is only one that is formidable, and that is the 
type of state legislation which regulates annexation. The statutes 
of many states require a popular referendum on each separate an- 
nexation. If this prevailing rule were changed, many cities could 
absorb their urban fringe areas readily. This change would benefit 
materially both city and fringe. : 

The conclusion is that the urban fringe in Flint is a part of the 
core city economically and socially, and therefore, should logically : 
be included within the corporate boundaries of the city. Like most 4 
other central cities, Flint must absorb both developed and underde- : 
veloped lands to preserve the administrative and political unity of 
the natural city. Proper utilization of a given area for urban pur- 
poses necessitates the application of zoning and health regulations, 
and the construction of water and sewerage systems, and street and 
lighting facilities in accordance with a master plan for the developed 
and developing metropolitan community. The city and the fringe 
areas are parts of one economic and social system. Extension of 
the corporate boundaries of the central city is the most precise 
method now available for gathering together the fragments of the 


urban community and making them one. 
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VARIABILITY OF RESPONSE IN THE WHITE RAT DURING 
CONDITIONING AND SUCCEEDING EXTINCTION 
AND RECONDITIONING 


(Publication No. 1827)* 


Joseph John Antonitis, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


A group of 12 male albino rats was subjected to procedures de- 
signed to yield data concerning response variability during regular- 
reinforcement conditioning. The group was then divided into exper- 
imental and control groups of 6 rats each to determine further effects 
of successive extinction and reconditioning operations on variability. 
The apparatus used throughout was a cage with a small starting- 
feeding compartment at the front and a response slot 50 centime- 
ters long, parallel to the floor and at head-height for the rat, at the 
rear. The distance from the exit of the starting-feeding compart- 
ment to the center of the response slot (12 in.) was designed to be 
discriminably shorter than the distance to either extreme of the re- 
sponse slot. Insertion of the rat’s nose in the response slot effected 
interruption of a light beam to a photoelectric cell, thereby causing 
automatic operation of recording equipment including a 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture camera equipped to take single frames. Each time the 
rat made a beam-breaking response, a photograph was taken show- 
ing the position of the rat’s nose in the response slot, and the angle 
formed by the rat’s median body line and the response slot. 

A one-hour long record of unconditioned responding was ob- 
tained for each animal. All 12 animals were then conditioned to run 
from the starting-feeding compartment to the response slot, insert 
the nose in the response slot, then return to the starting-feeding 
compartment. Over five successive days, 225 such responses were 
reinforced in each animal with 1/10 gram food pellets. Experimental 
animals then received two one-hour long extinction sessions, a re- 
conditioning session (50 reinforcements), two more extinction ses- 
Sions, and another reconditioning session. Control animals were 
not extinguished but did receive 50 reinforced trials in the appara- 
tus on days paralleling reconditioning days of the experimental group. 
Animals were deprived 21 hours 45 minutes at start of each testing 


session. 
Two measures of variability of the beam-breaking response 
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both between and within experimental sessions were obtained from 
photographs. Measure 1 was in terms of mean deviations around 
medians of distributions of positions of the rat’s nose in the re- 
sponse slot; measure 2 was in terms of proportions of shifts in the 
general direction (right or left) of the acute angel formed by the 
rat’s body and the response slot from the last beam-breaking re- 
sponse of one complete response chain to the first beam-breaking 
response of the next complete chain. 

The results showed that 1) variability of responding is a de- 
creasing monotonic function of number of reinforcements delivered 
in successive original conditioning sessions, 2) the asymptote of 
variability reached in regular conditioning is not zero, 3) variabil- 
ity is consistently greater at the start than at the finish of condition- 
ing and reconditioning sessions, 4) in extinction variability in- 
creases rapidly to a level approximating that of unconditioned 
responding and remains approximately constant in hour-long ses- 
sions, 5) initial extinction following original conditioning reduces 
variability in the first reconditioning session below the asymptote 
of original conditioning, 6) additional extinction following first re- 
conditioning produces no further decrease in variability in a second 
reconditioning session, and 7) the decrease in variability occurs 
late rather than early in reconditioning. The hypothesis of Guthrie 
and Horton that the best prediction of what an animal will do next 
is based on what it last did was partly confirmed in conditioning and 
reconditioning, but not in unconditioned responding nor extinction. 
The finding that variability decreases with training confirms the 
hypothesis of Taylor and previous observations of Muenzinger, 
Krechevsky and Honzik, and Skinner. The results are in particular 
disagreement with Hull’s hypothesis that behavior oscillation is 


constant. 





THE CONSTANCY OF HUMAN MOVEMENT AND COLOR 
RESPONSES IN THE RORSCHACH TEST 


(Publication No. 1808)* 


Samuel Baron, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 





The present investigation was devised to study the constancy 
with which adults envisage human movement and color percepts in 
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their ink blot responses in three test situations. The first, the B 
Test, consisted of eight achromatic blots designed by the experi- 
menter to evoke human movement responses to varying degrees, 
and four colored blots designed to evoke color responses. The sec- 
ond consisted of the performance proper of the group Rorschach 
test, designated as Rl. The third, R2, was a testing of limits for 
M and for color in a second presentation of the Rorschach slides. 
The subjects were 155 college students, thirty of whom 
were men. 
The main findings were as follows: 

1. When each additional response was given a credit of 0.5, 
the resulting M and color averages were not significantly different 
from the traditionally derived averages in all instances except those 
of the M scores in B and R1. To make analysis uniform, additional 
responses were disregarded in accordance with general practice. 

2. The B blots varied considerably in their M-evoking quali- 
ties. It was this variability that facilitated the study of records of 
subjects with deviant responses. Thus, while popular responses 
bespoke certain qualities within the blots, deviations revealed sig- 
nificant data concerning the individuals responding. 

3. The first indication of constancy in the production of hu- 
man movement responses was the finding that when the cases were 
grouped according to their B test scores, the mean M scores onR1l 
of the respective groups increased regularly with the B testscores. 

4. Deviant responses demonstrated further the constancy of 
human movement, for those who responded with M to blots that were 
least evocative of that determinant comprised a group who in their 
mean M scores were significantly superior to the entire group. 
Those, on the other hand, who failed to see M in blots that were 
most evocative of M formed a distinct group which, when compared 
to the entire group of subjects, evidenced further general coartative- 
ness in their significantly inferior average M score. 

). That influences were at work which served apparently to 
repress the projection of human movement seemed to be borne out 
by the fact that among the most coartative subjects were those who 
in R2 were able to raise their M scores well above the mean of the 
entire group. The responses in R1 of such repressive subjects were 
characterized by features which distinguished coartative records in 
general, namely failing to see M in Card 111, R1, giving one or 
more anatomy responses instead of human movement in Card 1, 
giving oligophrenic details, seeing FM where M was ordinarily 
seen, and scoring no more than two M in the entire record in Rl. 

6. The envisaging of animal movement where M is generally 
seen was found to be characteristic of the three most distinctly co- 


artative groups. 
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7. The experience types were studied, each being derived from 
the formula, M minus C divided by M plus C. The mean M: sumc 
score of the group was .25, indicating a tendency to M dominance. 

8. The subjects were able to raise their M scores in R2 to an 
average of 3.0, the scores ranging from zero to as high as 12.0. 
The R2 color scores ranged from zero to 7.5, with an average of 
1.5. Only one case was able to reach an R2 score above 5.0. 

9. There was a significantly greater frequency of color re- 
sponses to Card IX, B, given by children than the adults, thus ap- 
parently confirming Rorschach’s original observation that it is ed- 
ucation and the development of disciplined thinking that coartate the 
experience type. , 

10. There were no significant differences between men and 
women in any of the test findings. 





A STUDY OF SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED 
CHRONICALLY UNEMPLOYED MEN 


(Publication No. 1830)* 


Gordon James Barnett, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Problem 
To test the hypothesis that the Occupational Level (OL) scale 


of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men provides a measure 
of vocational aspiration level. 


Subjects 
Subjects for the study were applicants for food and/or shelter 


at the Salvation Army’s Men’s Social Service Center in New York 
City. Exclusion of the obviously physically and mentally handi- 
capped reduced the originally planned ratio of one in 20 applicants 
studied to about one in 50. 


Procedure 
Out of a total of 37,644 men who applied between July, 1948 and | 


February, 1949, 763 were interviewed for biographical data. An in- 
dex of unemployment was computed, representing the applicant’s 
total period of unemployment, divided by his total possible work life 
(expressed in months). Applicants whose index of unemployment 
was more than 51 were designated as chronically unemployed; those 
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earning indices of unemployment of 50 or less were desig- 
nated aS non-chronically unemployed. One hundred and seventy- 
four men fell in the chronic category, 589 in the non-chronic 
category. 

All of the 174 chronics, and 175 of the non-chronics, were ad- 
ministered the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability, Higher Form D, and a revision 
of Hoppock’s Job Satisfaction Blank, pertinent to unemployment. 
Twenty-three chronics declined to complete the Otis; none of the 
non-chronics did. 














































Findings 

Intercorrelations were computed for all the factors studied. 
Zero order correlations of -.73 between OL and index of satisfac- 
tion in the chronic group and of -.68 in the non-chronic group indi- 
cated that applicants who expressed satisfaction with unemployment 
generally earned high OL scores, while applicants purporting to be 
satisfied earned low OL scores. It was concluded that the OL scale 
measures some aspect of occupational level, probably the level which 
would be congenial, perhaps the level aspired to. Partial correla- 
tions of OL and index of satisfaction indicate that the other factors 
contribute little to this relationship. 

In order to investigate further the meaning of the scale, the 
chronic and non-chronic groups and the upper and lower quartile 
extremes of the distribution of satisfaction indices of both of these 
groups, were compared by means of the critical ratio. With one ex- 
ception, two of the factors studied, OL score and father’s occupa- 
tion, differentiated significantly (at the 1% level) between each of 
these dichotomies. The one exception was in the case of the chron- 
ics, in which group claimed education replaced father’s occupation 
as differentiating between the satisfied and dissatisfied. The dis- 
tributions of satisfaction indices were recalculated, using upper and 
lower decile extremes instead of quartile extremes. With these 
more stringent criteria, father’s occupation differentiated between 
the satisfied and dissatisfied chronics at the 1% level. No other 
Significant changes resulted. 

Mean age of the chronics was about 47, of the non-chronics 
about 45. Claimed education ranged from none to possession of the 
Ph.D. degree. Mean claimed education was about the same in the 
chronic and non-chronic groups. Father’s occupation ranged from 
laborer to president of an insurance company. Mean father’s occu- 
pation in the chronic group fell between potter and tailor, in the 
non-chronic group at the level of carpenter. Mean I.Q. of the 
chronics was 102, of the non-chronics 104. 
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Conclusions 
This study has not demonstrated that the OL scale measures 


drive, but it has shown that it is not simply a measure of parental] 
socio-economic level. While it operates in the same way, it is in- 
dependent of it. Perhaps it measures only that which its method of 
construction suggests: the occupational level to which the individual’. 
interests correspond, It is, in a sense, a measure of satisfaction 
with or liking for a way of life. If it is also a measure of drive, it 
remains for other studies so to demonstrate. 





A STUDY OF VISUAL ILLUSIONS IN THE MONKEY 
(Publication No. 1842)* 


Kathryn Ella Dominguez, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This investigation is an attempt to study extensively the pres- 
ence of static and dynamic illusions in the monkey. Three static 
illusions were selected; namely, the illusion of breadth of rectan- 
gles, the vertical-horizontal illusion (areas), and the vertical-hor- 
izontal illusion (lines); and, one dynamic illusion, apparent motion. 

This series of experiments was conducted in the laboratory of 
Comparative Psychology, Columbia University, and involved the 
testing of five monkeys — two rhesus monkeys, one mangabey, and 
two cebus monkeys. 

The training procedure was the same for each of the three 
static illusions. The first stage involved the learning of a discrim- 
ination habit for a specific size difference in stimuli, of the same 
form as those which were to be used in the illusion tests. In the 
first set of figures, the ratio of the size difference was 2 to 1 in 
each case. 

In Stage II the size différence between the two stimuli, in each 
of the sets following the first, was gradually reduced in order to 
continue the discrimination habit of the monkey to the point where 
it approached the liminal values. Both forms of the figures were 
presented in turn as the smaller or positive stimulus in successive 
sets of the figures. During this stage the discrimination response 
was detached from a specific set of stimuli by using a series ofsets 
which varied in size, pattern, or relative direction of the lines. In 
this manner, the habitual response of choosing the smaller of 
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any two stimuli was thoroughly established before the critical or 
illusion tests. | 

Stage III consisted in giving only the last two sets of stimuli 
used in the previous stage. Five trials were given on one set fol- 
lowed by five trials on the other. This procedure was to get the an- 
imal accustomed to such shifting of the stimuli as would be involved 
in the illusion tests. 

The illusion tests followed this final period of training and in- 
volved several sets of figures. The aim here was to determine not 
only the presence of the illusion but also to measure the amount of 
the illusion-effect. 

Results are presented which indicate that each of the static il- 
lusions gives a genuine illusion-effect. It is also apparent that the 
illusion-effect is about the same for both forms of the vertical- 
horizontal illusions. Apparently, it makes little difference whether 
the area or line form of this illusion is used. This seems to betrue 
at least for monkeys. 

The illusion-effect is greater for breadth of rectangles than for 
the other two illusions. The maximum illusion-effect was obtained 
when the size ratio was 2 to l, and this ratio had to be reduced to 2 
to 1.6 before the illusion-effect was completely lost. 

In the illusion of apparent motion the monkeys were trained to 
respond to the moving light rather than to two stationary lights. 
When the animals reached the norm of mastery, they were trans- 
ferred to the critical or illusion tests. 

When the illusion tests were presented a vertically moving light 
appeared on one side of the incentive box and two small lights, one 
above the other, exposed alternately appeared on the other side. It 
became apparent that as the shutter speed was increased the mon- 
keys had increasing difficulty in differentiating between the actually 
moving light and the two lighted openings exposed in alternation. 

The level of speed at which apparent motion appears in mon- 
keys corresponds roughtly to that of man. This is indicated by the 
results of two graduate students who were tested on the same set-up. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL FACTORS IN VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
(Publication No. 1846)* 


William Barry Fagin, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 





Statement of the Problem — Hypothesis 
Although interests are learned and not directly inherited as are 


physical traits, some psychologists assume that individual consti- 
tutional differences influence learning. One possible deduction from 
such a hypothesis is that the development of vocational interests 
may be influenced in part by constitutional traits. The hypothesis 
proposed for investigation is that of a relationship between differ- 
ences of physique ina masculinity femininity continuum and mascu- 
linity-femininity of interests. The corollary is that differences in 
physical masculinity are associated with differences in occupational 
interest scales according to the amount of MF loading in the occu- 


pational scales. 


Procedure 
The subjects of the investigation were 473 Princeton undergrad- 


uates. They were somatotyped by standard procedures developed 

by Sheldon. This process resulted in ratings of physique on the 
three components endomorphy (soft roundness), mesomorphy (hard- 
ness, squareness), and ectomorphy (linearity, fragility). The de- 
gree of gynandromorphy or g-component (masculinity-femininity of 
physique) was also rated. The somatotypes were then assigned 
to 18 coarser groups of like structure. Strong Vocational Interest 
Blanks were scored for Masculinity-Femininity, Occupational Level, 
Interest Maturity, and 39 occupational scales. 


Results 
The MF interest scale correlated .15 with mesomorphy and 


-.115 with gynandromorphy, while the OL scale correlated -.09 with 
mesomorphy and .11 with gynandromorphy. However, since meso- 
morphy and gynandromorphy were negatively correlated (-.58), the 
significances of these r’s are not independent. 

The MF scores of all individuals in somatotype groups ranking 
high in gynandromorphy were compared by analysis of variance with 
the scores of those ranking medium and those ranking low on this 
component. The F value computed was 5.74, which is significant at 
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Po, and indicates a reliable difference in mean MF scores among 
somatotype groups differing in gynandromorphy. The OL scores 
were analyzed in the same way, and the F value was 3.86, signifi- 
cant at the Pos level. 

Nine occupational interest scales were correlated significantly 
with the somatotype components. By the analysis of variance test 
of significance of differences in mean scores, scores on thirteen 
occupational scales were found to be significantly differentiated by 
somatotype group. The differences found were generally consistent 
with the hypothesis, i. e., feminine physique was found associated 
with high scores on occupations classified as “feminine” in inter- 
ests according to Strong’s data, and with low scores on occupations 
classified as “masculine” by Strong. Of the occupations differen- 
tiated by somatotype group, nearly all are characterized by oppo- 
sitely weighted loadings of MF and OL. 

The relationship of an *Artistic-Literary-Musical” interest 
pattern to physique was tested by Chi-Square. The resultant chi- 
square value of 13.68 indicates a reliable physical difference be- 
tween low and high scoring individuals on this pattern. 


Conclusions 

The conclusions that seem justified from the data are as follows: 

1, Masculinity of physique is associated with masculine inter- 
ests and low occupational level, while femininity of physique is more 
strongly associated with feminine interests and high occupational 
level. 

2. The degree of association is not high enough to make satis- 
factory predictions of individual interest scores from physique, or 
vice-versa. : 

3. Variability of physique, by reason of its association with 
masculinity-femininity and occupational level of interests, is a dif- 
ferentiating factor in certain occupational scales. 

The relationships found are of some value in contributing to a 
theory of vocational interests. Although most of the variability in 
interests is apparently due to social learning, there is a small body 
of evidence that constitutional factors contribute something to dif- 
ferences in interests. The conclusions of this study can reasonably 
be interpreted as additional evidence in support of this viewpoint. 
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FORMING IMPRESSIONS OF PERSONS 
FROM VERBAL REPORT 


(Publication No. 1852)* 


Samuel Myron Goodman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 





In this study, 1,900 junior high school subjects reported their 
impressions of persons verbally described to them, Subjects re- 
acted to four sets of stimulus descriptions, each set consisting of 
sixteen patterns. Within any set, the differences among patterns 
were controlled, to provide opportunity to measure differences in 
responses accompanying variation in the number and kind of desir- 
able versus undesirable traits attributed to a person or to measure 
the effect of adding a selected variable to a pattern. 

To report their impressions, subjects checked an alphabetical 
list of 110 descriptive terms and a list of ten sentences indicative 
of affective reaction. Half of the items in each check list were fav- 
orable; half, unfavorable. The adjectival check list measured: a) 
the extent to which final impressions were expanded beyond the in- 
formation in a stimulus pattern, b) the direction in which expansion 
was slanted (favorable or unfavorable), and c) the ability of a given 
element to persist in a final impression. 

The following findings are based upon an analysis of average 
response of individuals reacting to the stimulus patterns: 

1. The meanings of trait names used in a stimulus report per- 
sist, in their specificity, in the final impression. To these given 
trait names, subjects add others consistent with the given and with 
their general feeling of liking or disliking for the person involved. 
The final impression is thus an elaboration upon, but not a funda- 
mental departure from, the impression inherent in the stimulus 
report. 

2. The meaning of any trait name is a function of experience, 
and its power to control a group impression is a function of the value 
associated with the quality or attribute which it names. The context 
of a particular verbal report about a person does not change the 
meaning that people have already acquired for specific trait names 
in the report; nor does context materially affect the strength that a 
given trait name has acquired for eliciting favorable or unfavorable 


reaction. 
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3. Forming impressions of persons from verbal report is a 
process of reacting to the meanings in the report and of forming 
judgments consistent with the values associated with those meanings. 
Trait names acquire more precise meanings for people as they ma- 
ture. Junior high school children have acquired precise meanings 
for many trait names and are discriminating in choosing words to 
describe their impressions of persons. 

4. A final impression is controlled to some degree by the ratio 
of desirable to undesirable comments in a verbal report about a 
person. There is a tendency to form a good impression if more 
favorable than unfavorable traits are suggested in the report; and 
there is a tendency to form a bad impression if more unfavorable 
than favorable traits are suggested. 

5. The ratio of positive to negative elements in a report has 
less control over a final impression than have the relative strengths 
of individual trait names in the report. One strong, or prepotent, 
term can control the impression. A particular trait name has not 
only a strength for controlling general reaction, but also a strength 
peculiar to it for persisting in its specificity in the meaning content 
of a final impression. 

6. In general, trait names indicative of undesirable qualities of 
character are prepotent as compared with their corresponding op- 
posites, indicative of desirable qualities. Subjects attended more 
strongly to evidence of character defects than to evidence of char- 
acter assets; they tended more to ascribe additional undesirable 
than additional desirable attributes to persons verbally described 
to them; and they were more prone to reject a person for undesir- 
able qualities than to accept him for desirable qualities reportedly 
characteristic of him. 


THE NATURE OF THE GROUP PROCESS IN 
NONDIRECTIVE GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


(Publication No. 1859)* 
Erasmus L. Hoch, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Three investigators undertook the task of studying jointly three 
significant aspects of nondirective group psychotherapy — the role 
of the therapist, the function of members as therapists for each 
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other, the nature of the therapy process itself. It was the latter ac- 
pect — the patterns, trends, and phenomena of the nondirective group 
psychotherapy process — with which the writer was concerned. 

The raw data for analysis consisted of typescripts prepared 
from 57 phonographically recorded therapy sessions, three groups 
having met for totals of 18, 19, and 20 sessions respectively, each 
with one of the investigators as its therapist. The group members, 
Teachers College graduate students applying for group therapy, 
were given pre- and post-therapy tests for the purpose of assessing 
degree of gain. 

The use of an original protocol analysis technique yielded the 
following findings with respect to the hypotheses considered. 

1, There appears to be a typical nondirective group psycho- 
therapy process. Rank order intercorrelations of the frequencies 
in the categories of verbal behavior were found to be .84, .85, and 
.86 among the three therapy groups. 

A. Certain typical trends in the process can be charted. 
Thus, positive Client behavior follows in each group an almost con- 
sistently rising course; negative Client behavior requires a *warm- 
ing-up” period before it appears, thereafter rising sharply to apeak 
somewhere in the middle of the cycle and subsequently declining; 
problem-stating behavior is found to be present in considerable force 
at the conclusion of each group’s cycle in contrast to its almost 
complete absence in the final stages of the process in individual 
psychotherapy. 

B. The first and second halves of the therapy cycle are sig- 
nificantly different from each other in terms of the quality of verbal 
behavior taking place. | 

2. In contrast to the high degree of intergroup similarity, the 
verbal behavior patterns of the members within any one group ex- 
hibit considerable individual differences. However, the patterns of 
the group of most-profited members are significantly different from 
those of the group of least-profited members in terms of quality of 


verbal behavior. 
3. It is possible to define process phenomena as functions of 


specifiable variables. 

A. “Discord” (commonly viewed in terms of “sibling rivalry”) 
. occurs with greater frequency (a) when the theme under discussion 
is one which elicits a minimum of empathy, and (b) in groups in 
which the verbal behavior patterns ef members differ most from 
each other. 

B. Two widely accepted assumptions concerning “Gain” 
are seriously open to question in that: a) “insight” (as commonly 
defined) does not appear to bear a crucial relationship to gain; 
b) personality structure, as reflected in verbal behavior, does 
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not seem to be altered radicslly even in most-profited 
members. : 

With reference to the findings proper, two broad practical ap- 
plications emerge. In the first place, the knowledge that a given 
therapeutic approach yields what appears to be a characteristic 
process points to new research possibilities. Thus, for example, 
if one is in a position to portray the typical process which takes 
place in a prescribed therapeutic setting, it is possible to examine, 
among other things, the deviations from this process which can be 
induced by varying the therapist’s behavior. 

The second broad finding of practical significance lies in the 
evidence that the terms in which certain phenomena of therapy have 
been explained are at least open to question, and that such phenom- 
ena may be accounted for in terms of specifiable factors. Such an 
observation calls quite directly for a re-examination of the many 
therapy phenomena which it has been customary to AOE DES in 
_symbolic terms, 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF PARTICIPATION 
IN GROUP DISCUSSION 


(Publication No. 1860)* 


Lehman Cates Hutchins, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Problem 

To analyze in group discussion: 1) the amounts of participation 
in terms of overt verbal activity; 2) the relation between a partici- 
pant’s verbal activity and the knowledge of the topic under discus- 
sion; and 3) th e relation of certain background factors to the amount 
of verbal activity. 


Subjects 

Five discussion groups, each composed of teri members were 
observed, reorganized and observed again. The subjects were 
drawn at random from graduate students enrolled in a course enti- 
tled Education as Personal Development, at Teacher’s College, Col- 
umbia University. 








Procedure 
The five discussion groups were observed once a week, for a 
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period of one hour, for a total of eleven sessions. Each week the 
groups had a different discussion topic which had been selected in 
pre-planning. The amount of verbal activity for each group mem- 
ber was registered on an “Interaction Polygraph.” Two observers 
recorded the content of the group discussion and action. Sound re- 
cordings were made for twenty-four of the groups discussions. An 
information test was administered at the beginning of each session 
to determine the amount of each member’s knowledge of the subject 
matter under discussion. A productivity ranking test was given at 
the end of the eighth session. At the beginning of the ninth meeting 
the groups were reorganized and the membership was determined 
by the relative amount of participation. At the end of the eleven- 
week session the subjects evaluated their group experience by 
checking a rating sheet. From the beginning each group member 
kept a diary in which was entered an autobiographical sketch and the 


reactions to the group discussions. 





Findings 

1. A small proportion of the group members were the most 
verbally active and this inequality of verbal participation held even 
after the members were regrouped. Further, there was evidence 
that the group members were consistent in the degree to which they 
participated in consecutive meetings. 

2. There was a tendency for the men to be more verbally active 
than women prior to the reorganization of the groups. After the re- 
grouping however this tendency was not evident. The chairman was 
usually the most verbally active individual in the discussion group. 
Further, there was a tendency for those members who were ver- 
bally active as group members tobe alsoverbally active as chairmen. 

3. The failure of the correlations between the amount of verbal 
activity and the scores yielded by the information tests to rise to 
the level of significance suggested that there was little relationship 
between the amount of participation and the amount of knowledge of 
the subject matter under discussion. 

4. There was a high degree of relationship between the amount 
of verbal participation and the judgment by group members as to 
whom had made the greatest contribution in terms of creativity, ef- 
ficiency and productivity. 

5. There was evidence that the group members developed strong 
group feelings. This became most apparent at the time of the reorgan- 
ization of the groups. 

6. The most frequently mentioned personality factor in the 
members’ diaries to account for low verbal participation was 
shyness and being withdrawn. The most frequently mentioned 
motive which appeared to be in operation to account for high 
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yerbal activity was the belief on the part of the individual that he 
had something of value to offer to the group members. 


Conclusions 

1. There is a greater need for group participation skills, no 
only in terms of better self-evaluation of verbal contribution but 
also in terms of wiser group action for keeping the processes di- 
rected toward the group goals. 

2. The quantity of verbal participation is in part a function of 
the influence of groups composition, particularly with relation to 
commonality of experience or background as it is a function of per- 
sonality qualities, as well as transient factors outside the group 
situation. 


FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE IN SOCIAL SITUATIONS AS A 
FACTOR IN SUCCESSFUL RETAIL SALESMANSHIP 


(Publication No. 1862)* 


Patricia Lee Jackson, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Problem 

This experiment is an application of the concept of frustration 
tolerance (ability to withstand or adapt to frustration), as measured 
by Rosenzweig’s Picture-Frustration Test, to the vocation of retail 
selling. 

The job of the retail salesclerk is a particularly frustrating 
one: a) they work immediately under several superiors, each of 
whom has a special interest (care of stock, customer service and 
volume); b) they have constant contact with varied personalities; 

c) their work is frequently interrupted by customers, superiors, 
and by demands for waiting on more than one customer at a time. 


Procedure 
The experimental design was intended to maintain the conditions 


under which the test would have to operate, should it prove valid. 

To approximate pre-employment motivation, the tests were 
given before the applicants’ final acceptance. The criterion of suc- 
cess used was the one regularly used by the company in its judg- 
ment of employees. 
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The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, the Wonderlic Pe,- 
sonnel Test (mental ability) and a personal data questionnaire were 
administered to 736 newly hired salesclerks who had not yet com- 
pleted the induction procedure. 

These new employees were followed up for job performance. 
Four criterion groups were distinguished: 1) unsatisfactory, sales- 
clerks discharged for poor job performance; 2) satisfactory, those 
remaining six months with no criticisms on their ratings; 3) short 
stay, those resigning voluntarily within three months; and 4) did- 
not-report, those who, although hired, never reported for the job. 


Statistical Analyses 
Odd-even reliabilities of a random sample of one hundred men 


and one hundred women drawn from these cases were computed. 
These reliabilities indicated that the test is not adequately reliable 
for group differentiation in its measurement of the factors outlined 
by Rosenzweig. It is inferred from the low reliabilities that the 
P-F Study is not so much atest as a collection of independent items. 

Having inferred that the test is a collection of independent 
items, a weighted scoring key was constructed to maximize the dif- 
ferences in the percentage of responses of the satisfactory group 
versus the unsatisfactory group. This key was then applied to an 
independent sample who had answered from 21-23 cartoons in the 
test, but not the complete 24. The weighted scoring key was not 
Significant on the independent sample at the .05 level. It was signi- 
ficant at the .138 level which indicates that an equivalent mean dif- 
ference might not be obtained in one out of seven similar samples. 
However, by selecting a certain score as critical, 44 per cent of the 
unsatisfactory and 12 per cent of the satisfactory group would have 
been eliminated. 

The responses of the salesclerk group were compared with 
Rosenzweig’s normative group. No significant differences in re- 


sponse were found between these groups. 
A correlation ratio between the most reliable factor on the P-F 


Study and the intelligence test scores was computed. No significant 


relationship was found. 
There is a relationship, however, between intelligence test 


scores and satisfactoriness or unsatisfactoriness as salesclerks 
in this sample. 

There is also a relationship between intelligence test scores 
and the ability (or tendency) to interpret correctly and/or to com- 
plete all twenty-four of the cartoons in the test. 


Conclusions 
The results of the investigation do not warrant suggesting that 
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this test be instituted for the selection of salesclerks. Considering 
the difficulties encountered in differentiating satisfactory from un- 
satisfactory salesclerks, the small trends seen here — in spite of 

the low reliability of the instrument — suggest that further study of 
the application of improved frustration tolerance measures to the 

prediction of success in retail selling might eventually lead to more 
positive results. 









PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PATIENTS 
CLASSIFIED AS PSYCHOSOMATIC AND AS 
NON-PSYCHOSOMATIC 


(Publication No. 1723)* 


Leonard Krasner, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 

































Since the introduction of the term psychosomatic medicine into 
psychological literature the question has been raised whether there 
are demonstrable personality differences between the various groups 
of patients so defined. In this study we wished to determine by 
means of objective psychological tests measurable personality dif- 
ferences between two groups of patients suffering from diseases us- 
usally termed psychosomatic in the literature, viz. ulcerative coli- 
tis and duodenal ulcer, and also between each of these groups and a 
third group of patients free of psychosomatic disorders. The per- 
sonality differences investigated are those which appeared in the 
responses of our subjects to an objectively scored personality in- 
ventory, the Guilford-Martin Factor Inventory. Personality differ- 
ences were considered to exist when the differences in the respon- 
ses between the various groups were statistically significant. The 
study was oriented toward ascertaining personality differences 
which characterize the present morbid condition of the patients, and 
which may or may not have characterized these groups prior to 
their illness. 

The subjects were three groups of patients in a general hospi- 
tal. All subjects were white males, veterans, native-born, between 
the ages of 20 and 40, and had completed at least the 8th grade. The 
first group consisted of 30 patients with duodenal ulcer as their only 
medical diagnosis. The second group consisted of 27 patients with 
the medical diagnosis of ulcerative colitis. The true cause of both 
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of these illnesses is unknown although many psychogenic theories 
are postulated. Studies have indicated that the two diseases are 
generally mutually exclusive in the same individual. The third 
group was composed of 44 patients with non-psychosomatic disor- 
ders, inguinal hernia or pilonidal cyst, who also had no histories of 
psychiatric or psychosomatic disorder, 

A battery of tests was administered to each of the subjects. It 
included the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence test, the Guilford-Mar- 
tin Factor Inventory (STDCR, GAMIN, OAg, Co), the Thurstone 
Interest Schedule, and a multiple-choice questionnaire covering 
characteristics attributed to these groups. The height and weight 


of each subject was also noted. 
No significant differences were found to exist in vocational in- 


terests or in height or weight. The religious background of the 
three groups differed in that there was a greater incidence of Jew- 
ish patients in the colitis group than in the other two groups. 

The colitis group attained a significantly higher I.Q. than did 
either of the other two groups. The scores, both raw and standard, 
on the 13 personality factors in the Guilford-Martin Inventory were 
compared by means of the t-test. The individual items in the In- 
ventory which differentiated the three groups significantly were 
then determined. Four personality factors and 51 individual items 
differentiated the ulcer from the non-psychosomatic group (.05 level 
or better). Five personality factors and 56 individual items differ- 
entiated the colitis from the non-psychosomatic group. Five per- 
sonality factors (social introversion-extroversion, cycloid tenden- 
cies, ascendence-submission, inferiority feelings, and nervousness) 
and 51 individual items differentiated the combined psychosomatic 
group from the non-psychosomatic group. In all three of these com- 
parisons both the number of personality factors and the number of 
individual items which differentiated the groups were sufficiently 
greater than chance expectancy to warrant the conclusion that per- 
sonality differences, as defined in this study, existed between the 
groups. In all of the differences in the factor scores the direction 
of the psychosomatic groups was toward that of poorer adjustment, 
according to Guilford’s criteria. The differences between the ulcer 
and the colitis groups (1 personality factor and 34 individual items) 
were not significantly greater than chance expectancy. We con- 
clude, therefore, that personality differences, as defined in this 
study, do not exist as between the two psychosomatic groups. 
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A QUANTITATIVE COMPARISON OF CERTAIN 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS RELATED TO GROUP 

PRODUCTIVITY IN TWO WIDELY DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATIONS 


(Publication No. 1705)* 


Nathan Maccoby, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 




































In order to discover what specific patterns of supervisory be- 
havior and attitudes are associated with differences in the produc- 
tivity of groups working under supervision, two widely differing in- 
dustrial settings were selected for study. The first situation 
consists of matched sections of clerical workers in the home office 
of a large insurance company while the second is made up of 
matched maintenance-of-way section gangs on a railroad. Inde- 
pendent productivity measures have been obtained in both situations. 
All supervisors and employees of paired high and low performing 
work groups were intensively interviewed, The interview material 
was coded in the standard content analysis methods of the Survey 
Research Center. 

There are a number of respects in which the results of the two 
studies are in agreement: some in which differences in one situa- 
tion do not occur inthe other. In no instance do differences in one 
study occur in the opposite direction in the other. In a few situations 
high-low differences were found in one situation on variables which 
were not measured in the other. 

The major findings that are consistent for the two studies are: 

1. An inverse relationship between instrinsic job satisfaction 
and section productivity. 

2. A direct relationship between pride in work group and sec- 
tion productivity. 

3. No relationship between financial and job status satisfaction 
and section productivity. 

4. No relationship between satisfaction with the company and 
section productivity. 

5. A direct relationship between productivity and the assump- 
tion of a leadership role by the supervisor. Supervisors of high 
producing sections in both situations give evidence of performing 
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more of a leadership role than is the case for those of low produc- 


ing sections. 
6. An inverse relationship between productivity and amount of 


pressure exerted on supervisor from above. 

7. A direct relation between productivity and the security of 
first-line supervisors in their relationship with higher-level super- 
vision. | 

A major finding in which a relationship was found in one study 
but not in the other: 

There is considerable evidence in Situation I to show that em- 
ployees in low producing sections are under closer supervision. 
The evidence in Situation II does not confidently permit the rejec- 
tion of a chance difference on this point. 





DEVIATION, REJECTION, AND COMMUNICATION 
(Publication No. 1712)* 


Stanley Schachter, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Problem 
This experiment examines the effects of different degrees of 


group cohesiveness and relevance of issue on 1) the degree of re- 
jection of a deviate from a group norm and 2) patterns of commun- 


ication within the groups. 


Procedure 
The experiment was conducted within the framework of what for 


the subject was one of a number of clubs. Two degrees of cohesive- 
ness were produced by manipulating the valence of the chief club 
activity. People who became members of clubs they were interested 
in joining make up the high cohesive groups. People put into clubs 
they did not want to join compose the low cohesive groups. Two de- 
grees of relevance were produced by having the subjects, in one 
case, discuss an issue intimately concerned with the ostensible pur- 
pose of the club; in the other case, discuss an issue which had noth- 
ing to do with the purpose of the club. There were four kinds of ex- 
perimental groups: high cohesive-relevant, low cohesive-relevant, 
high cohesive-irrelevant and low cohesive-irrelevant. 

Each club included in its membership three paid participants. 
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In discussion of the issue with which the club is concerned, one paid 
participant takes a position of extreme deviation from the group 
norm, a second adopts the modal position, and the third starts out 
as an extreme deviate but shifts his position so that at the end of 
the meeting he too is at the mode. 

At the end of a meeting, all members filled out a sociometric 
sheet and moninated people for various committees. 


Theory 

Assumptions are presented to define the relationships of the 
constructs, dependence and pressures to change, to cohesiveness, 
relevance and state of opinion. Communication and rejection are 
coordinated to these two constructs. Dependence defines the pro- 
portion of the pressures to change that can find public expression 
and communication is defined as: Communication = Pressures to 
change X Dependence. Rejection is coordinated to the amount of 
pressures to change which are not exerted and is defined as: Re- 
jection = Pressures to change X (1 - Dependence), These assump- 
tions and coordinations lead to the following derivations: 

1. Persons who do not deviate from a group norm will be re- 
jected less than will persons who do deviate. 

2. With cohesiveness held constant, rejection of the deviate will 
be greater in relevant groups than in irrelevant groups. 

3. With relevance held constant, rejection will be greater in 
high than in low cohesive groups. 

4. In the high cohesive-relevant groups the amount of commun- 
ication addressed to a deviate by non-rejectors should increase 
continuously during the meeting. Rejectors should reach a peak of 
communication during the meeting and then decline continuously. 

». In all other conditions, communications to the deviate from 
rejectors and non-rejectors should increase continuously through- 
out the meeting. 

6. In all conditions, communications to persons in the modal 
position should be uniformly low throughout the meeting. 

7. In all conditions, communications to persons in the slide 
role should decrease continuously during the meeting. 


Results 
The data essentially substantiates theoretical expectations. 
Deviates are nominated for the least important committees and 
ranked low sociometrically. The degree of rejection varies from 
condition to condition in the anticipated directions and the patterns 
of communication, too, conform to the theory. 
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THE PERFORMANCE OF POST-TRAUMATICS, 
POST-TRAUMATIC EPILEPTICS, AND IDIOPATHIC 
EPILEPTICS ON PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS: A STUDY OF THE 
RELATIVE INFLUENCE OF SYMPTOM AND ETIOLOGY 
UPON PSYCHOLOGICAL PERFORMANCE 


(Publication No. 1821)* 


Milton Theaman, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 








This is a study of the performance of three groups of patients, 
24 post-traumatics, 25 post-traumatic epileptics, and 25 idiopathic 
epileptics, on the Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach. The problem 
is to determine whether, with respect to their performance on these 
tests, the post-traumatic epileptics are more similar to the post- 
traumatics than to the idiopathic epileptics. The hypothesis being 
examined is whether a combination of the two groups with the same 
symptom, epileptic seizure, will form a more homogenous unit than 
a combination of the two groups with the same etiology, post-Trau- 


matic condition. 
The subjects are all male, white, non-institutionalized veterans 


of World War II, between the ages of 19 and 42, who reside in or 
around New York City. The post-traumatics, both those with and 
those without epilepsy, are brain-injured patients, the injuries being 
either penetrations or fractures. The average time elapsed between 
the time of injury and the time of examination is more than three 
years. All the idiopathic epileptics have grand mal seizures; six 
have petit mal in addition. All the post-traumatic epileptics have 
grand mal or Jacksonian seizures, The epileptic patients were all 
receiving medication for the control of seizures at the time they 
were examined. Patients exhibiting aphasic or psychotic manifes- 
tations were excluded from the study. 

The groups are equated with respect to age and education. The 
mean ages are: post-traumatic — 28.25; post-traumatic epileptic — 
28.64; idiopathic epileptic — 27.28. The means for the highest grade 
completed are: post-traumatic — 10.25; post-traumatic epileptic — 
10.80; idiopathic epileptic —10.92. The differences among the 
means on each of these factors are statistically unreliable. The 
equivalence in education indicates that the groups were roughly 
equivalent in pre-morbid intelligence. This is supported bythe fact 
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that the groups were also similar in their performance on the In- 
formation subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue. From the level of the 
Information scores, and the I.Q. of the group with the highest intel- 
ligence, the pre-morbid intellectual level for the three groups is 
estimated to be bright normal. | 

With respect to performance on both the Wechsler-Bellevue and 
the Rorschach, the post-traumatic epileptics are more similar to 
the post-traumatics than to the idiopathic epileptics. Therefore, 
combining the two groups with the same etiology, post-traumatic 
condition, forms a more homogeneous unit than combining the two 
groups with the same symptom, epileptic seizure. 

There are a number of characteristics in the Wechsler-Belle- 
vue and Rorschach performance of the patients with brain injury 
(post-traumatics and post-traumatic epileptics) which appear with 
sufficient frequency and severity to differentiate them from the non- 
brain-injured patients. However, there is no group of characteris- 
tics displayed by the epileptics (post-traumatic epileptics and idio- 
pathic epileptics) which will effectively differentiate them from the 
non-epileptics. 

The present level of intellectual functioning of the brain-injured 
is average which, when compared with the estimated bright normal 
pre-morbid level, indicates intellectual impairment. No impairment 
is indicated for the non-brain-injured, since, they are still at the 
estimated pre-morbid level, bright normal. 

The characteristics which differentiate the brain-injured from 
the non-brain-injured are these. On the Wechsler-Bellevue the 
brain-injured reveal disturbances in synthetic and analytical ability, 
and in visual-motor coordination. On the Rorschach the brain-in- 
jured display disturbance in perception, concreteness, overt emo- 
tional expressiveness, and slow reactivity. Since these characteris- 
tics do not appear in the performance of every brain-injured patient, 
caution should be exercised in employing them as a diagnostic de- 
vice in individual cases. 











PSYCHOLOGY, PATHOLOGICAL 


AN EXPERIMENTAL APPLICATION OF 
WECHSLER-BELLEVUE TYPE TESTS IN AN ATTEMPT 
TO DISCRIMINATE AND DIAGNOSE PSYCHOPATHIC 
PERSONALITY TYPES RESIDENT IN A PENAL INSTITUTION 


(Publication No. 1817)* 


Milton Solomon Gurvitz, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1949 





Statement of Problem 

The purpose of this study was to discover whether a psycho- 
metric pattern for adult, male psychopathic prisoners exists on 
Wechsler-Bellevue type tests. 


Related Studies 
Historically, a review of the literature showed a change from 


the concept of psychopathy being due to biological inferiorities to a 
recognition of the psychopath’s aberrant personality. The majority 
of diagnosticians agree on a pragmatic working diagnosis for psy- 
chopathy, although there is little agreement on its aetiology. 

Investigators generally found test patterns associated with var- 
ious disorders and in psychopathy this was usually a higher per- 
formance score on the Wechsler-Bellevue. 


Methods of Procedure 
The personnel consisted of 84 prisoners diagnosed as psycho- 


paths and meeting Lindner’s clinical criteria for psychopathy, a 
control group of non-psychopathic prisoners, and a control group 
from the Wechsler-Bellevue standardizing population. Each con- 
trol was matched with an experimental subject for the factors of age, 
education, intelligence, economic status, race and sex. 

All three groups were administered the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
The psychopaths and prison controls also had the Beta, Well’s Al- 
pha Form 5, USPHS Classification Test and the subtests of the New 
Stanford Achievement Test in reading and arithmetic which were 
weighted by Hull’s formula. The newly weighted Stanford subtests 
were standardized on the same population as the Beta and given 
Wechsler quotient values. The Battery included 7 quotient values 
and 33 subtests. 

Quotient and subtest distributions were tested for normality 
with chi2. Significant differences between the groups were 
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calculated by chi” in all cases and the t test was employed with the 
minority that were normally distributed. 

A case study examination of the psychopaths and their paired 
controls was made utilizing social history, clinical interview, 
Rorschach and the experimental test battery. 


Results 

No characteristic pattern for psychopaths was found on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Beta, Classification, Alpha or New Stanford 
Achievement tests. Trends toward such a pattern were found on the 
Problems and Pairs subtests of the Alpha and the Paper Formboard 
of the Classification Test. 

The 8 representative case studies showed severe psychopathic 
behavior in all cases while the prison controls had few psychopathic 
traits. Psychopathic Rorschachs revealed Lindner’s psychopathic 
criteria in fifty-five per cent of the protocols and psychograms had 
many neurotic signs. Levi’s pattern on the Wechsler-Bellevue had 
many false positives and although the Problems and Pairs subtests 
of the Alpha discriminated some fifty per cent of the psychopaths 
they too had many false positives. The Paper Formboard of the 
Classification Test was least discriminative. 

The case studies indicated that the social history and the clini- 
cal interview appeared to offer a more reliable diagnosis of psy- 
chopathy than do psychological tests. 

Lindner’s clinical criteria of psychopathy were reorganized 
and amplified and divided into those obtainable from the social his- 
tory and those best obtained from the clinical interview. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

The blind diagnosis of psychopathy from psychological tests is 
not a valid procedure. 

Since psychopathy is a chronic state with acute attacks of psy- 
chopathic behavior, the inability to diagnose psychopaths on psycho- 
logical tests may be due to the fact that they are usually tested in 
the chronic state when overt symptoms are minimal. 

Clinical studies on test patterning need carefully controlled ex- 
perimental validation since pathology is only one of the factors 
which may affect test patterns, 

The experimental test battery could be applied to the detection 
of other nosologies. 

Objective methods of diagnosing psychopathy would seem to 
depend on the development of tests which would mobilize the ag- 
gression of the psychopath and cause him to act explosively. 
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THE CATAPHORESIS OF THE CLAY MINERALS AND 
FACTORS AFFECTING THEIR SEPARATION 


(Publication No. 1772)* 


Alvin Herman Beavers, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 





A comprehensive study was made of the cataphoresis of well- 
defined clay minerals and of its variation on the addition of various 
cations, particularly polyvalent cations. 

The minerals included: Wyoming and Arizona bentonites 
(montmorillonite), Putnam (beidellite), Grundite (illite), halloysite, 
kaolinite and quartz. The cations used were lanthanum, thorium 
and hexol (hexavalent and cobalt-ammine compound) in the form of 
their chlorides. The influence of the degree of saturation with so- 
dium hydroxide of the above clay minerals, excepting kaolinite, on 
their migration velocities was also investigated. 

The migration velocities of the minerals studied increased to 
a maximum at about 70 to 80 per cent saturation with sodium. The 
maximum was not pronounced in the case of illite and Arizona ben- 
tonite. 

On the addition of the polyvalent cations, the negative charge 
of the clay minerals was sharply reduced and the slope was deter- 
mined by the type of the clay and the valency of the cation. Except- 
ing the bentonites, all minerals studied could be converted into sta- 
ble positively charged sols. The concentrations of the polyvalent 
cations necessary to reverse the sign of charge were generally re- 
lated to the exchange capacity, and particularly to the nature of the 
isomorphous replacements within the crystal lattice. 

The charge on the Arizona bentonite could be reduced to zero, 
but the Wyoming bentonite retained a small negative charge even at 
a high concentration of the hexavalent compount. The sign of 
charge could not be reversed. 

The reversal of the sign of charge of Putnam could be effected 
with hexol but not with thorium or lanthanum. Both hexol and tho- 
rium reversed the sign of charge of illite Sut lanthanum would do 
no more than bring about coagulation. The sign of charge of both 
kaolinite and quartz could be reversed with hexol and thorium and 
weakly reversed with lanthanum but not sufficiently to form a po- 


sitive stable suspension. 
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The entire salt titration curves (i -c curve), particularly those 
with hexol and thorium chlorides, appear to be sufficiently charac- 
teristic of each clay mineral and they may possibly be made the ba- 
sis of distinguishing the clay minerals. 

By charge control and differential flocculation, a separation of 
kaolinite from Arizona bentonite could be effected using hexol 
chloride. 

Starch was found to coagulate the bentonite minerals but sta- 
bilized the other minerals studied. By differential flocculation of 
the bentonites with starch in presence of other minerals, a separa- 
tion of synthetic binary mixtures could be made. 





SOME PHYSIOLOGICAL ROLES OF SOIL FERTILITY IN THE 
SYNTHESIS OF NITROGENOUS COMPOUNDS BY PLANTS 


(Publication No. 1773)* 


William Guard Blue, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The purpose of this study was a) to determine whether forages 
grown with different fertility levels would manifest differences in 
their proteins as measured by differences in the amino acids com- 
posing them; b) to correlate these differences, if existent, with the 
concentrations of the various levels within the plant and with soil 
fertility levels; and c) to develop a better understanding of the re- 
lation between the nitrogenous constituents of the plant and the in- 
organic elements. | 

Plants of different species were grown in sand-solution cul- 
tures and in the field with an assortment of soil types representing 
a wide range in fertility levels which were further increased by 
fertilizers. The top portions of the plants were harvested while in 
the vegetative stage and dried at 659 C. The assays included the in- 
organic elements, total nitrogen, Van Slyke nitrogen and nine of the 
essential amino acids given by Rose. The major inorganic elements 
were determined by common chemical methods; the trace elements 
semi-quantitatively with the spectrograph; Van Slyke nitrogen by a 
deaminization apparatus; and the amino acids by a micro-biologi- 
cal method which makes use of the specificity of special physiolog- 
ical strains of bacterial species for the amino acids. 

The results showed large variations in the concentrations of 
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the inorganic elements in the plants and these were not necessarily 
in accord with the concentrations in the root medium. The concen- 
trations of the elements including nitrogen were greatly increased 
by withholding one of the inorganic elements from the root medium. 
The amino acid concentrations of the forages varied consider- 
ably, both within and between species, and were not entirely due to 
fluctuations in the percentages of nitrogen. Plants having the high- 
est pércentages of nitrogen did not always have the highest concen- 
trations of the amino acids. There was generally more variation 
in the concentrations of the more complex amino acids thaninthose 
having straight carbon linkages indicating that their synthesis may 
be more dependent on the balance of the inorganic elements in the 
~ plant. Using Rose’s ten essential amino acids as the standard, 
these also seem most likely to be deficient in an animal’s dietary. 
With the addition of magnesium sulfate to a soil growing alfalfa, 
there was generally an increase in methionine concentration. This 
soil developed from relatively pure limestone and deficiencies of 
several elements might occur. By superimposing manure over 
separate trace element and magnesium sulfate treatments the per- 
centage of nitrogen and of most of the amino acids, except the more 
complex ones, were reduced, but when both trace elements and 
magnesium sulfate were added together with manure these fractions 
increased, More variation appeared in the methionine contents of 
legumes than of non-legumes and some high concentrations were 
obtained for the former, indicating that the methionine content is 
not always low, as has been postulated, and may be greatly influ- 
enced by soil fertility. The Van Slyke nitrogen values, expressed 
as percentages of the total nitrogen, ranged from 37 per cent to 82 
per cent. The highest value was obtained with alfalfa grown in a 
medium without sulfur. 
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CATION EXCHANGE BETWEEN ELECTRODIALYZED CLAY 
AND SOILS AS A MEASURE OF THE SUITE OF CATIONS 
MOST AVAILABLE TO PLANTS 


(Publication No. 1775)* 


Donald Albert Brown, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 







Measurement of the suite of readily exchangeable cations of the 
soil was made possible by utilizing the potential for cation exchange 
established between electrodialyzed hydrogen clay and soil when 
these were separated by a membrane. The exchange of hydrogen 
ions of the clay for the cations of the soil affords a means of meas- 
uring the most likely suite of cations presented to the plant root. 

The objectives and limitations of this method were considered. 
The method has for its objective the measurement of the suite of 
ions most available to the plant roots. This reasoning was supported 
by the fact that the plant root has a hydrogen ion environment in 
equilibrium with the cationic environment of the soil colloid. There- 
fore, the initial step in nutrient uptake, i.e., the exchange of the ca- 
tions from the soil colloid environment to that of the root, can be 
measured by the substitution of a cation accepter for the hydrogen 
ion environment of the plant root. This eliminates any attempt to 
measure the dynamic absorption of cations resulting from plant 
metabolism. 

The exchange of cations from the soil to the electrodialyzed 
clay inside the membrane was sufficient to enable quantitative de- 
terminations. The exchange of cations from calcareous soils was 
sufficient in 120 hours to increase the pH of the hydrogen clay sus- 
pension from an initial value of 3.2 to 7.0. In the case of noncal- 
careous soil, the exchange was sufficient to increase the pH of the 
clay suspension from 3.2 to 6.5. 

The collodion membranes used to separate the soil and hydro- 
gen clay were cast on the inside of pyrex glass tubes (20 x 150 mm) 
under moderately rigid conditions of temperature and relative hu- 
midity. 

The ratio of the exchangeable cations of the soil to the hydro- 
gen ions of the clay was shown to affect greatly the suite of cations 
exchanged. The suite exchanged under a low cation:hydrogen ion 

ratio approached that obtained by displacing solution, while the suite 
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exchanged under a high cation: hydrogen ion ratio approached the 
values for the fraction active as obtained by the use of cation actiy- 
ity measurements with selective clay membranes. The stage to 
which the equilibrium was allowed to proceed also had a marked ef- 
fect upon the total cations and the suite of cations exchanged. 

A study was made of the complementary ion effects resulting 
from increasing levels of sodium saturations and percentages of 
calcium carbonate in a synthetically prepared soil. The treatments 
included five levels of sodium saturation; 0, 5, 10, 15, and 20 per 
cent. These five levels were combined with five levels of calcium 
ranging from 65 per cent saturation with the addition of 0.5, 3.0, 6.0, 
and 9.0 per cent free calcium carbonate. Increasing the percentages 
of sodium and calcium saturations greatly altered the suite of ions 
exchanged. 

The data show that successive changes in the suite of ions re- 
sulting from the addition of known amounts of any given ion can be 
evaluated quantitatively by the method proposed by this study. The 
results point to the desirability of following the changes in the suite 
of cations most actively ionized from the soil colloid as modified 
by the complementary ion effects. Such data should help explain the 
basic reasons for different responses of plants to fertilizers. The 
method represents an attempt to measure the suite of most readily 
exchangeable cations in the soil in the absence of the physical and 
chemical artificialities common in fractional electrodialysis or 
leaching experiments involving the use of displacing solutions. 


THE CLAY MINERALOGY OF TWO TYPICAL 
MISSOURI FIRECLAYS 


(Publication No. 1776)* 


John Frederick Burst, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


A Missouri plastic fireclay from Audrain County and a Missouri 
flint fireclay from Mongomery County have been investigated in an 
attempt to define the clay mineral contents of these clays and if pos- 
sible to correlate these contents with their respective physical and 
fired properties. Superficially the clays reveal little evidence to 
account for the great differences in their physical properties in 


both the raw and fired states. 
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The general pattern of research followed in this investigation 
was to determine the mineral content of well-defined fractions of 
each clay and to interpret these results in terms of the entire clay 
fraction. Each clay was divided into six fractions as follows: 
>20u, < 20u >5u, <5u >lu, <lu >0.2u, <0.2u >0.lu, and <0.lu 
equivalent sperical diameter. Mineral content estimates were made 
from results of investigations by the following techniques: 

Total chemical analyses 

Chemical leaching studies 

Differential thermal analyses 

Elevated Temperature-refractive index studies 

Cationic exchange determinations 

X-ray powder diffraction analyses 

X-ray spectromectic studies 

Hydrofluorosilicic acid leaching 

Infrared absorption studies 

Electron microscopy 

Ceramic properties 

Clay mineral contents of the two clays as determined by the 
above techniques were reported as below. 


Plastic fireclay Flint fireclay 
Kaolinite 65-75% 70-75% 
Illite 15-20% about 20% 
Montmorillonite 5% none 
Quartz 15-20% 5% 
Soluble A150. none 5% 


In addition to the experimental work reported, two chapters de- 
voted to laboratory research techniques are included. One describes 
a procedure and technique necessary to conducting particle separa- 
tions in a supercentrifuge by the Marshall, double-layer method, 

The other describes a research procedure whereby quantitative clay 
mineral estimates can be obtained with use of the petrographic mi- 
croscope. The clay mineral estimation is calculated from an inter- 
pretation of the refractive index determinations made on clay sam- 
ples which have been heated to various elevated temperatures. 
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THE EFFECT OF VARYING SOIL MOISTURE, 
FERTILIZATION, AND HEIGHT OF CUTTING 
ON THE QUALITY OF TURF 


(Publication No. 1732)* 


William Hugh Daniel, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


Sixty cultures of Astoria bentgrass, Creeping Red fescue, and 
Kentucky bluegrass were grown in the greenhouse under four soil 
moisture ranges. These ranges were controlled by use of Bouyou- 

- cos moisture blocks placed midway in each jar. After establish- 
ment of the cultures harvests were made following 27, 34, and 43 
days of growth, respectively. The height of growth, yield of clip- 
pings and roots, water applied and the water required to produce a 
unit of dry matter were determined. 

Parallel strips, 18 by 180 feet, of Kentucky bluegrass and 
Creeping Red fescue were divided into replications of five soil 
moisture ranges, very low to very high, and three heights of 
cut, one-half, one, and one and one-half inches. Soil moisture 
blocks were placed at four-inch and ten-inch depths in each plot to 
measure the available soil moisture and determine when to apply 
supplemental irrigation. The yield, rating, composition and fairway 
characteristics of the turf were determined during the season. 

Grasses grown under a high available soil moisture range, 150 
to 50 per cent, produced the greatest yield of tops and roots. These 
grasses used the most water and required 778 units of water to pro- 
duce one unit of dry grass. Cultures maintained from 120 to 20 per 
cent available soil moisture required only 72 per cent as much wa- 
ter, gave 66 per cent as much yield and required 840 units of water 
to produce a unit of dry matter. Allowing the grass to wilt severely 
between water applications resulted in only 10 per cent less water 
use than in the more favorable medium range. 

The weight of the roots from cultures varied proportionately 
with the top yield. Roots from bentgrass cultures under high soil 
moisture conditions produced twice that of those under low soil 
moisture conditions, in which the plants were allowed to wilt be- 
tween each water addition. There was a reduction of the roots in 
the lower two inches of the Brookston clay loam soil that was main- 
tained above 50 per cent available soil moisture. Under excess 
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soil moisture conditions roots were limited to the upper two inches 
of soil and severe nitrogen deficiency was produced. 

Unfertilized grasses required 85 per cent as much water as the 
fertilized yet produced less than half as much top growth and three- 
fourths as much roots. 

On the turf plots two small irrigations, applied when the mois- 
ture block indicated the soil supply was exhausted, prevented the 
turf from turning dormant on those plots. This turf gave a higher 
yield and had a better rating for all heights of cut than that unirri- 
gated. Use of excess water application on this sandy soil did not 
decrease the yield nor produce known root reduction. 

Turf under a low height of cut had larger percentages of bare 
ground, more weeds, and gave less support to golf balls. Fescue, 
when irrigated and cut at one and one-half inches produced a dense 
cover, good ball support, and was almost free of weeds and clover. 


BIOSYNTHESIS OF AMINO ACIDS BY FORAGE PLANTS 
ACCORDING TO SOIL FERTILITY 


(Publication No. 1798)* 


Victor Lawrence Sheldon, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


A microbiological assay for nine of the ten amino acids re- 
quired by the white rat in alfalfa (Medicago sativa), soybeans (Soya 
max), redtop (Agrostis stolonifers major) and sudan grass (Sor- 
ghum vulgare var. sudanese) showed that these organic substances 
of particular food value varied widely according to the inorganic 
composition of the substrate upon which the plants synthesizing 
them were grown. 

The synthesis of methionine was inhibited when sulfur was 
withheld from the solution or was in low supply in the soil. The ap- 
plication of 200 pounds of flowers of sulfur to the acre doubled the 
concentration of methionine in the sudan grass grown on a prairie 
soil of Southwest Missouri. 

The formation of tryptophane was found to be proportional to 
the available boron when this anion was the limiting element in the 
culture solution. Tryptophane synthesis was decreased when mag- 
nesium, boron, manganese and iron were withheld from solutions 
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offered alfalfa and soybeans. Increasing the calcium increased the 
production of this amino acid. The amino acid diversity and the 
plant’s total content of these was shown to be independent of the 
total nitrogen content of the forage. 

Variations in the supplies of phosphorus, nitrogen, calcium and 
potassium in the substrate for plant growth caused marked diversity 
in the suite of amino acids of the protein of the plants. The enzy- 
matic pattern of biosynthesis revealed itself, pointing out some pos- 
sible reasons that such diversity in the components of the plant pro- 
tein might be expected. The effects of the inorganic nutrient elements 
were shown to be of the same kind whether the plants were grown in 


solution, colloidal clay, or in the soil. 


SOCIOLOGY 


ACCOMMODATION AND MILITANCY IN NEGRO LIFE 
1876-1916 


(Publication No. 1823)* 


Jack Abramowitz, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This dissertation is a study of the major economic, political, 
and social activities of the Negro people during the years 1876 to 
1916. The major emphasis of the study is to trace the clash be- 
tween the dominant trends in Negro life, accommodation and mili- 
tancy. Major sections of the study are devoted to consideration of 
the exodus of 1879, the effects of agrarian and Populist movements 
upon the Negro people and the degree of Negro participation in 
these movements, and the factors involved in the rise and decline 
of the forces of accommodation as personified by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

The materials employed in this study include a careful study of 
the files of many of the Negro papers of the period as well as the 
files of the principal Alliance and Populist journals, and the South- 
ern white press. The Booker T. Washington papers have been 
studied as well as the papers of John B. Rayner, Negro Populist 
leader and, later, imitator of Booker T. Washington. In addition to 
these primary sources and the use of government reports and docu- 
ments there has been considerable investigation of the writings, 
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speeches, and letters of individuals living in the period studied. 
Secondary sources include the use of virtually all monographs deal- 
ing with the topic of the agrarian and Populist movements and gen- 
eral works treating the political and social events of the times. 

The findings of the study, in the summary, are: 

First, the degree of Southern participation in the agrarian and 
Populist movement has been underestimated in previous studies. 
The tendency to regard Populism as a midwestern phenomena has 
distorted the greater significance the movement held for the South 
where the threat to the status quo held deeper implications. 

Second, the participation of the Negro people in the agrarian 
and Populist insurgencies was significant in terms of numbers par- 
ticipating and in its effect upon Negro-white relationships in the 
South. The cooperation of Negro and poor white in many parts of 
the South is a worthy part of the Southern heritage. 

Third, the threat that Negro-white cooperation in the Populist 
and Fusion movements posed for Bourbon control of the South 
brought on a wave of statutory disfranchisement aimed specifically 
at barring any future appeals to the Negro by the poor whites. It 
was not fear of Negro domination that led to disfranchisement. 
Rather, it was the knowledge that Negro-poor white cooperation in 
the Populist and Fusion tickets were a definite threat to Bourbon 
domination, 

Fourth, the removal of the Negro from the political field made 
necessary the introduction of a philosophy to divert their attention 
to other spheres of interest. It was this need that prompted upper 
class Southerners to advance Booker T. Washington to the position 
of spokesman for the Hampton-Tuskegee program of accommodation. 

Fifth, the decline of the Washington program and the victory of 
the militant wing was the result of the inability to make any signifi- 
cant advance while led by those believing in accommodation. Disap- 
pointment in the results of Washington’s leadership and the awaken- 
ing interest of white liberals in the Negro problem led to the 
formation of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored Peoples and assured the final victory of the militant section 
of Negro leadership. 
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THE RELATIONSHIPS OF SEVERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS AND THE ACTIVITIES 
AND INTERESTS OF SENESCENTS IN CERTAIN 
HOMES AND CENTERS IN NEW YORK CITY 


(Publication No. 1813)* 


Leo Chalfen, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1950 


An ever-increasing segment of the population, the aged, has 
.. been overlooked in psychological research. Since the leisure-time 
of the senescents is practically all of their time, and since it rep- 
resents a philosophy and practice of life it was chosen for special 
study. This research was undertaken in the desire to aid in the 
definition and organization of the leisure-time aspects of adaptation 
in old age. 

The purpose of this investigation was to discover the extent and 
the nature of the leisure-time activities and interests of persons 
sixty-five of age or more residing in homes for the aged or attend- 
ing recreation centers in New York City, to compare the extent and 
nature of the activities and interests of these groups, and to com- 
pare the association of certain psychological and socio-economic 
characteristics to these activities and interests. 

Stratified-random samples from two distinct milieux were in- 
terviewed individually, 108 persons in seven old age homes and 108 
persons in seven recreation centers for the aged. The subjects 
were over sixty-five years of age and varied in sex, race, religion, 
occupation, employment status, desire for employment, education, 
living arrangements, birthplace, rural or urban upbringing, economic 
identification and marital status. The interviews, which were helped 
by a questionnaire, covered the extent and nature of the activities 
participated in often and the activities desired—the interests. The 
favorite activities and interests were elicited and the intensity of 
liking and time related to each were ascertained. Obstacles barring 
participation in various pursuits were catalogued. All these data 
were treated statistically and psychologically. 

Three general conclusions stand out. First, the home and cen- 
ter populations differ more in the extent and nature of activities 
than in interests. Secondly, the center group is better adjusted in 
the leisure-time area. Thirdly, the persons of high socio-economic 
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status are more dependent upon themselves, whereas the persons 
of low socio-economic status are more dependent upon the environ- 
ment and on others for leisure-time gratification. 

The following general statements summarize the specific find- 
ings of this study: 

1. The home-center is the most influential variable. 

2. The psychological and socio-economic characteristics of 
the subjects tend to be selective in their relationships with the ex- 
tent and nature of leisure-time pursuits and interests. 

3. The activities are inclined to be passive and the interests 
active. Desire for a job is very prominent. 

4. The more important barriers in the path of satisfaction of 
leisure-time interests mentioned were poor physical condition, 
limited finances, unavailable desirable companions and unavailable 
facilities and equipment. Satisfaction and the presence of a partic- 
ular barrier are related. 

). Significantly higher indices of satisfaction were derived for 
the persons attending centers, identifying with the wealthy and mid- 
dle classes, not desiring employment and stating Protestant affilia- 
tion than for their contrasting associates. 

6. Qualitative findings point to the better preservation and ad- 
justment of the more active persons, especially those having re- 
sponsibilities. They also suggest that leisure offers many oppor- 
tunities for personal happiness and social benefit to the aged which 
do not exist in other areas of adaptation, at the present time. 


SOCIAL CLASS IN MODERN AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY 
(Publication No. 1853)* 


Milton Myron Gordon, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Research and theory oriented to the concept, social class, have 
grown to considerable proportions in American Sociology. Consen- 
sus existed that “social class” referred to the horizontal stratifica- 
tion of a population by means of factors related to the economic life 
of the society. Within this general delimitation the concept of class 
has had no precise meaning, but has been used to designate differ- 
ences based on wealth, income, occupation, status position, level of 
consumption, and cultural attributes in various combinations. 
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Consequently, favorable conditions for maximum clarity and com- 
parability of research have been lacking. This study constitutes an 
analytical and critical survey of class research and theory in Amer- 
ican Sociology appearing in the period 1925 to 1949, and proposes a 
consistent terminology and research methodology based on this an- 
alytical survey. 

Materials on social class in American Sociology of the desig- 
nated time period are divided into the following “schools” and areas: 
1) Social Class in the Middle Twenties (The Ecological School and 
Sorokin), 2) The Lynds’Middletown Studies, 3) The Warner School, 
4) Other community Studies, 5) Social Class Theorists, and 6) So- 
cio-Economic Status and Occupational Rating Scales. The concep- 

~ tual system used to analyze these materials postulates that strati- 
fication must be divided into its various dimensions, that these 
dimensions must be rigorously distinguished from one another, and 
that the precise interrelationships of these variables, both struc- 
tural and dynamic must be obtained by empirical study in the life 
of American society. 

Stratification is defined as an arrangement of persons in a 
hierarchy — a system of higher and lower, greater and lesser. It 
rests on either power — a behavioral system in which some persons 
directly or indirectly manipulate the lives of other persons, or ob- 
tain greater rewards from the culture by virtue of differential pos- 
session of economic goods or institutional authority — or status—a 
psychological system of attitudes in which superiority and inferior- 
ity are reciprocally ascribed. Power is further divided into eco- 
nomic power and political power. Thus the three basic stratifica- 
tion variables are economic power, political power and social status. 
Each of these stratification hierarchies is analyzed internally, and 
an index of factors is offered to measure the position of a given per- 
son on any one of these hierarchies. Structural relationships be- 
tween any two of these hierarchies refers to the exact nature of the 
inter-correlation at any point in time; dynamic relationships refers 
to their causal connection through time. Associated variables re- 
fers to behavioral categories which are not in themselves hierarch- 
ical but which are produced by the operation of stratification vari- 
ables, and which in turn contribute to the dynamics of stratification. 
The two principal types of associated variables are group life, or 
the social divisions produced by stratification, and cultural attri- 
butes, or characteristic behavior and attitudes. The relationship 
of these associated variables with each of the stratification hier- 
archies must be studied empirically. 

The above analytical scheme is applied to the content of class 
studies, and each group is analyzed with reference to its success 
in conceptually distinguishing the categories outlined and in 
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empirically determining their relationships. It is proposed that the 
term “social class” be applied consistently to groups distinguished 
along the social status hierarchy. The dynamic role of economic 
factors operating through time to produce the social status struc- 
ture has been substantially demonstrated. The structural and dy- 
namic relationships of the social status structure with the economic 
power structure, the political power structure, and the associated 
variables of group life and cultural attributes constitute the social 
class system in its entirety. Within this analytical framework fu- 
ture research may proceed to provide comparable cumulative data 
which will reveal the exact interrelationships of these variables 


with each other, 


SANGLEY: THE FORMATION OF ANTI-CHINESE FEELING IN 
THE PHILIPPINES — A CULTURAL STUDY OF THE 
STEREOTYPES OF PREJUDICE 


(Publication No. 1746)* 


Margaret Wyant Horsley, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The Spanish attitude toward the Sangley, the Chinese of the 
Philippines, changed from liking to fear and hatred within a com- 
paratively few years. The Spaniards, who made the first perman- 
ent settlement in the Phillipine Islands, met some Chinese junks in 
1571 and wrote of them then and for some years with tolerance. 
They welcomed the merchants from Canton and Fukien Province in 
China. The slow change in the European feelings appears in the 
laws on segregation into a Parian (Chinese quarter) outside of the 
city wall, restrictions on trade, movement, and taxes. By 1593 
when Dasmarinas, Spanish governor of the Philippines, was mur- 
dured by the Chinese oarsmen whom he had impressed into service 
on his galley, the entire Spanish colony feared an attack by the 
great Ming Empire. Nothing happened then. However, in 1603 the 
tension between the Sangley and the Spaniards flared into violence. 
The bloody massacre ended with the death of at least 23,000 Chinese 
and with 200 of them sent to the galleys. Only a handful of the 
wealthy Sangley merchants were left in the city of Manila. 

Such an abrupt change of feeling requires some explanation. 
No previous prejudice against the Chinese can be found as a basis 
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for this change of feeling. Nor is racial prejudice a possible ex- 
planation at this period. An investigation of the history and culture 
of this part of the Orient and of Peninsular Spain gives the answer 
in cultural terms. The development of prejudice in the Philippines 
is related to the Spanish cultural attitudes toward the Jews, Moors, 
and other “foreigners” of Spain. In the case of the Jews, Moors, 
and Chinese a process of increasing prejudice ending with violence 
is apparent. 

The Spaniards met these foreign groups at first with either tol- 
erance or respect. As the shaky Spanish political and economic 
structure demanded security, the Spaniards turned toward unity of 
culture as the solution. This the Spaniard conceived in first relig- 
ious terms. Hence the mass conversions by force of Jews and 
Moors. As another step in obtaining cultural unity, the Spaniards 
sought by legislation to compel conformance to religion and culture. 
The strangers remained strangers and the Spanish fear heightened. 
In a last convulsive effort to make herself secure, Spain expelled 
all her Jews and Moors. The Jews in 1492 and the Moors over a 
century later. 

The process is repeated with the Chinese. They were met with 
tolerance, respect, even liking. The Spanish position in the Orient 
was never secure. In political terms they feared the Japanese Hide- 
yoshi, the Ming Empire and the Portuguese in the East Indies. The 
Dutch appearing with a fleet in 1600 were a final blow at Spanish 
colonial uncertainty.’ The economic well-being of the Spanish colony 
depended upon the Manila galleons taking the silks and wealth of 
China to Mexico and returning with the silver and gold of the New 
World, and they were subject to all the uncertainties of trade and 
weather. All during the last years of the 15th century the Spanish 
colonial government at Manila sought a solution to the ever-greater 
Chinese population and to the Sangley dominance of commerce by 
increasing segregation and restrictions. The massacre of 1603 fol- 
lowed the Dutch attack of 1600 and the disasters to several galleons. 
A number of “incidents” strained relations until the social ten- 
sion broke, and most of the Chinese of the Manila area were 
killed. 

It becomes clear that the anti-Chinese feeling of the Span- 
iards of the Philippines must be seen in relation to the Spanish 
fear of foreigners. Their fear and distrust of foreigners runs 
through several hundred years of Spanish history and its pattern 
can only be understood in relation to Spanish culture as a whole. 
The process of the changing attitude toward foreign groups re- 
flects the Spaniard’s attempt to find a solution to his problem — 
what to do about foreign groups who become necessary to the 
economy and are part of the whole society, but who remain 
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culturally foreigners. Expulson or massacre is a final, rather 
brutal, solution. The process in the islands is a repetition of 
the process in Spain. It clearly is a cultural problem—not a 
racial or a psychological one. 


RECEPTION AND USE OF FARM AND HOME INFORMATION 
BY LOW-INCOME FARMERS IN SELECTED 
AREAS OF MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 1789)* 


Herbert Frederick Lionberger, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The farm population comprises the only major occupational 
group in the United States which is favored with a publicly supported 
research staff devoted to the interests of its particular occupation. 
Yet many farmers persist in the use of antiquated farm methods, 
and many of them do not readily accept the information and serv-. 
ices offered by land grant colleges although these are available with- 
out direct cost to the recipient and with the expenditure of little ef- 
fort. Furthermore, it appears that low-income farmers who need 
up-to-date information most actually get the least. 

The major purpose of this study was to suggest more effective 
methods of reaching low-income farmers with educational mater- 
ials. More specific objectives were to determine 1) certain socio- 
economic characteristics and attitudes of low-income farmers, 2) 
what contacts they have with the available means of farm and home 
information, 3) what sources of information they consider useful, 
4) what factors appear to condition contacts and the recognition of 
useful sources of information, and 5) how recognized sources of 
information are related to the kind and number of approved prac- 
tices followed. 

The material for the study was obtained during the late spring 
months of 1946 from interviews with 459 full-time farm operators 
and their wives, who were rated in the lower economic third by lo- 
cal committeemen on the basis of the value of farm products sold 
or traded off the farm. The farmers were proportionately selected 
from DeKalb, Shelby, Boone and Vernon counties taken as repre- 
sentative of a relatively homogeneous cultural and social area of 
northern and west-central Missouri where the possibilities for 
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agricultural development and improvement of farm life are very 
favorable. Farm incomes, levels of living, and standards of educa- 
tion in the survey area are higher than for the state as a whole. 
Conditions of soil fertility, rainfall, and temperature combine to 
favor the production of grain and livestock which finds a ready 
market in nearby metropolitan centers. 

The farmers interviewed were almost exclusively whites, es- 
sentially localistic in origin, and relatively immobile on the land. 
They were about as well situated with respect to size of farm, farm 
ownership, and quality of land as all farmers in the survey area, 
and had about the same amount of schooling. They were bound to 
the soil by tradition and sentiment. It was obvious that whatever is 
done to improve their situation will need to be directed to improv- 
ing their situation on the farms. 

Conclusions drawn from the study suggest, among other things, 
the basic need of increasing contacts with the available means of 
farm and home information as a prerequisite to farm practice im- 
provement. In view of the universality with which low-income farm- 
ers recognized newspapers and farm journals as valuable sources 
of farm and home information, the regularity with which they read 
articles dedicated to farm and home information, and the wide- 
spread use of the radio as a source of farm and home information, 
it appears that the printed page and the radio should be more exten- 
Sively used as a means of informing low-income farmers about new 
farm and home practices. It further appears that local primary 
groups may be advantageously used as activating mechanisms. The 
relationship between approved practice ratings on one hand and the 
number of personal, reading, and radio sources of information per 
household on the other indicate the need for a multiple approach in 
reaching low-income farmers with educational materials. Educa- 
tional effort and salesmanship which recognizes the cultural-social 
and psychological conditions of farm life will be required. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF AGRICULTURAL COLONIZATION 
IN PERU WITH REFERENCE TO PERSONS 
OF EUROPEAN ORIGIN 


(Publication No. 1765)* 


Thomas Wilson Longmore, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


This dissertation describes in detail the negotiations of an 
agreement between the Government of Peru and the Inter-govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees relating to displaced persons. From 
first-hand information, an analysis is made of the conflict between 
the purely diplomatic aspects of the Mission and a scientific ap- 
proach to immigration and settlement. The agreement itself in- 
cluded an arrangement whereby displaced persons could be absorbed 
into agriculture and industry on small scale and on a highly selec- 
tive basis. In addition, a priority on potential zones of colonization 
was Stipulated in the agreement based upon field observations of 
members of the Mission and detailed reports by Peruvian experts. 
Top priority was given the Middle Huallaga River Valley after care- 
ful consideration of a number of other areas, including Satipo, 
Perene Colony, Chanchamayo, Pozuzo, Jaen-Bellavista, Urubamba, 
Madre de Dios, Oxapampa and Villa Rica. As a direct result, an 
intensive study was begun of real conditions existing in the Middle 
Huallaga. 

Statistical methods were applied extensively to describe the 
social organization and levels of living of the people. Techniques 
developed by American rural sociologists were used to study rep- 
resentative areas of the sub-cultures of the Valley, the analysis 
being based primarily upon 1143 family interviews in 3 study sites 
— Juanjui, Panao and Tingo Maria. Age, sex and cultural character- 
istics of the population are analyzed showing wide variation between 
the three study sites. Panao is an area of out-migration resulting 
in an older population with relatively large numbers of females. | 
Tingo Maria is an area of frontier characterized by large numbers 
of males in the most productive ages. Juanjui has a stable popula- 
tion and a more even age distribution. Indian traits are generally 
found among the families of Panao and Tingo Maria but are barely 
discernible in Juanjui. 

The population of Panao lives in a pueblo-type settlement while 
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the Indian families living in the surrounding countryside have very 
little feeling of belonging to the pueblo. Most of the population in 
Panao is made up of small merchants, artisans and specialists. On 
the other hand, the population of the Tingo Maria site is about 
equally divided between the pueblo and adjacent rural neighborhoods 
where the farm families feel closely tied in with the pueblo. In 
Juanjui most of the population lives in the pueblo proper, a large 
majority of whom are dependent upon their small farms located in 
the surrounding jungle areas to which they go to plant and harvest 
their crops. 

The income of families was determined by the family interview 
and serves as one of the major variables of classification. It is 
shown that the expenditures of families for food constitute a rela- 
tively elastic element in family budget behavior. This means that 
most families are living below a basic minimum level of living. The 
standards and levels of living are analyzed as they relate to housing 
and home conveniences, health, education and family consumption. 
Standards and levels of living were found to be generally higher in 
Tingo Maria than in either Panao or Juanjui. 

Housing is inadequate for the majority of families in all study 
sites. Furthermore, only a small percentage of families share in 
modern conveniences, such as radios, clocks, electricity, toilets, 
etc. Medical needs are greatest in the Tingo Maria site but medi- 
cal facilities and personnel are utilized to a much greater extent 
than in Panao or Juanjui. The levels of general education are ex- 
tremely low in all three study sites and significant numbers of fam- 
ilies have no one who is able to read, making it difficult to reach 
them with an educational program. 

A plan for settling 2,000 families in the Huallaga Valley ata 
cost of approximately $5,750,000 (1947) is outlined based upon the 
major findings of this study. This plan assumes that European col- 
onists could expect to live under about the same levels of living as 


found in the Tingo Maria site. 





TYPOGRAPHY 


MODERNISM IN AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHY: 1925-1934 
(Publication No. 1782)* 


Paul Leslie Fisher, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


After World War I, European typographers produced a style of 
printing that has since been catalogued as “modern typography.” 
The most noteworthy work on the continent probably was completed 
at the Bauhaus School of Weimar, later of Dessau, Germany, 1925- 
1929. 

American display advertising was shortly interested in the new 
techniques of presenting printed communications. The asymmetric 
balances, elementary types, and apparently simple layouts featured 
by the new style caught the fancy of the advertising typographer. At 
the start, therefore, modernism in American typography was pri- 
marily significant in applications by the advertising industry, par- 
ticularly in the field of “smart” magazine advertising. 

Modern layouts, for maximum appeal based on tenuous spatial 
arrangements, were imperfectly understood by American typograph- 
ers. The multitudinous type designs spawned by the modernists in 
the 1925-1934 period considered in the study were riotously em- 
ployed. The result was that, in the earliest years, modernism in 
American typography was subjected to virulent criticism by many 
of the ablest men in the field. About 1930, the new typography com- 
menced to show signs of maturity. 

Of the three major vehicles of printed communication — the 
book, the newspaper, and the magazine — it was the magazine, par- 
ticularly the magazine of sophistication and fashion, which most ad- 
vanced the cause of modern typography. Less spectacular, and 
more lasting, were the facets of modern typography incorporated 
by the newspaper. Bookmaking experienced relatively little change. 

Prosecution by the German National Socialist party in the early 
1930’s forced many outstanding European typographers and design- 
ers in the other graphic arts to America. It was this group of su- 
premely gifted men that greatly contributed in bringing modern ty- 
pography in America to its peak. Young designers became prone 
to espouse the illustrative-graphic techniques the Europeans fa- 
vored. Unfortunately, these techniques were not easily mastered 
by the average fashioner of printed materials. The simple 
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typographer lacked the knowledge or appreciation to modern art and 
psychology necessary to completion of printing in the modern spirit. 

An assessment, undertaken 1949-1950, of the influences of 
modern typography indicated that certain modernist approaches to 
layout and selection of types had been assimilated into the main 
stream of American typography. However, many of the procedures 
advanced during the dominant period of modern typography in 
America — 1925-1934 — seemed to have been repudiated. 

There was evidence of a general lack of experimentation in 
typography by newspaper, magazine, and book publishers. Even the 
pioneer of modernism in printing, display advertising, appeared to 
return increasingly to traditional practices. The tendency in type 
design was away from the functional and back once more to the or- 
namental. There were evidences of disillusionment with modern 
typography which had not conquered all the fields dreamed for it, a 
typography which, in 1950, seemed drained of all its early inventive- 
ness, to which nothing new was being added. A cycle, a manner, a 
style to typography seemed quietly to slip away, leaving behind it 
only interesting artifacts. 


ZOOLOGY 


BIOLOGY OF SCHISTOSOMATIUM DOUTHITTI (CORT, 1914) 
PRICE, 1931, (TREMATODA) IN ITS HOSTS 


(Publication No. 1770)* 


Mohamed E]-Said El-Gindy, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 





Among important unsolved problems relating to the biology of 
schistosomes in definitive and intermediate hosts are: classifica- 
tion of post-cercarial growth stages, elucidation of the migration 
route of young worms in definitive hosts, and reaction of interme- 
diate and final hosts toward a new infection. 

Schistosomatium douthitti was used for the study of the above 
problems for it is endemic in small mammals and snails in Michi- 
gan. Mice, Peromyscus maniculatus and Mus musculus, were used 
as definitive hosts. Snails, Lymnaea stagnalis appressa, were used 
as intermediate hosts. Both kinds of hosts were suitable for these 


experiments. 
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Post-cercarial development of each sex is divided into nine 
stages, based on development of the genital system which is traced 
from the twelve cell stage to sexual maturity. This classification 
is more consistent and easier to follow than classifications based 
on other criteria employed for other schistosomes. Because of 
variation in rate of migration and location, worms of the same age 
may present unequally developed genital systems. Seven day worms 
have doubled their length; eight day females are narrower than 
males; ten day worms are apparently sexually dimorphic, and 
twelve day worms are sexually mature. Before eight days, the ven- 
tral sucker is smaller than the oral, reaching the same diameter on 
the eighth day, and is larger thereafter. Intestinal ceca unite in old 
worms and occasionally in young. Eyespots are sometimes present 
in young sexually mature worms. 

Laurer’s canal is first reported for S. douthitti. 

The route of migration in the final host was determined by ex- 
periments on 127 mice, four sectioned and others dissected at dif- 
ferent ages of infection. Cercariae penetrate the intact skin, usu- 
ally lie parallel to the skin surface, and do not feed on blood in the 
skin. They migrate through lymph vessels and nodes to the heart, 
and within pulmonary arteries to the lungs where they break through 
the arteries, wandering in the lung stroma and encysting briefly. 
Worms break through the surface of the lungs to the thoracic cavity, 
migrate to the liver through the diaphragm, along esophagus and 
postcaval vein, penetrate the surface of liver and enter the portal 
circulation. Beginning eight days after infection, males migrate to 
the mesenteric veins; females tend to stay in the liver; but the 
presence of males stimulates them to migrate to the intestinal 
veins. Some worms wander from the regular migration route, pen- 
etrating heart muscles, spinal cord, brain, thymus gland, thoracic 
lymph gland, kidneys and postcaval vein where they presumably die. 
The route of migration of S. douthitti from skin to heart corrobor- 
ates results found by Koppisch (1937) for S. mansoni and the route 
from lungs to liver confirms the findings of Narabayashi (1916) for 
S. japonicum and of Lampe (1927) for mansoni. 

Prenatal infection was not observed. 

Younger snails are more susceptible than old to infection by mira- 
cidia, and snails exposed individually to single miracidia show a lower 
percentage of infection than snails of the same age exposed individu- 
ally to several miracidia. Lack of bisexual infections in individu- 
ally infected snails exposed later to miracidia is believed to be due to 
acquiredimmunity. The rare occurrence of bisexual infections in nat- 
urally or experimentally infected snails is explained by age immunity 
or immunity acquired by previous infection. In mice, partial immunity 
to reinfection probably occurs following establishment of worms. 
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SUMMER FOOD HABITS OF MOOSE (Alces americana 
shirasi Nelson) AND EFFECTS OF VARIOUS FACTORS ON 
FOOD SUPPLY IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


(Publication No. 1703)* 


John Frank McMillan, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 













This study covers an area of approximately nine square miles 
in central northwest Yellowstone Park and was undertaken to obtain 
information on summer feeding habits of moose. Data were gathered 
in the summers of 1947-48-49 by direct field observations of the an- 
imals. A survey was made on 500 milacre plots to determine the 
extent of browsing on willows. 

The number of moose on the study area was calculated to range 
between 29 and 33, with a density per square mile of 3.3-7.5. Ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the cows bear calves. _ 

The major feeding periods in the day have their peaks at 7-9 
A.M. and 7-11 P.M. A minor feeding period occurs from 1-3 P.M. 

Willow browse constitutes approximately 88 per cent of the food 
of moose with forbs, sedges, and aquatic plants making up the re- 
mainder. The average weight of willow browse eaten per day by an 
average adult bull and cow is 34.44 and 31.41 pounds, respectively. 
The average weight of browse produced per square meter of ground 
surface in a season is 3,52 and 1.58 pounds for Salix Geyeriana and 

S. Wolfii, respectively. Heavy browsing causes a loss of production 
of 24 to 43 per cent, 
Moose do not feed in open, exposed places unless cover is within 
half a mile. Elevation alone is not a range-limiting factor. 

Moose remove the willow browse by nipping, stripping or a 
combination of both. The rate of movement while feeding on willows 
is approximately 3 yards every 5 minutes. They move more slowly 
when feeding on aquatic plants. 

The height at which moose may feed on a plant is variable. They 
may graze at ground level or browse as high as 7 feet. About 56 
per cent of all browsing is done at a level between 2 and 4 feet. 

Moose in frequent contact with people become less wary than 
those in isolated areas and give evidence of recognizing individual 
persons. 

Little social organization exists among moose; however, 
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between certain bulls and cows there may be a close association 
that frequently continues until early September. Association of 2 
individuals tends to be of longer duration than when a greater num- 
ber is involved. 

Elk are associated with moose on the feeding grounds and are 
in competition with moose for food, but there is neither demonstrated 
antagonism nor close association between them. Elk are associated 
with moose almost twice as frequently as moose are with elk, i.e., 
the elk are invading the moose range, and not the reverse. 

The browse survey on 500 milacre plots indicate that: 

a. The entire area is browsed to some extent. 

b. Browsed twigs average 44 per cent of the total. 

c. Browse injury is a cumulative effect. 

d. The “brooming” response is greater, and the amount of kill- 
ing of individual twigs is less, in S. Geyeriana than in S. Wolfii. 

e. The greatest injury is done when a twig is both | nipped and 
stripped. 

f. Small clumps of willows are more readily killed by winter 
browsing than larger copses. 

g. Proximity of willows to the highway appears to have little 
effect in preventing heavy browsing. 

h. Clumps of willows are browsed as much in the center as at 
the edge. 

Beavers and mule deer offer little competition to the moose at 
the present time. Rust and fungous infections do not greatly reduce 
the amount of willow browse. 

The artificial conditions imposed by sanctuary in the park have 
operated to bring about changes in ecological relationships between 
the larger mammals. Because of high population densities of both 
moose and elk the food supply is being depleted rapidly where these 
species are in competition for willows. 
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POSTHARMOSTOM HELICIS (LEIDY, 1847) ROBINSON 1949, 
(TREMATODA), ITS LIFE HISTORY AND A REVISION 
OF THE SUBFAMILY BRACHYLAEMINAE 


(Publication No. 1714)* 


Martin John Ulmer, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 











Unencysted metacercariae from terrestrial snails were de- 
scribed by Leidy (1847) as Distoma Helicis. Later investigators 
referred to this species under various names, but Robinson (1949) 
showed that it should be Postharmostomum helicis. Metacercariae 
Occur in pericardial cavity of various terrestrial molluscs, primar- 
ily Anguispira alternata. 

Definitive mammalian hosts include Peromyscus maniculatus 
and Tamias striatus. Other small mammals (Blarina, Microtus, 
Synaptomys) cannot serve as final hosts. Partial immunity to su- 
perinfestation occurs following establishment of adult worms in 
cecum of final host. Metacercariae reach cecum within 6 hours 
after ingestion, attach, begin to feed on blood. No shrinkage occurs 
during passage into cecum; thereafter, growth is continuous. Sex- 
ual maturity is reached in 8 days; after 30 days, genital glands di- 
minish somewhat in size, then gradually prow, keeping pace with 
body. Adults in P. maniculatus still produce viable eggs 5 months 
post-feeding. Adults lack cirrus pouch. Flattening worms causes 
pronounced variations in size, shape of body and internal organs, 
particularly genital glands. Much confusion in taxonomic studies 
has arisen from use of flattened specimens for description of 
species. 

Hatching of eggs may be observed if adult worms are kept un- 
der refrigeration, then crushed and examined at higher tempera- 
tures. Miracidia possess 3 groups of cilia, resulting in erratic © 
movement of miracidia. 

Sporocyst stages are restricted to A. alternata. Embryonated 
eggs hatch within intestinal tract; miracidia develop within connec- 
tive tissues of liver and kidney into many-branched mother sporo- 
cysts that after 7-8 weeks produce unorganized daughter sporocyst 
embryos, which are discharged through terminal birth pores. Spo- 
rocyst infections in nature are rare (1.1%), metacercarial infections 
high (88%). Mother sporocysts, which disappear approximately 
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10 weeks after infection of snail host, differ from daughter sporo- 
cysts in their greater opacity, motile branches, persistent central 
mass, and lack of cercarial embryos. 

Daughter sporocysts develop rapidly in connective tissues of 
liver, kidney and occasionally mantle. Recognizable cercarial em- 
bryos appear 8-10 weeks after infection; cercariae emerge from 
snail 12-33 weeks post-infection, depending upon temperature con- 
ditions. Cercarial production may extend a year or more, length of 
infection varying inversely with its intensity. Daughter sporocysts 
in nature occur at all seasons, indicating lack of seasonal perio- 
dicity. 

Development of cercarial excretory system follows plan simi- 
lar to that of fork-tailed cercariae; tertiary excretory pores, how- 
ever, appear and function only in young metacercariae. Excretory 
tubes in all stages of P. helicis are non-ciliated, in contrast to 
most Brachylaeminae. 

A second intermediate host, either A. alternata or other ter- 
restrial snail is required for metacercarial development. Cercariae 
enter respiratory aperture, move through ureters to kidney, andvia 
reno-pericardial canal reach heart chamber, where as metacer- 
cariae, they become infective in six months, but may remain ayear 
or more. Decaudation by dehiscence usually requires 10 weeks. 

A related but unidentified brachylaemid employing A. alternata 
as first and second intermediate hosts differs from P. helicis in 
possessing ciliated excretory ducts, straight intestinal crura, and 
in location of metacercariae within renal chamber of second inter- 
mediate host. 

The subfamily Brachylaeminae is emended to include genus 
Panopistus; the genus Postharmostomum is also recharacterized. 
Three graphs, 10 tables, 9 plates, 106 figures. 
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THE DIALECTS OF ANCIENT GAUL 
(Monograph) Part III 


(Publication No. 1911)* 


Joshua Whatmough, M.A. 
University of Cambridge, England, 1946 


Whatmough, Joshua (1897- ) 


The Dialects of Ancient Gaul (continued, see Microfilm Ab- 





stracts Vol. X, No. 1, 1950, pp. 141-142. Pub. No. 1571; andPart II 


in Vol. X, No. 2, 1950, pp. 175-176. Pub. No. 1733. 


The contents of this third part (pp. 481-661) are as follows: 


IV LVGDVNENSIS 
Introduction 


Notes xxviii, xxix Lyons, Briord, Géligneaux, and 
Macon: Items in Latin inscriptions 


160,161 (with Note xxx) Inscriptions of Auxey-le 
Grand, Nuits-Saint-Georges, Couchey 


162-164 (with Note xxxi) Inscriptions of Atitun, Sens, 


Auxerre, Nevers, and Saint-Révérien 


165-169 (with Note xxxii) Inscriptions of Alise- 
Sainte-Reine 


170-173 (with Note xxxiii) Inscriptions of Paris 
Note xxxiv Inscriptions of Provenchéres and Vieux 
174 (with Note xxxv) Inscriptions of Vieil-Evreaux 


175 (with Note xxxvi) -—<igurines and other objects 
showing the form au(u)ot 


Note xxxvii Dubious inscriptions of Le Morbihan 


176 Names on Terra Sigillata found in Lugdunensis 
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CONFERENCE RESEARCH STAFF PAPERS 1948-49 
(Publication No. 1866)* 


Conference Research 
University of Michigan, 1948-49 


This microfilm consists of the following staff papers: 


Staff. “Theoretical Framework for Experimental Research on 
the Administrative Conference.” Jan., 1948, 7 pp. An early ver- 
sion of the basic theoretical framework within which both field work 
and experiments were conceived. 


Shelley, H. P. “Questionnaire Study of Cohesiveness and Satis- 
faction Outcomes.” July, 1948, 12 pp. A preliminary exploration 
of the reliability and validity of paper-and-pencil forms in a field 
situation. 


Levin, H. “Description of Roles.” Aug., 1948, 12 pp. Descrip- 
tion by industrial executives of the roles of member, chairman, 
secretary, and natural leader in administrative conferences, using 
a check-list technique. 


Miller, N. Edd. “Survey of Literature on Communication in 
Group Discussions.” Nov., 1948, 17 pp. This paper includes a bib- 
liography of 170 references. 


Peterman, J. N. “Verbal Participation, Its Relation to Decision 
Satisfaction and the Leader Function in Decision-Making Groups.” 
Apr., 1949, 6 pp. Initial analysis of some variables studied infield 
conferences observed in a governmental agency. 


The remaining papers in this microfilm are supplementary to 
Heyns’ Experimental Conferences, Series A (ExC-A), on leadership- 
participant patterns. These role-played conferences were used for 
methodological explorations during the initial phases of the project. 
The main findings were reported by Heyns in his Ph.D. thesis (Un- 
iversity Microfilms Publication #1172). These papers were worked 
up by various staff members as supplements to the work reported 
in the thesis. 


Heyns, R. W. “Effects of Variation in Leadership on Partici- 
pant Behavior in Group Discussions.” Dec., 1948, 3 pp. Thisisa 
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short summary of Heyns’ thesis, which is helpful in orienting the 
reader to the papers which follow. 


Heyns, R. W. “Functional Analysis of Group Problem-Solving 
Behavior.” Oct., 1948, 12 pp. The description, reliability, and ap- 
plicability of a system of content-analysis of the problem-solving 
behavior of participants in a discussion group, as developed in 
ExC-A., 


Guetzkow, H. “Conference Process Expectations.” Nov., 1948, 
7 pp. An analysis of the effect of pre-conference expectations 
about conference procedures on participant satisfaction with con- 
ference leadership and process. This work is based upon data 
~ gathered in ExC-A. 


Heyns, R. W. and Miller, N. Edd. “Communication.” Apr., 
1949, 16 pp. An exploratory study of communication variables 
(audibility and understandability of oral responses, role of non- 
vocal gestures, etc.), in the ExC-A conference situations. 


Peterman, J. N. and Guetzkow, H. “Solution Goal Orientation.” 
Sept., 1948, 11 pp. A study of the change in underlying attitudes of 
the participant as the result of group discussion. Based upon data 
gathered in ExC-A. 


Shelley, H. P. “The Use of Differentiation Analysis to Evaluate 


Decision Quality.” Aug., 1949, 11 pp. Application of H. Werner’s 
conceptual differentiation theory to the analysis of the quality of de- 
cisions. Based upon data gathered in ExC-A. 


Mishler, E. “Design for Testing the Relation Between the 
Quality and the Conceptual Differentiation of Problem Solutions.” 
Oct., 1948, 4 pp. Suggestions for further experimental work on 


conceptual differentiation technique. 
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BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT CONFERENCES, 1949 
(Publication No. 1904)* 


Conference Research 
University of Michigan, 1949 


This microfilm collects the observational forms and question- 


naires finally used in the 1949 field study on real-life conferences 
in government and industry, Field Conference Observations, Series 
B (FCO-B). Earlier editions of these instruments are not included. 





Introduction: Data Collection Procedures 











Observation and Recording Forms: 











Form #5, Problem Solving Category Tally. 

Manual for Analysis of Problem-Solving Behavior, used with 
Form #5. 

Form #6, Personal Pronoun Tally. 

Form #7a, Agenda Item Topic and Conflict Situation Tally. 

Form #9, Satisfaction of Self-Oriented Needs Tally. 

Manual for Rating of Self-Oriented Needs, used with Form #9. 

Form #10, Seating and Numbering Plan. 


Participant Interview and Questionnaire Forms: 


Form #la, Initial Contact Interview. 

Form #13d, Post-Conference Questionnaire — Participants and 
Leader. | 

Form #12b, Post-Conference Interview — Leader. 

Form #13e, Post-Conference Interview — Participants. 

Post-Conference Interviewer’s Manual, used with Forms #12b 
and #13e. 

Forms #16a, #16b, #16c Delayed Conference Reaction — Partici- 
pants and Leader. 


Observer and Interviewer Rating Forms: 











Form #lla, Variables for Observer Ratings. 
Manual for Observers, used with Form #lla. 
Form #14, Interviewer Estimation of Outcomes. 
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school curriculum program. Charles Moore Allen, Ed.D. U. of Ill., 1950. 
398 pp., No. 1658 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


The development of Pennsylvania state teachers colleges as institutions 
of higher education (1927-1948). Harvey A. Andruss, Ed.D. Penn. State 
Coll., 1949. 201 pp., No. 1440 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


Age changes in measures of eye-movements in silent reading. Francis 
A. Ballantine, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 131 pp., No. 1502 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 1) 


A comparison of teachers’ marks with an actual battery of aptitude test 
percentile scores. (Field Study No. 1) Howard L. Blanchard, Ed.D. 
Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 124 pp., No. 1593 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A personal guide for women students in elementary education. Margaretta 
M. Bone, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 230 pp., No. 1567 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The relative effectiveness of incidental guidance and a program of 
intensified educational and vocational guidance on the adjustment and 
vocational success of a class of Flint, Michigan, high school students 
five years after the graduation of the class. Elden L. Brigham, Ph.D. 
U. of Mich., 1950. 252 pp., No. 1504 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
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The state and nonpublic schools. Elizabeth Brennock Carey, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 
1949. 336 pp., No. 1528 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


A local survey of high school youth. (Field Study No. 1) Denton L. Cook, 
Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 264 pp., No. 1594 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A study of the Lanham Act school program in school district number Il, 
Milwaukie, Oregon. (Field Study No. 1) Thomas A. Cottingham, Ed.D. 
Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 156 pp., No. 1595 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A comparative study of achievement levels of twelfth grade pupils ona 
test designed to measure functional competence in mathematics. David 
John Davis, Ph. D. U. of Mich., 1950. 232 pp., No. 1687 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 2) 


An analysis of the errors made in the transcription of shorthand. (Field 
Study No. 1) Audrey V. Dempsey, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 
174 pp., No. 1596 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The effect of voice quality on communicativeness. Charles F. Diehl, 
Ph. D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 78 pp., No. 1441 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


A proposed program for the development of educational leadership in the 
public secondary schools of Hawaii. Cecil K. Dotts, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 
279 pp., No. 1486 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Health education in tuberculosis with particular reference to the Negro 
population. Ira Lunan Ferguson, Ph.D. Columbia U., 1950. 260 pp., No. 
1647 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


An evaluation of the changes in certain social beliefs, social values, and 
thinking skills effected in college students by a social studies course 
based on the problems-approach method of teaching. George Leonard 
Fersh, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 184 pp., No. 1529 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X. No. 1) 


Analysis and evaluation of the distribution of marks in the Colorado 
State College of Education Graduate School, 1943-1948. (Field Study No. 
1) Eugene D. Fitzpatrick, Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 122 pp., 
No. 1597 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The statistics needed by the classroom teacher. (Field Study No. 2) 
Eugene D. Fitzpatrick, Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 94 pp., No. 
1598. (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A study of administrative factors in establishing a program of school 
camping. John W. Gilliland, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 200 pp., No. 1488 (M.A. 


1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


The recreational reading program in district IV of west Texas. (Field 
Study No. 1) Martha Green, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 155 pp., 
No. 1599 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The effect of a diagnostic and remedial drill system in arithmetic com- 
putation at the junior high school level on computational ability, accuracy, 
and self-reliance in arithmetical situations. Harold T. Griffith, Ed.D. 
Penn. State Coll., 1949. 247 pp., No. 1442 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 
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The urbanization of contemporary society. Urbane O. Hennen, Ed.D. 
N.Y.U., 1949. 227 pp., No. 1489 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The technical business vocabulary of general business education. Charles 


Balch Hicks, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 259 pp., No. 1580 (M. A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 2) 


The emergency training scheme for teachers in England and Wales. Alfred 


Tuxbury Hill, Ph.D. Columbia U., 1950. 310 pp., No. 1649 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 2) 


A critical study of certain criteria for selecting curriculum content. Vynce 


Albert Hines, Ed.D. U. of IIll., 1949. 296 pp., No. 1549 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 1) 


A study of hidden tuition costs in selected Illinois high schools. Martin 


Curtis Howd, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 249 pp., No. 1550 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 1) 


A syllabus for student-teaching in art. Elizabeth Adams Hurwitz, Ed. D. 
N.Y.U., 1949. 330 pp., No. 1531 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The junior high school counselor: a survey of factors which may be hin- 
dering the success of the junior high school guidance program with spe- 
cial emphasis upon counseling services. (Field Study No. 1) Henry A. 
Jahnke, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 108 pp., No. 1601 (C.S. 1949, 
Vol. XI) 


Development of an interest blank to differentiate types of mechanical inter- 


est. Arthur Edwin Johnson, Jr., Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 96 pp., No. 1696 
(M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


A procedure for determining a terminal curriculum in agriculture for 
Eastern Oregon College of Education (Field Study No. 1) Lyle H. Johnson, 
Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 97 pp., No. 1600 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


Flint’s fiscal capacity to support secondary and advanced education. 
Franklin K. Killian, Ed.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 199 pp., No. 1517 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 1) 


Trends in janitor-engineer personnel and practice in public schools. 


(Field Study No. 1) Lloyd H. King, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949 
171 pp., No. 1602 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The effectiveness of scouting in city areas of high delinquency. Leroy L. 
Kohler, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 302 pp., No. 1492 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


National school broadcasts of the Canadian broadcasting corporation. Walter 


Kingson Krulevitch, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 366 pp., No. 1568 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 1) 


Mathematics needed for the in-school experience of students in selected 
semi-professional curricula. John Harvey Littrell, Ed.D. U. of Mo., 1950. 
283 pp., No. 1675 (M. A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


A determination of content for the course in general psychology ata 
teacher education institution. (Field Study No. 2) Arno H. Luker, Ed. D 
Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 213 pp., No. 1603 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 
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icti - ission data. Gordon Lundy 
Predicting collegiate survival from pre-admission 
Macdonald, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 177 pp., No. 1532 (M.A. 1950, Vol. &, 


No. 1) 


The development of religious quality in experience. Ward Ellis Madden, 
Ed. D. N.Y.U., 1949. 282 pp., No. 1493 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. ie 


Comparative value of assigned homework and supervised study. oe L 
experimental study of the two methods of preparation as used by studen 
of the social studies at the high-school level. James V. McGill, Ph. D. 
N.Y.U., 1949. 125 pp., No. 1728 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


dimensional representation 
A comparison of two dimensional and three : 
of items in a spatial relations test. (Field Study No. 1) Merritt E. Melberg, 
Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 80 pp., No. 1604 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A comparison of activity preferences of children at the intermediate grade 
levels. S. Donald Melville, Ph. D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 188 pp., 


No. 1443 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


tary psychology 
An experimental study in vocabulary growth in an elemen 
yg (Field Study No. 1) Glenn E. Milligan, Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of 


Ed., 1949. 150 pp., No 1605 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A study of library facilities, organization, administration, and service, ’ 
during the term of 1941-42 in 289 secondary school libraries in Pennsyl- 
vania where certificated librarians were employed: a survey directed 
toward the formation of recommended procedures for secondary school 
library efficiency. Maud Minster, Ed.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 198 pp., 


No. 1444 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The development of area vocational school programs in New York state. 
Nelson Jacob Murbach, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 325 pp., No. 1533 (M.A. 1950, 


Vol. X, No. 1) 


An evaluation according to generally accepted modern educational theory 
of the methods used in selected elementary schools of reporting pupil 
progress to parents and guardians. Clarence R. Mutchler, Ed.D. Penn. 
State Coll., 1949. 71 pp., No 1445 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The need for and feasibility of adding the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
to the instructional program of the Salisbury Colored High School of 
Wicomico County, Maryland. Malvern L. Ore, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 

116 pp., No. 1494 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


ional guidance 
The organization and introduction of a program of educationa : 
at the vt Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. (Field Study 


No. 1) William T. Padfield, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 157 pp., 
No. 1606 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


Community councils and school relations in small cities: Practices and 
attitudes and their implications for coordination of services. (Field Study 
No. 1) Walter Glenn Patterson, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 


413 pp., No. 1607 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


ids, North 
An evaluation of the public school program in Roanoke Rapids, 
Carolina. Issac Epps Ready, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 200 pp., No. 1534 (M.A 


1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
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Status of the degree of doctor of education including a comparison of the 
requirements and practices governing the awarding of the degree at Colo- 
rado State College of Education with those of other institutions. (Field 
Study No. 1) Paul C. Regan, Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 177 


pp., #1608 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


An analytical survey of training facilities for public school custodians. 
(Field Study No. 2) John David Rice, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949 
160 pp., No. 1609 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A check list for elementary school buildings. (Field Study No. 2) Oscar 
M. Roane, Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 95 pp., No. 1610 (C.S. 1949, 


Vol. XI) 


A plan for the development of vocational education in the state of Mysore, 
India. B. L. Shanthamallappa, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 215 pp., No. 1585 


(M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


A follow-up study of former graduate students of the college of education, 
University of Illinois. Donald Martin Sharpe, Ed.D. U. of IIl., 1949. 
434 pp., No. 1559 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Success of college freshmen in community class centers and in regular 
residential colleges. John F. Taylor, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 84 pp. 


No. 1446 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


A technique in appraising the recreational objectives of the school. Don 
Frederick Thomann, Ed.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 326 pp., No. 1560 (M.A. 1950, 


Vol. X, No. 1) 


A study of copying ability in children. Edward Arthur Townsend, Ph.D. 
Columbia U., 1950. 96 pp., No. 1637 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


Analysis of the teaching content found in ensemble music written for brass 
wind instruments. (Field Study No. 1) Merton B. Utgaard, Ed.D. Colo. 
State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 218 pp., No. 1611 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A manual for camp counselors. Maryhelen Vannier, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1950. 
395 pp., No. 1536 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The teaching of sex education in the elementary school. (Field Study No.2) 
Lloyd S. Van Winkle, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 156 pp., No. 1612 


(C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A co-ordinated plan for a communication center at the Norfolk Division 
of Virginia State College. George Henry Walker, Jr., Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 
157 pp., No. 1569 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


The establishment of a functional guidance program in the rural Negro 
high schools of eastern North Carolina. W. H. Watson, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 


186 pp., No. 1498 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The needs and problems of Girard College Graduates. James D. White, 
Ph. D. U. of Penn., 1949. 128 pp., No. 1539 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The fraternity-sorority question at the University of Houston. (Field Study 
No. 1) James Edward Williamson, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 


144 pp., No. 1613 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XT) 
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A study of teacher awareness of listening as a factor in elementary edu- 
cation. Miriam E. Wilt, Ed.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 179 pp., No. 1447 
(P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 






EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Facilitating learning through emphasis on meeting children’s basic 
emotional needs: An in-service training program. Anna Porter Burrell, 
Ph. D. N.Y.U., 1949. 707 pp., No. 1485 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


An examination of the socio-individual dichotomy as it relates to edu- 
cational theory. Sing-nan Fen, Ph.D. Columbia U., 1950. 96 pp., No. 1633 
(M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


An exploratory study of the effects of an in-service education program on 
children with symptoms of psychosomatic illness. Robert 8S. Fleming, Ed.D. 
N.Y.U., 1949. 459 pp., No. 1487 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Intellectual performance related to emotional instability in children. Samuel 
Granick, Ph.D. Columbia U., 1950. 78 pp., No. 1648 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 2) 


Need establishment and reduction in learning and retention. Albert William 
Heyer, Jr., Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1950. 84 pp., No. 1662 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 2) 


A study of the social position of mentally-handicapped children in regu- 
e lar grades. George Orville Johnson, Ed.D. U. of Ill., 1950. 140 pp., No. 
: ; 1664 (M.A. Vol. X, No. 2) 


| Secondary school evaluation for mental health. Roland Elliott Johnston, Jr., 
a Ph.D. U. of Penn., 1950. 202 pp., No. 1630 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


The scalability and factorial composition of a universe of content as 
functions of the level of formal education of the respondents. Lessing 
Anthony Kahn, Ph.D. U. of Penn., 1950. 113 pp., No. 1730 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 2) 


The relationship between interest level and the discrepancy between scho- 
lastic appitude and academic achievement. Curtis B. Merritt, Ph.D. U. of 
Mich., 1950. 129 pp., No. 1520 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


A study of clothing and appearance problems in relation to some aspects 
of personality and some cultural patterns in a group of college freshman 
girls. Dorothy L. Stepat, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 181 pp., No. 1497 (M.A. 
1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 








































ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


An investigation of mode duplexing in a circular waveguide. William 
Raymond Correa, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 87 pp., No. 1684 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 2) 


On the directional patterns of linear distributions of sound sources. Felix 
du Breuil, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 84 pp., No. 1448 (P. S. 1949, Vol. 
XII) 
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Some studies of electrical oscillations in a Mercury Vapor Gas discharge 
at low pressure. John Harold Bryant, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 70 pp., No. 
1546 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Experimental determination of strains and stresses throughout rein- 
forced concrete beams under short time loading. Ala Eldin Fatin, Sc.D. 
U. of Mich., 1950. 378 pp., No. 1510 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


A study of certain ferromagnetic alloys in the systems Copper-Manga- 
nese-Indium and Copper-Manganese-Gallium. Frederick Arthur Hames, 
Ph.D. U. of Mo., 1948. 77 pp., No. 1538 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Resonant cavity studies of a wide range tunable Klystron. Han Chuan Hu, 
Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 266 pp., No. 1551 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The input impedance of a rectangular aperture antenna. Cleve Crumby 
Nash, Jr., Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 55 pp., No. 1556 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Recrystallization and coalescence of cold-rolled nickel. Glen William 
Wensch, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 146 pp., No. 1563 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 


Transverse vibration of beams. Robert L. Hess, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 
67 pp., No. 1514 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Natural modes of vibration of twisted unsymmetrical cantilever beams 
including centrifugal force effects. Stanley Irwin Weiss, Ph.D. U. of IIl., 
1949. 80 pp., No. 1562 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 


Economic and social determinants of an adequate level of forest fire 
control. Richard Keith Arnold, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 213 pp., No. 1680 
(M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


Ecological succession on abandoned farm lands and its relationship to 
wildlife management. Stephen Lyon Beckwith, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 
174 pp., No. 1683 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


The ecology of raptor predation in fall and winter. Frank Cooper Craighead, 
Jr., Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 311 pp., No. 1685 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


Field man in administration; how the administrative behavior of a district 
ranger is influenced within and by the United States Forest Service. Herbert 4 
Kaufman, Ph.D. Columbia U., 1950. 281 pp., No. 1636 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, Fs 





FUEL TECHNOLOGY 


Kinetics of the carbon oxygen reaction at high temperatures. Robert J. 
Day, Ph. D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 199 pp., No 1449 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The effect of vacuum operation on the efficiency of packed fractionating 
columns. Robert T. Struck, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 241 pp., No. 
1614 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 
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Geology of the southwest quarter of the Jackson Quandrangle, Wyoming. 
Ruth Frances Bastanchury Boeckerman, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 175 pp., 
No. 1503 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The growth and decline of Austria A political and historical geography. 
George Walter Hoffman, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 471 pp., No. 1694 
(M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


Middle Devonian sandstones of the Michigan basin. Richard L. Enyert, 
Ph. D. U. of Mich., 1950. 104 pp., No. 1509 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Geology of the Tendoy-Beaverhead area, Beaverhead County, Montana. 
Walter Oscar Kupsch, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 340 pp., No. 1583 (M.A. 
1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


Geologic aspects of radio wave transmission. Milton William Pullen, Jr., 
Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1950. 271 pp., No. 1667 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


HISTORY 


The attitude of Kansas toward reconstruction of the South. Martha Belle 
Caldwell, Ph. D. U. of Kansas, 1933. 134 pp., No. 1543 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No.1) 


Chang Hsiieh-Ch’@ng. His contributions to Chinese local historiography 
Chu Shih-chia, Ph.D. Columbia U., 1950. 231 pp., No. 1644 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 2) 


Stephen Van Rensselaer: The last patroon. William Bertrand Fink, Ph.D. 
Columbia U., 1950. 282 pp., No. 1634 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


The Hanseatic control of Norwegian commerce during the late middle ages. 
John Allyne Gade, Ph.D. Columbia U., 1950. 169 pp., No. 1635 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 2) 


General William Hull and the war on the Detroit in 1812. Alec Richard 
Gilpin, Ph. D. U. of Mich., 1950. 317 pp., No. 1690 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


A study on Arabic patriotism, supplemented by a translation of the 
“Kitab Al-Hanin ila-l-awtan” by Al-J&hiz. Saleh Zahed Habal, Ph.D. U. of 
Penn., 1950. 173 pp., No. 1641 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


Westerners at home: Comments of French and British travelers on life 
in the West 1800-1840. Frederick Alexander Palmer, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 
278 pp., No. 1557 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Bismarck’s Mediterranean policy 1870-1890. Robert William Rhoads, 
Ph. D. U. of Penn., 1949. 302 pp., No. 1542 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The history of the brick and tile industry in Missouri. Clarence Nelson 
Roberts, Ph.D. U. of Mo., 1950. 307 pp., No. 1673 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 2) 


The technologies and working conditions of colonial free laborers. Robert 
Albert Smith, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1950. 228 pp., No. 1669 (M.A. 1950, Vol. 
X. No. 2) 


The relations of college and state in colonial America. Willard Wallace 
Smith, Ph.D. Columbia U., 1950. 177 pp., No. 1654 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


An analysis of the success qualities that should be emphasized in the 
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Joseph W. Giachino, Ed.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 222 pp., No. 1615 
(P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


A study of selection and guidance procedures for students in the program 
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Joseph Pulitzer. William Robinson Reynolds, Ph.D Columbia U., 1950. 
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Charles Maurras: The formative years. Leon Samuel Roudiez, Ph.D. 
Columbia U., 1950. 307 pp., No. 1653 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


LANGUAGE 


The verb head construction and its modificational patterns in present-day 
English, with special reference to the marked infinitive and single-word 
adverbs. Harlan Murray Hungerford, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 108 pp., 
No. 1581 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


Modern Portuguese uses of ser and estar. Walter Johnson Schnerr, Ph.D. 
U. of Penn., 1947. 164 pp., No. 1639 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 


The dialects of ancient Gaul. (Monograph) Part I. Joshua Whatmough, 
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LITERATURE 
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Rutebeuf et la Voie de Paradis dans la litterature Francaise du Moyen Age. 
Daniel Andre Augsburger, Ph. D. U. of Mich., 1950. 229 pp., No. 1681 (M.A. 
1950, Vol. X, No. 2) 
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